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PREFACE 


T his Volumo, fonmnR Voluiiio II of tlio 

Gazetteer, tlcils m a coinprelioii'sne manner 
with the Hiatorj of Masore A two fold plan liaa 
been adopted m the troaliiiont of this subject In 
MOW of the progress of nrchn;ological research in 
the State during the past fortj tears, occasion has 
been taken to deal in an adequate fashion with the 
sources from which the materials for the rccon 
struotion of its ancient historj arc dented llio 
information scattered in the loiirnalsof the learned 
Societies and Iloports on Archmolog) has boon 
carefullt sifted and collcettd under appropriate 
heads A mong these arc Epigraph} , NiiiiiiBiiratica, 
Sculpture and Painting, Arohitccturo, etc The 
evidence atailablc from these diflerent sources has 
been brought together to show not morel} their 
utilit} m elucidating the history of M}Soro during 
its earliest times, for which written records are not 
naailablc, but also to trace, as"far”as fas} bo, wjith 
their aid, periods of history which would otliorwise 
be wholly a blank In dealing with that pait of 
the history of Mysore for which written records 
are to any extent available, a more familiar plan 
has been adopted It has been divided intb periods 
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and 6acb. period lias been, treated under convenient 
sub-beads. 

No person who wines on the histoiy of Mysoie 
can do so without being indebted to Mr. B L. 
Bice, GTE 01 Mr. B A. Naiasimhachar, M A,, 
whose laboiious leseaich m the field of Aichfcology 
has won foi them a inoie than Indian leputation. 
The present Volume owes much to their scholarly 
woik. The learned and erudite Reports of the 
Southern and Western Circles of the Aichieological 
Survey of the Government of India, have also been 
made full use of The time has long since past 
when the hisfcoiy of the Chola, Hoysala, Vijaya- 
nagar and othei d 5 masbies with which Mysore had 
much to do in the past, could be written from the 
inscriptions relating to them found only within the 
present limits of Mysore, Madias, or Bombay. Bub 
foL the help derived from all these diffe) ent sources, 
a gieat many points in the eo-'^ly history of 
Mysoie, if not of the whole of India south of the 
Ymdhyas, would lemain for ever unsolved An 
attempt has been mode with the aid furnished by 
these materials to save lesearch fiom becoming a 
mere mechanical registration of lecoids In treat- 
ing of the moie lecent period, the records of Fort 
St George, which have been made available by the 
enlightened generosity of the Government of 
Madias, have been largely laid under contribution. 
Indeed, it might be remarked, that almost every 
period of Mysore historv has been le-written in the 
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light of now facts maile avnilnble bj research w ithin 
the past four docatlos Occasion has been tal en 
to correct ccitain errors that had crept into the 
last edition of this work in connection nith the 
account of the reign of Ilis Highness bn Krishna 
r vja Wodovar III The present veision is based on 
the original docuincnts now aa ailable m regard to it 
These will bo found quoted in the tokt of this \olutne 
in the proper placos It is cnrnestlj to bo hoped 
that the mj th of iiial administration that has for 
some tune gathered round the name of this histone 
personage w ill now be dissipated for good and cv or 
As in the previous Volume, footnotes have been 
avoided, the authorities being quoted, wherever 
required, in the bodj of the tt\t In regard to 
spelling of place names, the spelling authorised by 
the Government of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore has been gsneially adopted, the only change 
being the substitution of the mark of length ( — J 
for the accent (') over long vowels 
The chapteis forming this Volume have been for 
the most part draw n up bv the Editor The revised 
sketoli of the section relating to " Kannada, ’ 
included in Chaptei IX “ Literature, ’ is fioin 
the pen of Bao Bahadur U A Narasimhacbai, vi v 
It brings up to date the account of Mr Rico in the 
last edition The section on “ Persian and Hindus 
tani ’ in this chapter has hal the benefit of revision 
at ‘■he hands of Mr A K Syed Taj Peeran Saheb, 
B A , Chairman Board of Studies in Persian and 
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Urdu, in the Mysore University. Material help 
has been rendered by Mr. P. Bt. Urishnaswami, m.a , 
in the drafting of the Chapter on ‘‘ Mysore in 
Modern Literatuie.” The late lamented Rao 
Bahadur H. Kiishna Sastii, B.A. Bpigraphist to 
the Government of India, obligingly lead through 
in proof the greater pait of this Volume His 
suggestions have proved invaluable. 

In the preparation of the Index, care has been 
taken to make each entry comprehensive. 

Pull acknowledgments to various writers on the 
different topics dealt with in this Volume will be 
found in the Bibliography given at the end of each 
Chapter It is hardly to be expected that in con- 
troversial points, especially in regard to the dates 
and periods of rule of the Kings of the Ganga, 
Pallava and other ancient dynasties, the views 
expressed m the sections dealing with them, will 
command umveisal acceptance But it is earnestly' 
hoped that critics will concede that no pains have 
been spared to pi o vide them with the necessary 
data for readily checking the conclusions arrived at. 

Ihis volume is, for the sake of convenience of 
handling, bound in four separate Parts The Index 
vill be found at the end of Pait IV. 


Bangalohu. ) 
l2lhMayl9m f 


C Hatavadana Eao, 
Edttot 
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VOLUME II 


HISTORICAL 


CHAPTER I 

SOURCES AND PERIODS 01 MYSORE 
HISTORY 

The histor\ of Mjsorc is Uio hietorj of tho kingdom of 
Mjsorc both in rtspcct of its inlorna! affairs and m 
regard to its dealings ^Mth States with which it has 
during the course of ages come into contact It includes 
not only accounts of its wars but also of its friendly 
relations with difTercnt States near and for and of its 
commercial or other intercourse with them Likewise 
it includes some account of the hfo and activities of the 
people living m it that is to say the daily life they led tho 
works of utility and art they produced and tho literature 
they brought into existence It however does not 
include any account of how piimcval man came to exist 
in Mysore what his original home or habitat was, when 
ho came to be in Mysore what hfo he led m it or under 
what circumstances ho spread himself out into neigh 
bounng regions This part of the history of Man in 
Mjsorc rightly belongs to its Pro history and will be only 
lightly touched upon here Such details as could be 
M or voti II 1 
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gleaned from his existing remains, as found within the 
present limits of the State and in the adjoining areas, 
will be found mentioned m Vol I ante, Chapter YI, 
{Ethnology and Caste) Nor does histoiy, strictly speak- 
ing, include any account of the immediate ancestors or 
predecessoLS of the peoples who appear in histoiy, about 
whom our written records speak m uncertain and hazy 
terms and of whom we can learn anything at all only 
fiom legends and tales that requne much elucidation by 
the help of the spade This part of history has been 
rightly termed Proto-histoiy and its period lies between 
Pre-histoiy and History propei Of the Proto-history of 
Mysore, as much as can be gathered fiom ancient records 
and vouched for by some tangible evidence, will be found 
mentioned below 

The sources of Mysore history proper fall under the 
two heads of W7itten Records and Anhqmhes, or the 
actual extant remains of ancient times, whether temples, 
tombs or other buildings, excavations, sculptuies, pictures, 
vases, or other productions of art These Antiquities 
exist m the places in which they were originally set up, 
where they may be seen in situ at the present time, or 
in one or other of the Museums (at Bangalore and Madras 
chiefly), to which they have been removed in recent 
times, partly for their better preservation and partly for 
purposes of general study and comparison, or finally in pri- 
vate collections, where they are for the most part inacces- 
sible to those interested in their study Within the past 
fifty years or so, the (government of Mysore have taken 
special pains to collect in one general work — called the 
Epigtaphia Gamatica — a description or representation 
of all these various remains An account of the work 
done m this direction will be found m Vol IV, Adminis- 
tiative, Chapter VIII {Section Ai cliceological Swvey) 
The very vastness of the material collected in the twelve 
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volume^ forming, tin** monumcnlnil froricB ^\lll bIiow the 
inconccuahlv Mnctl clnmctcr of the nnliqmlu«i to l>o 
fowna tn the Stale lurllur rc‘*careh i^jncc the puht^ 
cation of thia Fcric*! shown that the?: Nolmncs do 
not h\ nn\ means exhaust the rtiinins to lx* seen 
in the Slate The Annual Ue|»orls of the M\Roro 
Archreolo^icil Beparlmcnl War eloquent leslimon\ to 
this fact In Uhk fielil of work no two sthnlarh ln\o 
c\incc-d greater interest or rcmlered greater serMCo 
to the State or to iwicntific research tinn Mr Kicc 
Cll the flrfil pioneer and Pr»klanaviinarKa \ icha 
kfihana llao Hihndur U Samsiinhachar m \ hm 
successor 

The other source of M\Rorc liiRtor\ nuntioncd alx>vc wntt n 
H riticn lUcerih is not onlj more copious hut also more 
important than \nitquittes It consists of two mam 
classes of documents -firsltj, mscnplions on puhhc 
monuments general^ conlcm|X)mr\ with the c\cnts 
recorded in (hem and second!) the worl s of ancient or 
modern writers As nlrcad) slated inscnplions found m 
the Slate have been collected with the other antiquities 
mentioned in the I pigraphta Carnatica and m the 
Annual Ilcportsof the Mjsorc Archa'ological Department 
InRcnptions arc among the most ancient kind of written 
memorial extant in this counlr) As m I g)pt ARS)na 
Persia Greece and in other lands historical o\cnts of 
importance lm\e been from time to time recorded in this 
State on hard and durable materials capable of lasting 
hundreds or cacn thousands of )car8 and m many cases 
coutmuiDg to the present da> The ancient histor) of 
M)Bore — and much of India generally — has been hi o 
the histones of Eg)pt and Assyria reconstructed from 
the inscriptions collected and deciphered during tho past 
half a century b) competent scholars Their intrinsic 
value will bo readily perceived when it is said tliat but 
u Gr voii II 1* 
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for tliem a good pail of ibe caily histoiy of Mysore , 

and of India geneially— Vvould be a blank ' 

r 

Legends appealing on coins aie a special class of 
insciiptions In M>soie, they have pio\cd inialuablc ; 
foi the light they thiow on obscuic points of history 
The infoimation deiivable fiom authois, especially con- , 
tempoiaiy authois, being m the eailici times scanty, 
the impoitance of this somce of hislorj can be leadiiy : 
imagined Their use, howeiei, is not in anj sense 
lestiicted, but extends oiei as much of the histoiical 
field as can admit of numismatic tieatment This point 
will be fuithei elucidated below. 

The “ Books ” from which histoi;> can be leaint arc of 
two kinds — (a) ancient, and {h) modem Of ancient 
books, it may be lemaiked that none relating duectly to 
the history of Mysore have come dowm to us But there 
IS a vast literature m Kannada that remains yet to be 
carefully studied and which ought to yield valuable 
results to the historical inquirer A preliminary survey 
m the shape of a Life of the Kannada Poets {Kamdtala 
Kamchante), has been issued by the late Mi S G- 
Narasimhachar and Praktanavimarsa Vichakshana Bao 
Bahadur B Narasimhachar, but there is jet a great deal to 
be done by competent scholars before the matter in them 
can be made readily available to the historical student 
A few literary works discovered in the State and contain- 
ing historical matter of value relating to some of the 
more prominent dynasties that bore rule over Mysore, 
may be mentioned here Sayana’s Alanlcdi a Siidhdnidln 
(14th century) supplies valuable information about the 
Vijayanagai King Sangama II, son of Kampana, and his 
minister Sayana The verses m it are all in praise of 
bayana himself We gather from it that Sangama II 
was a posthumous child and was taught by Sayana from I 
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hiP childhood Durinj, hiR mfancv, Sii)nnn wnR prnctt 
cnll> hiR Bcpcnt nnd m such iinrchcd nj,ainst one 
GlniJuntnrtniln nml clefcitul him ‘>an{^nnj'v 11 ^Ncnro 
toUl attackctl G'lrnd'innjjari ami dcfcaUd ilh kin^, 
Vrt/jKurrt narapntt rijnyn which Rkctchci the triumphs 
of kiiiRs inculcnlillj furnish »• Foim nccoim* of 

the \ ijiNnnspir kinp* lor instance it ir slalod tint 
on the death of \ch\utn Uuja his Ron Vcnkrla ««c ceded 
him on the throne Ar he died childUss Knshin U!i)'\h 
son in law Itunn lhi\a Ix^ainc Imp lie was it is 
ftalcd addicted to lust and punhhnp and dishonoured 
hiB rchpiouR preceptor Ihn was the It»nn Hi\a who 
lost th^' battle of Inhlola in 1 ^»Gj which led to his 
own death and the deslroclion of Vija\ano"ir In 
Lakshinnnnchiirja a 1 iHtitjorajacaUnlha a b mskrit 
work of the Ifjth Centura wo hn\c an nccotinl of Ihu 
Yijajnnaj,nr kings down to Uiikka II son of Hanlnni II 
who ruled in the be„inmn^ of the lOlh cenlur> I ho 
aulhorfil>leslnmRclfthcPr»nHchur)n(i r Soul preceptor) 
of Bui Kail Sohajnatonr n Knnn ida {xh m of the 15th 
Centura consistp of a nutn1>cr of romantic fitoncs h> 
Uepa son of Knm|ia II the Vijajanapar King 
Jiajanrtpachanfa a Kannada |>ocni furunliCB us with an 
account of the Mjhore King Uuja Wodcaar Besides his 
oasn workR ast Inac for Krishna Uiija \\o{Ic>ar III 
brimva a Kaaia hrtshnannpa jayotl ar%hn \ahii.h apart 
from Its merits as a help to the historical atudent 
dcscracB notice for the reason that it m aariltcn in such a 
ava) that aaith a little change in punctuation it hccomcs 
cither a Sanskrit or a Kannada work Chikka Dcaa 
Ruja s Sansl nt asork Sachchhudruchuramrnaya giacsa 
length) account of his Bcacral conquests A Iclugupocm 
by an unknown author of the I7th ccntur> gives an 
account not onl) of hm conquests but also furnishes details 
about the personality of Chikka Dova Ruja il/auflm 
dorcgala vam&avah is a small Kannada poem b> an 
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unknown Jam authoi' wlio lived in the 19th century 
It begins with the Hoysala and Yijayanagar kings and 
ends with Kiishnaraja Wodeyai III Of minor dynasties 
in Mysore, we get an account of the chiefs of the Keladi 
family m Vcnupwa KshatTiyci Yaiiisdvdli, a liannada 
prose work of the 19th centuiy , and m Mdgadz Kempe- 
gaudaia Ghaiitie and Hnlikallu-samstlidnlhaia Gka- 
ritie, the accounts of the Yelahanka and Huhkal chiefs 
In Vltahhadia Vijaya by Ekamra Dikshita, who lived 
m the I7th century, we have details about the dynasty 
to which Magadi Kempegauda belonged Ekamra 
Dikshita was the Court poet of the Yelahanka chief, 
Mummadi Kempa Bhupala Among works directly 
healing on history, particularly Mvsore history, may be 
mentioned Kantlilmva Narasa Raja Ghanta, by Nanja 
Kavi, and Kantfmava Narasa Rdja Vijaya, by Govmda 
Vaidya, both dealing with that king’s reign (1638-1659) , 
Deva Bdja Vijaya, a metrical history of the reign of 
Dodda Deva Raja (1659-1672) by Channaraya, Ghihha 
Deva Bdja Yasohhubhana and Ghikka Deva Rdja 
Vamsdvali (1672-1704) by Tiiumahengar dealing with 
the reign of Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar , and Maisuru 
Arasugala Furvdbhyudaya , generally with the kings of 
Mysore, by Nagar Puttaiya (1713) The last of these was 
one of the mam authorities used by Col Wilks m writing 
his Histoiy of il/tysoor Chikka Deva Raja’s GhikJca 
Deva Bdja Binnapam (or King Ghikka Deva Baja's 
BeUtion), a lehgio-philosophical work, gives elaborate 
descriptions of his teiritoiial conquests His minister 
Tirumaliengar m his Apratima- Vh a-Gharitra (or Sistory 
of a Bee) less Heio), a work on rhetoric, furnishes much 
that IS of interest about his royal patron Modern works 
embiacmg the whole range of Mysore history there are 
none, excepting Col Mark Wilks’ Historical Sketches of 
the South of India in an attempt to trace the History of 
Mijkoo) This work, a standard authority, deals with the 
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pcncnl c'linnicncmf’ from nl>ont the I>oginmnf, of the lOlh 
centurv nml ending ^ ith the fait of Scringaintini in 
ITOn 

Ihc field of ^^^p'^rc h»Rlor\ iim !)c mapped out into ien»ii 
the following coincnicnl penod^t for pnr|>o es of fitudj 

I Tarl) from the earlier tinier to the founds 

tion of the ^ ija)9ijaf.\r Monatchj in 133G A D 

II Mt**hrr\ftl llis'or^ from the foundation of the 
A jja)Rnsf;ar Monarch> to i'« end in 1 \ 1) 

in Modem Ilistof) — Tlie Hiatorj of tho Mjporo 
Iingii from tho fill of the \ijftN^nftf:ir Monirehj to motlcm 
times Tins iv'nod iiiRi l>o further *uh ihvidctl m*o - 

(IJ f/no-f f/ J Tf^ — Ttt tb» Mf-'joni ft •? rtnetr^t ni »ril Use 

Xfial 1 n t 11 \ ' 4c cejr tren ll In ICIO \ !• bj 111]* 

Wod J-*P 

(UJIrvutr^O oliJAU -Totb*«!t t! efCblVk* tVt* till* WoJ r»r 
in t-OI A 11 

(ili) / rtorf ff •«Totbc<lc»th«tTlt'QRoluo *ed tbe f*Jl et 

Scrinr»p*t*n In I /) A D 

(ir) J WoJo/ZJ I efflf n •»To tl « * ttmfUooet ll o OoTcrntn ntb; tbe 
Ufterp CctnMitilea {n 1S3I A D 

(t) rpfio«f 6/ /A* f — To tbc ll»n(lilbo ©f llip f?Utp In 

tbeMrureltojallloQMintIvtvnonctCbImkr I* WcOtiar In 
IWl 

<tJ) PmI It nd lioH J'tri'xt —To tbo pmcnl line iocludior th r?Irn of 
Kriibcor j WeJcy r l> 



CHAPTEE II 


PBE-HISTOEY AND PEOTO-HISTOKY 
OF MYSOEB 

Prehistory of The Pre-history of Mysore belongs more pioperly to 
Mysore Chapter VI {Ethnology and Caste), to which 

reference may be made Palseolithic remains found m 
the State show that man was resident in the State m 
those very early times He was apparently a rude person- 
age whose remains consist of chipped stone implements 
His descendants died out, it is inferred, at a low stage of 
culture. Long after him came another race, whose 
remains are also to be found in the State. These are 
the people of what is called the Neolithic Age. They 
polished stone, made pottery, and drilled stone and other 
hard materials Their implements were still predonai- 
nantly stone ones. The direct descendants probably of 
these people were the people of the Iron Age, whose 
remains are found widely scattered over the State In 
this Age, stone implements were almost entirely displac- 
ed by non ones, the art of iron smelting was widely 
known and practised. Wheel-made pottery was also m 
geneial use and metals othei than iron began also to be 
worked The aits generally made gieat progress during 
this period. From the people of this Age are descended 
the present inhabitants of the State and generally of 
Southern India, throughout which their remains have 
been discovered. 

of Opinion regarding the events mentioned m the Vedas, 

Vcdic Gods Epics and the Puranas is so diverse, even among 
scholais, that it is difficult to draw any safe deductions^ 

8 
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with nn\ prcttnfijons to finihU, from tbcm The Vtdic 
ln\c l)ccn rxpiatned hitherto on the hist*! of the 
Sohr or VcRCt'ition thcoric« vhich n!to„cthcr rule 
onl nn\ Lotion of a huiin non^in to them Dr I 3 irncl 
nmonf^ recent \\nhr< however his proiwundcd the 
theors tint fomo nt least «f the Vthc represent 
spirits of roll j>erwms Ihus InilrA ling I edn IV 
\IU) he concenes of ni svmptv a hero in the fs\r awav 
pist \crv lilkOh he wis once n chiiftiin on cirth 
*1111 storv of Ins t,rml ilcsolh fo fitciinted the imi^ma 
tion of nun that the\ wondiipiKil his incmor> nncl nt 
IciFl mped Imn to tlie rink of i chief pod He wis 
nccordmp to Hirncl nn opi'* him nnd ivpjcil wnrnor 
He sees n kernel of heroic Ic^tnd in llu slorv of IndrvB 
fihvinj, of \ ntm it is nt l>otlotii hoMvs a tile relating 
how Indra with a tevnd of hmvi fellow b Ktormed a 
mountain hold surrounded b\ waUr in which dwelt a 
wicked chieftiin who hid ciriied awav the citlle of his 
people feimilarh in Ivnshim who is hricll) n ferred to 
intUc Chhauthgt/a Uf(tm*had {tu 17 ) iJirnct sees a rcil 
KshatriVA hero Omitting the iinncuhnis cUnunts lint 
have gathered round him he would ncctpl the following, 
outline of Krishna h life — Iviishnas father Vnsudeva nnd 
his mother DlvaI i were gncvouslj wronj^cd h) Dc-vaki 8 
cousin Kamwi v ho usuri>cd the rojul jKiwcr m Mnlhura 
and cndcavouted to sln> Krishna in his infnncv lut the 
child escaped nnd on {,rowiDg to manhood killed Kumsa 
But Kamea had made allnncc with Tarasindha King of 
Magadha who now threatentd Krishna so Krishna 
prudentlj retired from Mnthiira nnd led a colonj of his 
tribesmen to Dvaraka on the western const of Kathiawar 
where ho founded a new State lliero seems to 
he no valid reason remarks Barnet for doubting these 
atatemcnls bobor history does not reject a tale because 
it 18 embroidered with m>thic talcs nnd fictmn ^Vlth 
the growth of tlie Krishna legend we see his religion 
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spieadmg and be himself legaided “as a balf-Divmeheio 
and teachei, and worshipped tindei the name of 
lihacjcLVidn, “ the Loid ”, and in association with other 
half-Divme heioes We see him becoming identified 
with old gods, and finally using to the rank of Supreme 
Deity whose worship he had himself taught in his life- 
time, the Biahma of the philosopher and the Most High 
God of the theists As has happened many a time, the 
teacher has become the God of the Church ” 


Siimlaily, the Mahdhhdrata is made to yield some 
heiocs The Gieat War, Bainet says, marks an epoch 
“It came,” m his opinion, “at the end of what may be 
called the pic-histoiic period and was followed by a new 
ago To be stiictlj couect, w'e must say that the age 
which followed the Great War w’as not new in the sense 
that it introduced any staitlmg novelties that had been 
unknown pievioush , but it was new in the sense that by 
the Gieat Wai India speedily became the India that we 
know from histoiical recoids A ceitam fusion of different 
lacc':, cultures and ideals bad to take place in older 
that the peculiai civilization of India might unfold itself; 
and tins fusion was accomplished about the time of the 
Ou'.it Wai, and parti) no doubt by means of the Great 
Wai, ‘■omc ten centimes before Cluiotuin eia ” After 
{lointing out the irnpoitant pait placed b\ Kiishna in 
tilt' \N.ir, as the chauoleei of Aijana, one of the Pandava 
bruther-, he sa\s that Vishnu was first identified with 
N u i>.ma and then both w'oie equated w'lth Krishna 
Of f urjij.'na, he icmarks — 


i 


p!oh>h)\ the name red!) meins whnt natuinlh it would 
’’’ ' *'f the yjara f'urnh " , that Nfafijana was 

m***' e Hum.' or beifusl Saint, a Ihsln, as the Hindus 

* * e ![ !'i'n , Hid ponif'hov ho becune idontified with 
» I'l'is the 1 il Spirit This theori icalh is not hv 

t ' - V lU - 1 , at tust it m.v\ ‘-I f«ni to bo Disiuo 
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to his city The Kishkmdha-kanda tells of Eama’s 
pursuit of Kavana and his coming to Kishkindha, the 
city of Sugiiva, the king of the apes, who pined 
him as an ally m his expedition , and the Sundara-kanda 
desciibes the march of then armies to Lanka, which is 
identified with Ceylon, and then crossing over the 
stiaits Then comes the Yuddha-kanda, which nairates 
the wai with Bavana, his death in battle, the restoration 
of SIta, the return of Bama and Sita to Ayodbya, and 
the crowning of Bama in place of Dasaiatha, who had 
died of griet during his exile Finally comes the Uttara- 
kanda, which relates that Bama, hearing some of the 
people ot Ayodhya spitefully casting aspersions on the 
virtue of Sita during her imprisonment m the palace of 
Bavana, gave way to foolish jealousy and banished her 
to the hermitage of Valmiki, where she gave birth to 
twin sons, Kusa and Lava , v/hen these boys had grown 
up, Yalmiki taught them the Bdmayana and sent them 
to sing It at the court of Bama, who on hearing it sent 
for Sita, who came to him accompanied by Yalmiki, 
who assured him of her purity , and then Sita swore to 
it on oath, calling upon her mother the Earth-goddess to 
bear witness , and the Earth-goddess received her back 
into her bosom, leaving Bama bereaved, until after manv 
days he was translated to heaven 

Such is the tale of Bama, as told in the Vdlvilhi~ 
jRaniaijava — a clean, wholesome story of chivalry, love and 
adventure But cleaily the VdlmlJci-Bdvidyana is not 
the woik cf a single hand We can trace m it at least 
two strata Books II — YI contain the older stratum , the 
rest is the addition of a later poet or series of poets, who 
have also inserted some padding into the earlier books 
Tbis older stratum, the nucleus of the epic, gives us a 
picture of heroic society in India at a very early date, 
probablj not very long after the age of the JJpanishads , 
peihaps we shall not be far wrong, if we say it was 
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composed sometime before the fourth ccuturj B C In it 
Rama is simpl> a licro miraculous m strength and good 
nrss, but no^c^tbeles3 whollj human but m tlie later 
stratum — Books I and VII and the occasional insertions 
in the other books — conditions are changed and Kama 
appears as a god on earth a partial incarnation of 
Vishnu exactly as m the Gi/nand other later 

parts of the Mahabharata the hero Krishna has become 
an incarnation of Vishnu also The parallel ma> c%en bo 
traced further Kriohna stands to Arjuna in >crj much 
the same relation as Rtinia to his brother Lakshmana — 
a greater and lesser hero growing into an incarnate god 
and his chief follower This is thoronghl} in liarmon> 
with Hindu ideas which rognlarI> conecuo the teacher 
as accompanied by his disciple and abhor the notion of a 
\oicc crying in tlio wtldomess indeed wo ma) almost 
venture to suspect that this symmetry in the epics is not 
altogether uninfluenced by this ideal This howc\cr» is 
a detail the mam point to observe is timt Kuma was 
originally a local hero of the Solar dynasty a legendary 
king of Ayodhya and as the Puninas give him a full 
pedigree there is no good reason to doubt that ho really 
existed once upon a time But the story with which 
he is associated in the Ramayana is puzzling Is it a 
pure romance ? Or is it a glorified version of some real 
adventures? Or can it bo an old tale perhaps dating 
from the early dawn of human history re adapted and 
fitted on to the person of an historical Rama ? The first 
of these hypotheses seems unlikely though by no means 
impossible The second suggestion has found much 
favour Many have believed that the story of the expe 
dition of Rama and his army of apes to Lanka represents 
a movement of the Aryan invaders fioin the North 
towards the South and this is supported to some extent 
by Indian tradition which has located most of the places 
mentioned in the Ramayana and m particular has 
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identified Lanka with Ceylon In snppoit of this, one may 
point to the Iliad of Homer, which has a somewhat 
similar theme, the rape and recovery of Helen by the 
armies of the Achseans, the basis of which is the histoii- 
cal fact of an expedition against Tioy and the destruction 
of that city But theie are serious difficulties m the way 
of accepting this analogy, the most seiious of all being 
the indubitable fact that there is not a tittle of evidence to 
show that such an expedition was ever made by the 
Aryans True, there were waves of emigration from 
Aryan centres southward in early times , but those that 
travelled as far as Ceylon went by sea, eithei from the 
coasts of Bengal or Oiissa oi Bombay. Besides, the 
expedition of Rama is obviously fabulous, for his aimy 
was composed not of Aryans, but of apes All things 
considered, theie seems to be most plausibility in the 
thud hypothesis Certainly, Rama was a local hero 
of Ayodhya, and piobably he was once a real king, 
so it is likely enough that an old Saga attached itself 
early to his memory And as his fame spread abroad, 
pimcipally on the wings of Valmiki’s poem, the honours 
of semi-divimty began to be paid to him in many places 
bej'Ond his native land, and about the beginning of our 
era he was recognized as an incarnation of Vishnu sent 
to establish a leign of righteousness m the world In 
Southern India, this cult of Rama, like that of Krishna, 
has for the most part remained subordinate to the wor- 
ship of Vishnu, though the Vaishnava church there has 
from early times recognized the divinity of both of them 
as embodiments of the Almighty But its great home is 
the North, wheie millions worship Rama with passionate 
and all-absorbing love 

The other and more orthodox view may be stated in 
the words of Li Macdoneli, who writes thus — 

The plot of the Bdrndyana thus consists of two distinct 
parts The first, ending with the return of Bharata to Ayodhya 
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hnso\crj nppoirxnco of bojnR b'ised on bistoncnl tradition 
for Iksh\i\Vu, Das\nvtlia and RAma nro tho names of miglity 
kings mentioned c\ on m tbo lito \fda though not connected 
there Isor is there a niilhologicalbackground or anything 
fabulous in the courfio of tho narratuo The second part is 
entirely difTorent m character for its basis is mythological 
and tho story is full of maiacllous and fantastic incidents It 
has commonly been regarded as an allegory representing tho 
first attempt of tho Aryans to conquer tho South or to spread 
their ci\ili?ation o^cr tho Deccan and Ceylon In no part of 
tho epic houc\er, is RAma descnl»ed as cslahhshmg Aryan 
dominion in tho Soutii or men as intending to do so Nor is 
RAma s expedition c^er represented as in any way affecting the 
ci\ihration of tho South Tho poet knows nothing about tho 
Deccan except that BrAliman hermitages are to ho found there 
Otherwise it IS a region haunted by tho monsters and fabulous 
beings with which an Indian miagination would people an 
unknown land Tho second part of tho epic is thus probably 
an outcome of Indian mythology Slta appears m VC-dic 
btoraturo as tho Furrow porsootfied and is accounted tho wife 
of Indra tho god of rain RAma hor Imsband is probably no 
other than Indra ins conflict with Ruaana corresponding to 
tho Vntra myth of tho Titg Vida 

The differcnco between the two mows is not great rnr me 
though it must be observed that Dr Barnot sheds off tho 
mythological aspect of tho earner theory and sees in tho 
hero of tho epic a real historical personage who onco 
ruled over Ayodhya Certain other versions of tho epic 
Will be referred to below It will suffice here to add 
that though the author of the epic knows not the South 
and does not state that Buma led an expedition to it with 
a view to establishing an Aryan dominion m it it is not 
denied that he has heard of it as containing Brahman 
hermitages amidst surroundings not very congenial to 
the inodes of life led by ascetics Among these ascetics 
was Agasthya with whom the South is closely connected 
An attempt will be made, m so far ns it may be possible 
to group together below events and persons belonging to 
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this pciiod, and the places which local tiadition con- 
nects them with. 

Of the )is/ns who in the earliest times penetiated to 
the South, Agasthya is one of the most conspicuous 
The tiadition that he caused the Vindhya mountains to 
how down and yield him a passage, no less than the 
umveisal popular belief, seem to point him out as the 
foreiunuei of the last Aiyan raigiation into the penin- 
sula To him the Tamil lace attiibutc their first know- 
ledge of letters. After civilizing the Dravidiansor Tamil 
people, he retired to a hill in the Western Ghats still 
named after him, and was subsequently identified with 
the star Canopus The ascendancy he gamed over the 
enemies of the Brahmans had, according to the Ravid- 
yana, rendered the southern regions safe and accessible 
at the time when Rama crossed the Vindhya range 
The scene of the following grotesque and monstrous 
story of the exercise of his power is laid at Stambhodadhi 
(Kammasandia), on the banks of the Arkavati, near 
Nelamangala There Agasthya is related to have had an 
dshiavia, and thither came the Rakshasa brothers, Vatapi 
and Ilvdla, who, having obtained the boon that they 
should be invulnerable to gods and giants and might 
assume any form at will, had applied themselves to the 
work of destioymg the yisJus Then modus opeiandi was 
as follows — Ilvala, the elder, assuming the form of a 
Brahman, would enter the dshtama and invite the rislii 
to some ceremony requiring the sacrifice of a goat At 
this Vatapi, taking the form of the sheep, was sacrificed 
and eaten The repast over, Ilvala would exclaim 

Vatapi, come forth,” when the latter, resuming his 
natural form, would burst out from the iisln, lending 
him asunder, and the two brothers eat him up This plan 
they tried on Agasthya, but he was forewarned When, 
therefore, after the sacrificial meal, Ilvala as usual 
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summoned \ jilupi to come forth AgnsHjj i replied that ho 
digested and gone to then orld of Inmn Ihnla 
rushing to fall upon him \\aR reduced to ashes b> a 
glance (I or the original legend see Miitr rit Texts 
II 115) Weber considers that the fitorj indicates the cxis 
tcncc of cannibals in the Deccan Of lUala perhaps s\o 
ha\e a trace in the Milage of Ilaaaln hno\\ntoi uropcans 
os Iclwal near ^I\^oro Vultipipurn is the simc ns 
Badiiini nearDharwar 

Of other n«/iM tradition has it that Gautama per 
formed penance on the island of Senngapatam in the 
Cau\cr>, Kan\a on the stream at Mnlur near Channa 
patna Vibhundaka at the Tunga at Sringtri Mnrkanda 
on the Bhadm at KandC)a Datt»(rL\a on the Baba 
Budnns besides raaoN others in different places 

The Asuns and Ibtkslinsas who aro reprcsciito<l as dis 
turbing the sacrifices and do^otinng tho pnests signtf> sajs 
r^s cn morel) the sarago tnt>cs which placed llicmscKcsin 
hostile opfiosition to tho Bnthnmnical institutions Tho onl) 
other actors who appear m additioi to the<(o aro tlio 
monko)9 which all) tlicmseUcs to Ihnna and render him 
assistance This can onl) mean that when tho Ar)on Kslm 
tn)a8nrst made hostile incursions to the souti) the) were aided 
h) another (lortion of tho indi|,cnou9 tribes 

Of tho Asuras, traditions are prcscracd tlint Guhiisura 
had his capital at Hanhara on tl c Tungablmdra Hidim 
basura was established at Chitaldiug Bakasura near 
Bahman Ghar Mahishasura from aa horn Mj sore derives 
its name at Chumundi, and so on Tho Asuras it is 
said being defeated b> the Dtaas built three castles m 
the three worlds one of iron on the earth one of silver 
in the air and one of gold in the skj These the DCvas 
smote and conquered the three aaorlds the muster of 
the forces for tho assault in the triple city or Tripura 
having taken place according to tradition at tho hill 
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of Kurudumale, piopeily Kudumale, near Mulbagal. 
Eefeience to a city named Tiipura will befound in con- 
nection with the Kadamba kings, farther on The 
legend perhaps means that the indigenous tribes m the 
west retired above the Ghats before Aryan invaders, and 
were finally subdued by then assailants penetrating to 
the tableland from the east, and taking the lofty hill 
forts 

The Bdkshasas appear to have been a powerful race 
dominant in the south, whose capital was at Lanka in 
the island of Ceylon The kingdom of the Vdnara or 
monkey race was in the north and w'est of Mysore, 
their chief city being Kishkmdha near the village of 
Hampe, on the Tungabhadra The ancient Jam Bdmd- 
yana, composed m Hala Kannada, gives a genealogy of 
the kings of either race down to the time of Eama’s 
expedition, which will be made use of farther on, so far 
as it relates to Mysore In it we are also introduced to 
the Vtdijddhaias, whose empire was apparently more to 
the north, and whose principal seat was at Bathanapura- 
Chakravalapura The Silaharas of Karahata (Karhad), 
near Kholapur, are known by the name of Vidyadharas. 
(Di Buhlei, Y%kramdnka Veva Cliarita^ Int. 40 ) 

In order, however, to obtain something like a connected 
narrative of events more or less historical of these remote 
times, we may begin with an account of the Haihayas. 
Wilson imagines them to be a foreign tribe, and inclines, 
with Tod, to the opinion that they may have been of 
Scythian origin and perhaps connected with a race of 
similar name who first gave monarchs to China. (Wilson, 
y^sllnu Buqdna, Bk IV, ch xi, last note, Tod, Annals of 
Bajastlian, I, 36 ) Haihaya was also the name of a great- 
grandson of Yadu, the progenitor of the Yadavas They 
overran the Deccan, driving out from Mahishmati, on 
the upper Narmada (Nerbudda) a king named Bahu, 
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Bc\entcenth m descent fiom Purukutsi of the Bolar line 
the restorer of the dominion of the Niigas He fled \Mth 
bis wi\cs to the forest, where ono of them ga\e birth to 
Sagarn who became a great conqueror and paramount 
ruler m India Sagara is the king most cominonl) named 
at the end of inscriptions ns an c\aniplo of liberality m 
granting endowments of land lie nearly exterminate 1 
the Haihayas and associated races the Sakas \uNanas 
Kumbojis Paradas and Pahla\as — but at the intcrccs 
Sion of his priest Vasishtha forbore from further slaugh 
ter and contented himself with imposing on them 
certain modes of sha\ing the head and wearing the hair 
to mark their degradation to the condition of out castes 
Eacntualh the Haihayas established their capital at 
Ratanpur (m the Central Pro\inccs) and continued m 
power until deposed by the Mahrattas m 1711 AD 
Inscriptions have been found proMng the dominion of 
the Haihayas over the Upper Narmada Valley as far 
back as the second century A D {Central Provinces 
Gaseifeer Int 1 ) 

At a later period Arjuna the son of Kntavirya and r*rasuR 
hence called Kurtaviryarjuna (which distinguishes him 
from Arjuna one of the Pundu princes), was ruling over 
the Haihayas On him the Mnni Dattatrtya had con 
ferred a thousand anns and other powers with which 
he oppressed both men and gods He is oven said to 
have seized and tied up Ravana About the same time 
a sflgo named Jamadagni nephew of Visvamitra the 
uncompromising opponent of Vasishtha having obtained 
m marriage Renuka daughter of King Prasenajit they 
had fi\e sons the last of whom was Rama called Parasu 
Rama or Rama with the axe to distinguish him from 
the hero of the Edmajjana He is represented as the 
sixth ai.afa» of Vishnu his axe however was given to 
him by Siva 
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Jaroadagni was entrusted by Indra with, the care of 
Suiabhi, the celestial cow of plenty , and on one occa- 
sion, being -visited by Kaitaviiya, who was on a hunting 
expedition, regaled the Ea]a and his followers m so 
magnificent a manner as to excite his astonishment, 
until he learned the secret of the inestimable animal 
possessed by his host. Impelled by avarice, he demand- 
ed the cow , and on lefusal, attempted, but in vain, to 
seize it by force, casting down the tall trees surrounding 
the hermitage On being mfoimed of what had hap- 
pened, Parasu Kama was filled with indignation, and 
attaching Kaitavliyaijuna, cut off his thousand aims and 
slew him His sons in return killed Jamadagni, m the 
absence of Parasu Rama Wheieupon Renuka became 
a Sati, by burning herself on hei husband’s funeral 
pyre With hei dying breath she impiecated curses on 
the head of hei husband’s murderer, and Parasu Rama 
vowed, after performing his father’s funeral obsequies, 
to destroy the whole Kshatriya lace There is little 
doubt that the so-called cow was a fertile tract of country, 
such as Sorab (literally SuiaWn), where the scene of 
this transaction is laid, is well known to be The story, 
however, is differently related m the Mahdhlm ata, but 
with too unnatural and improbable circumstances The 
sequel is the same 

Having twenty-one times cleared the earth of Ksha- 
triyas, he gave her at the conclusion of an asvamedha, a 
rite, whose performance was a sign of the consumma- 
tion of victory, as a sacrificial fee to Rasyapa, the 
officiating priest; who, in order that the remaining 
Kshatrijas might be spared, immediately signalled him 
off with the sacrificial ladle, saying, “ G-o, great Mum, to 
the shore of the southern ocean. Thou must not dwell 
in mj territory ” Parasu Rama then applies to Sagara, 
the ocean, for some land, and compels it to retire, creat- 
ing the seven Konkanas, or the maritime regions of the 
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western coipl whither he withdraws to the Mnhendra 
inownt'iin The 1 arth who findt. it verj incoincnient 
to do without the Kvlnlrms ns rnlcraand Km{,fi appeals 
to Kasvftpi who diccovera gome scions of ro>nl houses 
that ln%c cscai>cd the {,entnl massacre of their incc 
and mslaU them 

11ns prodigious legend in which the m>thical l^po of 
Brulinianism is clearly enough rr\ca1cd as nrrn\cd m 
opi>osiiion to the mihtarj caste is hj tradition connected 
with mnn\ parts of M\M)rc Somb tahih is the Surnlih' 
which was Jamadagni a ixiS'CR'^jon The temple of 
lltnuka etisling to this daj at Chaiidragulti is gaid to 
mark the spot where she burnt herself on the funeral pvre 
of her husband and that of Kulnlnlamina at Kolar is 
said to hn\o been erected m her honour from KiirtaMr 
jarjuoa having there l>ccn slam The colloqus with 
Sagara ifi said to have been near lirthahalli At Hire 
tnagalur (in Kadur District) is a singular mcmorml in the 
temple of Parnsu the axe of tin, hero and its ancient 
name of Bhurgovapun connects the town with him as 
being a descendant of Bhrigu 

Our history has next to do with Bums — called b) wav Wma. 
of distinction Bnmachandra —the hero of the Hamaynna 
and the seventh aiatur of Vishnu On his waj homo 
after winning bita hj breaking the bow of Si\a ho is 
Btrangclj cnouph eaid to have been encountered bv 
Parasu Buma who required him to break a bow of 
Vishnu which he produced This Buma did and at the 
same tunc dcstrojed Parasu Buma s celestial abode The 
Btor> of Buma — a Kshatnjn but obedient to the 
Brahmans of the solar line the son of Dasaratha King 
of Ajodhja (Oudh) — and of the abduction during their 
wanderings in the Dandaka forest of his wife the fair SUa 
by Havana the Eakshasa King of Lanka m Cejlon is too 
well known to need repetition bore To this dnj not tin 
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incident therein has abated in mteiest to the millions of 
India, and few parts of the land but claim to be the scene 
of one or other of its adventures Without stopping to 
dwell on the romantic episode, which will be found in the 
history of the Kadur District, of Eishya Sringa, to whom 
indirectly the birth of the hero is ascribed, it is evident 
that Rama’s route from Panchavati or Nasik, at the 
source of the Godavari, to Ramesvara, on the south- 
eastern coast opposite Ceylon, would naturally lead him 
across the table-land of Mysore 

All accounts agree in stating that the first news Rama 
received that Ravana had carried off his wife to Ceylon, 
was conveyed to him while at the court of Sugriva, the 
King of Kishkmdha, and that with the forces here obtained 
he accomplished his expedition and the recovery of Sita 
He first met Sugriva, then dispossessed of his kingdom, 
at the sources of the Pampa or Tungabhadra, and assisted 
him in recovering his throne The former region, there- 
fore, V'ould be in the Western Ghats, lo Kadur District, 
and the situation of Kishkmdha is generally acknowledged 
to be on the Tungabhadra, north of Mysore, near the 
village of Hampe, where in modern times arose the cities 
of Anegundi and Vijayanagar The Brahmamcal version 
of the Bdmdyana, as contained m Valmiki’s famous poem, 
describes the races of this region as Vdnaras and Kapis, 
or monkeys But the Jam Bdmdyana, previously 
referred to, calls Kishkmdha the Vd 7 iara Dhvaja king- 
dom, or kingdom of the monkey flag This simple device 
on the national standard, therefore, may have led to 
the forces being called the monkey army, and thence 
easily sprung all the other embellishments of the story 
as popularly received We shall tollow the Jam version 
m giving the previous history of the kings of Kishkmdha 

By the conquests of Sagara, here made a descendant 
of Puiu, a prince named Toyada Vahana (the same as 
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\ulnna or JiinOti Ynlnni), who hnd tliojght of 
miming a pnncc^s whom Signm appropnitcs is tlri\cn 
to tike ufugt with Bhimi Kukstmi of Lin! a and the 
litter, being without heir* Icaiei to him tint kingdom 
11 well M Pntnh Lanka Aft*'r lnan^ generations 
BhaMh Kirti nrifics in tint line who‘*e wifos brother 
SrikinthaKumara Iwing, dcsirousofcstahhshinga pnnci 
\Y\\\i\ for !nniso\f veta out (or the I nnara Drtpa or 
inonkcx nhnd whore the accounts he receives of the 
Kifihkindha hill induce him to select it ns the site of 
his capital Ho accordingU founded there the cilj of 
Kishkindha nnd is the progenitor of the Imo of kings of 
the inonkcN flag 

Iho successors of Srikinlha Kuniiira in regular 
descent were Vnjrakantha Indravtidha Amam Pmhhu 
(who nnrncsn princess of Lanka) und Knpi Kcln After 
several more kings whose names ntc not mentioned the 
line IS continued bv Mahudadhi and his son Protibindu 
The latter has two sons Kishkindha nnd Andhrakn 
A Scatjamcara being pro^,hiraid for Mandara ^full 
princess of \ditvanioara on the Vijnjartha parvata 
these princes attend ns well ns Vija>a Simlm son of 
Asanivtga the Vidvjidhara Clmkmvnrti andSuktsha the 
voung king of Lanka Ihc Indv s choice fulling on 
Kishkindha Vijava Simha is indignant nnd attacks him 
but IS killed b) Andhraka AsanivCt,a to revenge his 
son s death marches against Kishkindha nnd Suktsha 
and lake'- both their kingdoms Thej retire to Putnla 
Lanka After a tune Kishkindha founds a cit) on Mndhu 
parvata nnd has there two sons Rikshaja and burjaja 
Suktsha in Patfila Lanka has three sons— Muh bumuli 
and Muljavant — who on attaining, to manhood recover 
pos ession of Lanka Meanwhile in the Vidjivdhnra 
‘kingdom, Asamvega has been succeeded bv Sihasruni 
and he bj Indra The Lanka princes with tho aid of 
Pikshaja and bur)a]a attack the latter but aie defeated 
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and again lose then kingdoms, all letirmg to Patala 
Lanka as hefoie In the couise of time, to Katnasrava, 
son of Sumali, is hoin Bavana, the predestined champion 
of the Eakshasa race He regains Lanka and Kishkmdha, 
and restores the latter to Eikshaja and Suryaja Vali 
and Sngriva, the sons of the last, succeed to the throne 
Eavana now demands their sister in marriage , but Vali, 
being opposed to it, abdicates, and thus leaves Sugiiva 
alone m the government 

On one occasion, Sugriva, owing to some dispute with 
his wife Sutare, stays away from his capital , and during 
his absence, a double of himself, who most closely re- 
sembles him, usurps his place and imposes upon all the 
ministers The real Sugriva, being in ahx, lesoits to his 
friend Hanuman, son of Pavanajaya, king of Hanuvara 
or Hanuruha-dvipa Then, hearing about Eama, he 
visits him at Patala Lanka, and undertakes to discover 
Sita’s place of confinement in return for Eama’s assistance 
in regaining his thrdne Kishkmdha is accordingly 
attacked, tue false or Maya Sugriva is killed, and Sugriva 
restored News having been received from a neighbouring 
chief that he saw Eavana bearing Sita to Lanka, a coun- 
cil IS now held, at which it is resolved to send to Hanu- 
vara-dvipa for Hanuman, as being of Eakshasa descent 
The latter arrives, and undertakes to go to Lanka as a 
spy and discover the truth of the report He sets out by 
way of Mahendra-parvata and Dadhi-mukha-parvata and 
brings back tokens from Sita, Forces are at once mus- 
tered for the expedition to Lanka for her recovery. The 
march of the army to the southern sea leads them to 
Velandha-pura, ruled over by Samudra , to Suvelachala, 
ruled over by Suvela, and lastly to Hamsa-dvipa, whose 
king was Dviparadana 

The identity of the places mentioned in the foregoing 
account it is perhaps difficult to establish But it seems 
not unlikely that Patala Lanka, evidently, from the name, 
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a c>l\ bclo's Uio Gbah and Mongmg to the lUlvRbasa 
kingdom of Ccvlon, ^\aR FOinc place in Katnrn for tbo 
domintons of Ka%ana arc aaid to ha%c extended to 
Incbmopolv on the c,*\xt and lo Goknrnn on the west of 
the i>oninsiila JlnnuMri or llannrnbn dvipi again is no 
doubt one of the islands in the Hrpe lake of llonaxnr or 
Honorc near Gersoppa at the month of the Sharixali 
which forms the Gerwippa I alls The principal i‘>land 
m the outer hav was fortified Sixippa Nivjnk of 
Ikkcri and is now calltsl lla i\a lluji durgo Ihc 
north west of M\Mrc feema thus prcU> cltirlj con 
nccled with an important part of ItuinaR cxi>editjon 
Local traditions lesn credible mchancUr will i>e found 
noticed under the ecxcral places where iht^ are current 
A spurious grant on copper plates (/ C VII, SliimOoa 
8G) found at Kudalur and claiming connection with 
A>odhxa and its kings ina> \hs referred to hero This 
grant claims lo Iks one made b> the 1 mperor Pint 
mungada son of the 1 miioror Uukmungada and grand 
son of the rmi>eror Iltma These rulers arc described 
as of the Sur\a kula or Solar race lords of A\udh)apura 
(Oudh) and Imxing a flag bearing the crest of a golden 
peacock The plates arc said lo Imxc been diRco\orcd 
when digging in the ground about sexentj oc cightj 
jears ago Thej arc tngraxed in perfect!) preserved 
Niigan characters and expressed m a curious mixture 
of Sanskrit and Marathi much of the latter part being 
unintelligible The grant apparent!) some land to n 
Brahman was made by the Lmperor Dharmangada wlicn 
on an expedition to the south in the )oar Aninda 
Rukmangada the father of the Emperor is the famous 
Vaishnavito king who preferred to sacrifico his son rather 
than gi\e up his i Kadasi (11th Day) fast The peacock 
crest referred to m the giant is unknown m M)Sort 
The Kadambas claim their origin from Mayuravarma 
which 18 accounted for by a story about a peacock 
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but tbis was not tbeir ciest As Mi Rice lemaiks, the 
grant appeals to be a fabrication and the Marathi in it 
shows it to be quite modern He con]ectuially assigns 
it to about 1750 AD, when the Mahrattas weie pie- 
dommant in the pait of Mysore from which this giant 
comes According to tiadition, Rukmangada was the 
king of Sakkarepatna, m the Kadur District, and made the 
Ayyankeie lake, foi the stability of which Honbilla, still 
worshipped at Sakkarepatna, was sacrificed 

Pandavas "We Will, therefore, proceed to the history of the Pandus, 
and briefly notice some of the more important events 
related in the Mahdbhdtata which tradition connects 
with Mysore Ar]una, the thud and most attractive of the 
five brothers, who by his skill m archery won Draupadi, 
the princess of Fanchala, at her Sioayamvaia, after 
a time vent into exile for twelve years, in order to fulfil 
a vow During his wanderings at this period, it is related 
that he came to the Mahendra mountains, and had an 
interview with Parasu Rama, who gave him many power- 
ful weapons Journeying thence he came to Mampura, 
where the king’s daughter, Chitrangada, fell m love with 
him, and he married her and lived there three years, and 
had by her, a son, Babhiuvahana The locality of this 
incident is assigned to the neighbourhood of Chamaiaja- 
nagar m the Mysore District, where the site of Mampura, 
to which we shall have again to refer, is still pointed out 
Manipur m Eastern Bengal, it appears, also lays claim 
to the story, but evidently on scanty grounds (Wheeler, 
Histoi y of India, ] 49, 425, notes ) 

When Yudhishthira resolved to perform the royal 
sacrifice called the Rajasuya, by which he proclaimed 
himself paramount sovereign, it was first necessary to 
subdue the kings who would not acknowledge him. 
Accordingly four expeditions were despatched, one to- 
wards each of the cardinal points The one to the south 
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\MS commindndln StihultNa After ^anous conquests 
he cro SOS the lungabhulra and encamps on the Kish 
kmdhi hiU %\hcro bushttm nnd VrKhftSwnn the chiefs of 
the monkcj nice make fricmlship Mith him Thence he 
goes to t!ie Canicrv and passing over to Mahislmnti 
(Mahishur, M\sorO attacks Kila its king whom he con 
quers and plunders of great wealth The Mahabharata 
in this place {Snhhti Pana) makes some singular state 
ments regarding the women of Mahishmati 'Ihc 1 ing 
Kila Baja, it is said had a most lo\cl> daughter of whom 
the god Agni (lire) became enamoured lie contriscd 
to pa) her mans secret Msits in the disguise of a Brah 
man One da) he was discoiered and scircd b) the 
guards who brought him lieforc the king Wlicn about 
to be condemned to punishment he Idarcd forth and 
revealed him«cU as the god \gni The Council hastened 
to appease him and be granted the boon (hat the women 
of ^1ahIshlnatt should thenceforth be free from the l>onds 
of inarnago m order that no adulterv might exist m the 
land and that he would befriend the king in tune of 
danger This description of free love would appl) to 
the Nairs and Narabudri lir thmans of Malabar but Roems 
misplaced m reference to M)Borc It mav however 
indicate that a chief of ^dnlabar origin liad at that time 
catablishcd himself in power m the south west and 
pos^ibl) refer to some stratagem attempted against him 
b) Jamadagni which ended in an alliance Sahadeva 
was forced to conciliate Agni before he could take 
Mahishmati 

It may here be stated that accoidmg to traditions of 
the Haiha) as m the Central Provinces Nila Dhvaja a 
descendant of Sndhvumna got the throne of Mahishmati 
(Mandla) Hamsa Dhvaja another son became monorch 
of Chandrapur (supposed to be Chanda) and a third 
received the kingdom of Ratanpur The two former 
kingdoms after the lapse of some generations were 
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overthrow n b} the Gonds, and the Batanpur kingdom 
alone sursned till the advent of the Mahrattas {Ccntwl 
Rrovinccs Gazetteer, 159.) 

Sudhan\a, a son of Hamsa Dhvaja, is also said in the 
tiaditions of Mysoie to have been the founder of Cham- 
pakanagaia, now lepiesented b} the village of Sampige, 
neat Kadaba, in Gubbi Taluk 

The onh actual lecoid hitheito found of a Nila Baja 
in the south is in the Samudiagupta insciiption at 
Allahabad, m which he is assigned to an unknoivn 
counti\ called Aviinnkta (signif}ing fieed oi liberated, a 
cuiious coincidence with the stoiy above given), and is 
mentioned between Vishnugopa of Kanchi and Haii- 
%arman of Vengi His peiiod, according to this, w'ould 
be the toiuth ccntui\ (See Fleet’s Eaily Gupta Kmgs, 
LT) 


Fiom ^^ahI‘'hInatl Saliadeva goes to the Sahyadii or 
Western Giiats, subdues man} hill chiefs, and, descend- 
ing to the coast, oaoiruns Konkana, Gaula and Keiala. 

'J’he fatf' of the great gambling match wdiich folloaved 
t}>e Ibljacuva, and the exile of the Pandavas for thiitecn 
jear^- (lining the last of winch the} w'eie to live incognito, 
rill'd nut be lelatod heio, as they aie gcneially well 
Knov. 11 an in^ciiption at ]?elagami in Shikaipur 

s.u^- that the Pandasas came there after 
thi' pt iforiuarfo of the Itfijasuva In the com so of their 
furthni V .iiidt 1 mgs, the biothcis aic lolntcd tohavelncd 
in tin Khnsaka foio'-t, and this is claimed to he the 
"lid n u>t sin loiinding Kiuale-duiga in the Shimoga 
Fj»-triit 'j he iitction of the mas^ice foi titications on 


ihi’. lull 1 u^’Ciibtd to the Pandus, as well as tlic 
I'firu -ti! !tt< throv.n acio^s the 7’itnga alxnc Tirtlmhalh. 
lie th'rfe* nth ir (,f t jb spent at the coiiit of 
' Mil' \n.iti, iti \.*t lulls diigun^ s, — lihimri as a rook, 
e *'n I untif h, Hnuipidi as a uaitmg-maid, et^ 

^ ‘ nn ! h rit 1 of this u arc full} giwn m tin 
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published nbstnclR of the It h onh nccc'y'irj 

here to ^Inlc Ihnt Viruli nigirt i*? more tlmn once 
mentioned in t!u Cb«lnhMi in criplton»5 nnd is b\ tndi 
tion identified uilh Hampit a few miles north of the 
‘'Onb frontier Wrilinp of this pi cc Sir N\ niter I Ihot 
raNs 'The remains of enorinouK forlificnlmns enclosing 
a great extent nri stilt Msibh I !m\» got n phn 
distmctU showing the circml of fcsen walls nnd ditches 
on the fide not coarred b\ Iht riser {M J I S Will 
21b Also fee / Y , 177 1 

\\cpisson to the great -firnmirJAd or horse Mcrtfict 
undertaken hj Vudhishlhtm winch forms the subject of 
one of the most ndnnrcd Kannada |x>eins the Jaimini 
Hharala Among the conditions of this regal cercrnon> 
it was required tlmt the horsi npiwnnbd for sacrifice 
should Ik} loosed and nllowed to wander free for the penml 
of one jear \\ horcsooscr it went it was fAlo\ etl bv an 
anna and if the king into whose lemtories it chanced to 
wander feire<l and refused to let it go war was at once 
declared and his submission cnforcctl Innccordancc witli 
these rules Arjtina was appointed to command the escort 
which guarded the horse Among the place* to which it 
slrajcd three are b> tradition connected with Mysore 
llio firht of these is Manipur near Clmmariijanagar 
prc\iousl> mentioned 'llicrc apjicar to be Fcscral 
reasons for accepting this as the locahU in preference to 
Manipur in Lastern Bengal In the \eraion gi\on bj 
Wheeler Vol 1 it is btated (39G) that tlio horse ashen 
loosed went towards thn south nnd that its return was 
m a northerly direction (111) these directions would not 
lead it to and from Bastom Bengal hut to and from South 
ern Mj sore til c> would Itisalsosaidt-lOb) thatstickaof 
sandalwood V7crc burnt in the Council hall of Manipur 
and also (408) that elephants were aery excellent in that 
countrj Now Mjsoro i the well Inown home of the 
sandal tree nnd the region assigned above ns the site of 
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Manipui IS peculiarly the resoit of elephants , within ten 
miles of that very site have been made the lemaihably suc- 
cessful captuLes of elephants described m Vol. I of this 
work The sequence of places visited by the horse after 
Manipur is also, as shown m the text, consistent with the 
identification here proposed From the notes (149, 425) 
it appears that the application of the story to Manipur 
m Bengal is of very recent date 

Babhruvahana, the son born to Arjuna at Manipur, 
had now grown up and succeeded to the throne His 
kingdom was also m a state of the highest prosperity 
It was pre-eminently “a land of beauty, valour, virtue, 
truth ” its wealth was fabulous, and its happiness, that 
of paradise it was filled with people, and not a single 
measure of land was unoccupied or waste Of Solomon 
in all his glory it is stated that “he made silver and gold 
at Jerusalem as plenteous as stones ’’ So here “ many 
thousands of chariots, elephants and horses were employ- 
ed in bringing' the revenue, in gold and silver, to a. 
thousand treasuries , and the of&ceis sat day and night 
to receive it , but so great was the treasure that the 
people who brought it had to wait ten or twelve years 
before their turn came to account for the money, obtain 
their acquittal and return home ” One Baja confessed 
that he sent a thousand cart-loads of gold and silver 
every year merely foi leave to remain quietly in his own 
kingdom When the horse came near this enchanting 
spot the Baja was informed of it , and, on his return 
from the chase in the evening, he commanded it to be 
brought before him The scene is thus declared — 

Now the whole ground where the Eaja held his council 
was covered with gold , and at the entrance to the council- 
chamher weie a hundred pillars of gold, each forty or fifty 
cuhits high , and the top of each pillar was made of fine gold 
and inlaid with jewels , and on the summits of the pillars and 
on the walls weie many thousand artificial birds, made so 
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exnct that nil N\ho S'wv tliom (hou;;ht tlicm to bo nlivo and 
there %\oro procioui 6tonc«» that Rhone like hmp'i ro tint tlioro 
> a*! no ncotl of nn> other hf,!it in the nsstndilj and there 
alfio %\cro placc<l the figurtR of fi^hoR inliid ^^^th mhicR and 
comchinR winch appcirtnl to IwMncnnd in motion Ml round 
the council hainvcro Rticka of Rindit wound round with fino 
cloth which had l>con stcoiietl m Rweet scent d oils and these 
were hunit to (ti\Q lifiht to the place instead of lainiis so that 
tho avholo compan> were i>crftimc<l witli tlie o<lour \nd 
before each one of tho pnnetpal persons in the nssemblj 
was idaccd a acsscl ornamented with jewels contaimnfi 
various perfumes and on cver> side and comer of tho hall 
were beautiful damsels who spnnklotl rose water and other 
odoriferous hquora And when tlio horse was hroufjht into 
tlio assembls all present were astonished at its l»eaiit> and 
thoi saw round its neck a necklace of txetUent jewels and a 
golden jilalo hanf,infi uj>on its forehead Then llftja IHbhru 
M\hana bade lus minister read the wnlmg on tho plate an I 
tho minister rose up and read aloud that IlAja iudbishthin 
had let loose tiio horso and Qpj>ointc<l \rjuna to l>o its 
guardian 

It wao resoUed that Babhruauhana bung Arjunas 
son should go forth to meet him m a splendid procession 
and restore the horse but Arjuni under some cmI inllu 
ence refused to acknowledge the Raja ns Ins son ho 
even kicked him, and taunted him with inventing a 
storj bccau c he os as afraid to fight Babhruaahana 
was then forced to change his demeanour which ho 
did with great dignity A despemto battle ensued, m 
which Arjuna was killed and all his chieftains were 
either slam or taken prisoners Congratulations were 
showered upon the victor but hia mother Chitrangadn 
swooned and declared her intention of burning herself 
on Arjuna s funeral pile In this dilemma Ulupi a 
daughter of Vasuki the Nuga or serpent Raja whom 
Arjuna had formerly married and who had aRerwards 
entered the service of Chitrangada re olved to get from 
her father a jewel which was m tho possession of tho 
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serpents, and which would restore Aijuna to life She 
accordingly sent a kinsman to her father with the 
request His council, howevei, being afraid of losing 
the jewel, refused to give it up On learning this, 
Babhtuvahana made war upon the serpents and compel- 
led them to give it up Arjuna was by its means 
restored to life and reconciled to his son 

The horse then entered the territory of Ratnapura, a 
city of which name, it will be seen, was situated near 
Lakvalh in Kadur District The animal was here seized, 
but rescued by Arjuna It next wandered into Kuntala, 
the country of Ghaudrahasa, whose capital we shall find 
was at Kubattur in Shimoga District Here also the 
king was compelled to release it 

The story of Chandrahasa is a pleasing and favourite 
romance He was the son of a king of Kerala, and was 
born with six toes While an infant, his father was 
killed in battle, and his mother perished on her hus- 
band’s funeral pile His nurse then fled with him to 
Kuntala, and when she died, he was left destitute and 
forced to subsist by begging. While doing so one day 
at the house of the minister, who is appropriately named 
Dushta Buddhi, or evil counsel, some astrologers noted 
that the boy had signs of greatness upon him, indicating 
that he would one day become ruler of the country 
The minister, hearing of it, took secret measures to have 
him murdered m a forest , but the assassins relented, 
and contented themselves with cutting off his sixth toe, 
which they produced as the evidence of having carried 
out their instructions Meanwhile, Kulmda, an officer 
of the court, hunting in that direction, heard the boy’s 
cry , and, pleased with his appearance, having no son of 
his own, took him home to Ghandanavati and adopted 
him 

He grew up to be very useful and, by defeating some 
rebellious chieftains, obtained great praise "and wealth 
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for his adopted father ^\hlch excited the jealousy of tho 
tiimislcr The latter rcsohed to feeo foi himself paid a 
Msit to Jvuhndn ^\hcn to his ostomshment ho learnt 
that all this prosperity was due to nn adopted son 
ClmndrahaRi a\ho had been picked up in tho forest 
years ago bleeding from the loss of a sixth loo The 
truth at onco broke upon him that it asas tho boy he had 
thought to murder ItcsoKcd more than ever to get rid 
of hira ho dissimulates and proposes to send him on an 
errand to court which was gladh enough undertaken 
A letter was accordingly sent b\ him to Madnna 
the inmistcrs son who wais holding odico during Ins 
fathers absence, directing that poison {vt^ha) should be 
at onco giacn to the bearer asbeaalucd his own adaance 
ment For the minister had secretly rcsoKcd as there 
was no male heir to the throne to marry Madana to the 
king 6 daughter and tlius secure tho kingdom to his own 
family Chandrahasa bearing tho letter arrived near 
tho city where he saw a charming garden Being 
weary, he tied his horse to a tree and lay down to rest 
when ho fell asleep 

Now it so happened that this garden l>clongcd to tho 
minister snd that morning his daughter Vishaya (to 
whom before leaving ho had jestingly promised to send 
a husband), bad como there with tho daughter of 
the Baja and all their maids and companions to take 
their pleasure and they all sported about m tho 
garden and did not fail to jest each other about being 
married Presently Vishaya wondered away from tho 
others and came to tho tank wrhere she saw the hand 
some young Ghandrahasa lying asleep on tho bank and 
at onco fell in love with him She now noticed a letter 
half falling from his bosom and to her great surprise 
saw it was in tho handwriting of her father and 
addressed to her brother Bemembcring what had been 
said about sending her a husband she gently drew out 
ji or VOL II 3 
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the letter and, opening it, read it One slight alteration 
she saw would accomplish her wishes, she accordingly 
changed the woid ws/iaua, poison, into vishaija, her own 
name, le-sealed it with a copy of her father s seal which 
she had with hei, and replaced it in the young man’s 
bosom 

When Madana received the letter he was greatly 
surprised, but as the message was urgent, at once pro- 
ceeded with arrangements for marrying his beautiful 
sister to the handsome stranger. The ceremony had 
just been concluded, with all manner of pomp and 
rejoicing, when the minister returned Seeing what had 
happened, he was struck dumb with amazement The 
production of the letter further convinced him that 
through fate the mistake must have been his own 
Suffice it to say that he makes another attempt to get 
rid of Chandrahasa, but it so chances that his own son 
Madana is killed instead, and Chandiahasa, taking the 
fancy of the king, is adopted as heir to the throne and 
maiiied to the princess Whereon the minister, driven 
to despeiation, kills himself 

Before quitting the legendary period, theie is yet one 
tradition demanding notice During the first twelve 
jeais’ exile of Aijuna, before visiting Manipur, he had 
maiiied Subhadra, the sister of Krishna By her he had 
a son named Abhimanyu When, at the conclusion of 
the thiiteenth year of the second period of exile, the 
Pfmdavas threw off their at the court of Virata, 

the Baja offered his daughter Uttara to Aijuna But 
the latter declining her for himself, on the ground that 
he had acted as her music and dancing master and she 
had tru'^ted him as a father, accepted her for his son 
Abhimanyu, from which union sprung Parikshit, whose 
son w.is Janamejaya This is the monarch to whom the 
Mahahhdrata is recited 
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Pankfilnl according to n curse died from the bito of a 
serpent, m rc\cngc for winch it was that JanainCjajn 
performed his celebrated Sarpa "iatja or serpent Bucrificc 
This cercinonj according to truhtion took phee at 
Hireinagahir in the Kadur District and three agraharas 
in the bhniioga District — Ganj Kuppigiddeand Begur — 
possess inscriptions on copper plates all written in 
Sanskrit and m Nngari cbaractcrs professing to be grants 
made bj Tanaintjaja to the ofliciating Brahnnns on the 
occasion of the Sarpa \aga The gcnuinenc'ss of these 
and other allied grants has been a subject of much con 
troNorsN among scholars There is liowe\cr scarcely 
any doubt now that these grants though alleged to ha\o 
been made by the I mperor Janamejaya are of a date 
considerably later than lus period llio best known of 
these grants are the Gauj ugrahara plates (L C VII 
ShiTOoga Shikarpjr *10) which were brought to light at 
the beginning of the last century by Colonel Cohn Mac 
kcnzic who made the surrey of Mysore, and arc said to 
bo mentioned m a sajiad of 171C issued by Cbcnnamuji, 
Bam of Bednur They aro cDgra\cd in an old form of 
Nandi Nagari characters and expressed m the Sanskrit 
language except for certain Kannada form m describing 
the donees Similar to these arc the Kuppagaddo plates 
(C C VIII Shimoga ii Sorab 183) The Begur grant 
(C C VII Shiraoga i Shiknrpur 12) belongs to the same 
class, though no plates arc forthcoming there being 
available only a copy on paper Another grant of this 
kind IS E G VII Shikarpur 80, discovered at Siralkoppa 
who^e characters however appear modern From EC 
V Hassan District Arsikerc 110 wo learn that tho 
Brahmans of Kodangalur claim to have had a Janame 
jaya grant but that tho Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana 
offered them a much better village and removed them to 
Kellangerc otherwise known as Hanharopur agrahdra 
This was apparently m 1142 A D , which date seems to 
M or VOL II 3* 
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fuimsli some indication of the period to which we can 
assign these grants Mr Rice has published, in the 
I A VIII, 89, a giant in precisely the same charac- 
ters and terms, hut dated in Saka 366 (A R 444) and 
attiihuted to Vira-Nonamba of the Chalukya family- 
This atforded a clue to the real date of this giant, its 
professed date, Saka 366, being obviously a wrong one. 
Yira-Ronamba was another name of Jayasimha, the 
younger brother of Vikramaditya, the Chalukya king, 
and ruler of the Banavase Piovmce from about 1076 
A D Mr Rice was, theiefoie, inclined to associate 
these giants with him and published in the same place 
parallel veisions of the two grants to show their sub- 
stantial identity Mr. Rice urges that they are not to be 
tieated as “ palpable forgeries ” in the sense that 
they aie records of giants that weie never made, “for 
most of the villages can still be identified ” He accord- 
ingly suggests that the giants themselves were probably 
genuine, but perhaps to some insecurity or instability in 
the authority making them, they were attributed to a 
period safely too far removed for criticism The figures of 
the Saka years are wrong but there is no forgery about 
Viia-Nonamba’s grant, and it expressly says that it 
was written by the highly accomplished {Ati-Kusala) 
Odvachari This and the Begur and Ruppagadde plates 
are signed by A i i-i aija-mastaka tala-pralian We know 
that the title Vlra~tala-]}i ahdrv was given by Ahavamalla, 
father of Vila Nolamba, to the Huliyere Chief Sthira- 
gambhira, for the bold manner in which he rescued 
Nolamba’s queen from her captors, and the title Ga7ida- 
tala-praJid') i to the Nirgunda Chief, for a feat peiformed 
at Kalyana, the Chalukya capital These coincidences 
are, as Mr Rice remarks, significant. 

The four giants above named are said in them to 
have been made by the Empeioi Janamejaya, son of 
the Emperor Paiiksbit of the Pandava-kula, lord of 
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Hastmiipum \sith titles iiRuallj applied to the ChaluK^'is 
Ho 19 said to lm\o made the grants while on nn 
cxiicdition to the south m the presence of the god 
Horihara at the confluence of the Tungi and Ilnndra 
on the occasion of his performing the Snrpti luga or 
serpent sacrifice These and other data contained in the 
grants thcm‘:clvcs do not suffice to fix up their date It 
has been proposed to dcn\o the jear from the phrase 
Kaialam Utkahtam which immcdiateh precedes the 
month and da} just in the place where the )car should 
be given if mentioned b} appljmgtho hatapatjadi sjstcm 
to the first word {luitakam) resulting in 1115 (baka) 
expired or 1193 A B Forman} reasons sajs Mr Itice 
this date seems not to bo far wrong The phrase occurs 
in a slighllj modiri‘'d form with the Saka >car in Vira 
Kolambas grant os well The da> mentioned m the 
four grants is Monda) the third of the dark fortnight of 
Chaitra a* the time of Saniranii Vijattpala lo this 
the Gau] grant adds a partial eclipse of the sun From 
data supplied to him bir G B Air> Astronomer Royal, 
calculated that the solar eclipse mentioned occurred on 
Sundaj the 7th April 1521 [J So Dr S A S ,\ 81) 
But as Mr Rice remarks he was evidently not informed 
of Mondaj being the week da\ as the plate on which 
the Gauj inscription is engraved is broken od at this 
point This date therefore cannot bo accepted 
^Ir Bice taking as a guide the period of Vira Nonamba 
the Cbalukja prince Ja^asimha which is known to bo 
towards the close of the llth century and assuming that 
his grant was the model for the others (to which the 
similar terras and signatures bear witness) allots 
these to some king suggestive of the Pandjas and 
connected with Hanhara These requirements are 
according to him mot by the Pandya kings of Uch 
changi Lari} m the 12tb centur} they were governing 
Konkana (L C VII ShimOe,a i Shikarpui 99) later on, 
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they were lulers over Nolambavadi Thirty-two Thousand 
and the Santahge Thousand {EG VII, Shimoga i, 
Ohannagiri 61 & 39) "Vijaya Pandya ruling in about 
1166 A. D to 3187 A D , for part of the time seems as if 
independent. The Chalukya power had been just then 
overthrown by the Kalachuiya usurpation The Hoy- 
salas, under Vira Ballala and the Sevunas or Yadavas 
of Devagiii under Jaitugi, vrere contending for the 
possession of the late Chalukya ten itories The Cholas 
had besieged without success for twelve yeais the 
imp] egnable Pandya stronghold of Uchchangi and aban- 
doned it, — which Ballala then captured, reinstating 
Pandya on his claiming protection The Lingayat 
revival m the time of the Kalachuiya king Bijjala had 
spread with alarming rapidity throughout the Kannada 
country, superseding the Jams and the Brahmans alike 
to a large extent from their supiemacy The times 
were thus full, as Mr Bice remarks {E C VII, Introduc- 
tion, 3) of great political and religious convulsions, which 
might well furnish ground for apprehension and to 
the assignment of a fabulous antiquity to these agtafidra 
grants, then real period being the P2th century A D 
The only other grant of a similar nature that remains 
to be noticed is the Bhimanakatte Mutt grant {E 0 
VIII, Tirthahalli 157 ) It is in the Devanagaii charac- 
ters, but contains the signature Si I V at aha (so spelt m 
the original) in comparatively modern Kannada letters. 
It professes to record a grant made in the 89th year of 
the Yudhistbiia era (=3012 B G ) the year Plavanga, by 
the Emperor Janamejaya, born rn the Kurukula and of 
the Vaiyagrapipada gotra, seated on the throne in the 
Kishkmdhanagari, — for the worship of the god SIta-rama, 
worshipped by Kaivalyatirtha, disciple of G-arudavahana- 
tlrtha-Sripada of the Muniviinda-mathas The grant 
consisted of lands in the Mumvrinda-Kshetia, where, 
it says, “ our great-grandfather Yudhishthira and the 
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others stajed and was made in the presence of the 
god Hanbara (where the other abo%o mentioned 
JanainCjaja grants are said to ha\c been made) with 
pouring of water from the Tungabhadra As Mr Hico 
remarks {E 0 VlII Introduction!) a comparison with 
manj of the Vijajanagar grants from the same quarter 
shows so palpabl) that it is copied from them that no 
length) discussion of the matter u needed The opening 
words Sn Ganadhipatatjenamah the Jayabhyudaya 
prefi'^cd to the ludhishtliira Sala, jost as is coniraonlj 
done to the modern iialtcahana saka the titles of the 
king his protection of all the t'nr/idsraum dharmas a 
phrase constantlj used of the early Vijajanagar kings — 
are all spcciallj characteristic of the ■Vija>anogar grants 
from the same neighbourhood The date Mr Rico 
points out 18 gi\cn as one less than ninct) m the 
Yudhishthira Saka the year Pla\aDga ^ow it so 
happens that the SaU\ahana Saka >car 1289 expired is 
Plavanga This therefore or 13G7 A D may bo 
conjectured remarks Mr Rice to bo the actual date of 
the grant And ho thinks it was probabl) made 
by Bukka Raya or perhaps m his reign by his son 
Hanbara 

Regarding the chronology of the e\cnts which have Chronoio'^ 
been mentioned in the foregoing account of the legendary events 
period it can only be stated generally that the destruc 
tion of the Kshatrijas by Parasu Rama is said to ha\e 
taken place between the Treta and Dvapara ages that 
an eta of Parasu Rama used in Malabar dates from 1176 
B C that Rama s expedition against Lanka assigned to 
the close of the Treta age is supposed to have taken place 
about the 13th century B C and the war of the Maha 
hharata about fourteen centuries B C The earliest 
version of the two epics must have been composed before 
500 BO 
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The Pm ‘uio'? 


Closel> connected with the MahahhataUi is a distinct 
class of epic woiks, laigely didactic in cbaiactei, which 
IS designated by the geneial name of Pioaiia, lilcially 
ancie 7 it Though the legends composing them aie mainly 
deiived fiom that epic, and aie thus later m age than the 
Mahahhaidta, theie is little doubt that they enshrine 
much that is undoubtedly ancient, piobably traditional 
history of past and remote ages It is possible too that 
they represent as MacDonell suggests a later form of 
earlier works of the same class ” There is, as a matter 
of fact, clear evidence for the belief that the Sanskrit 
account of the dynasties mentioned m some of them— 
Matsija, Vaiju and Riahmanda — as it now stands m them, 
IS an adaptation of older Prakrit slolas, or verses, and 
there is some reason for suspecting that the most ancient 
text was originally written m the Kharoshti script The 
chief Puidnas are eighteen — ashtd-dasa — m number and 
their existence is known from remote times. The 
Itihdsa Pindna is known to the Athaivaveda (xv 6. 
11 f) and to the TJpanishads [Ghhandogya vii 1 & '/) 
and early Buddhist works, in both of which this is styled 
the fifth Veda Kautilya in his Aithasdstia likewise 
refers to Itihdsa, as the fifth Veda Itihdsa is usually 
defined as composing six factors, one of which is Pindna. 
The Purdna should, therefore, have been m existence m 
some readily accessible form already m 4th century B C , 
as it is prescribed as a course of study for kings 
The Buddhist work, the Questions of Milinda (4th 
century A D) and Bana, the author of Hai sha-Ghaiitd 
(6th century AD), refer to the Puidnas. Alberuni, the 
Muhammadan historian of India (1030 AD), refers to 
the eighteen Purdnas, which seems to indicate that by 
his time their number had got fixed at “Eighteen. 
Ml E E Paigitei, in his Dynasties of the Kali Ays, a 
work of supreme value for the study of this subject, has 
suggested that the Bhavishya Piudna, m its early form, 
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wn the onf,inil nulhorjl\ from which Iho Vrt(]n/fi \ ayu 
ami JlrahmaiuJa Purinnf wercori|,iml!v tlnwn Imthltr 
Iwcame thfTcnnl He think*! that the ] ttlinu anil 
Jif-iiynrtt'i Puroftnt are later ntlucliona anti that tho 
iMaru/jyii Pwrtlufi in it« pri '•nl form is nf little his 
loncal n e Hie \tnirijti 1 oyu anil Jlmhr iin h which 
prew out of one ami the wme ori;,iinl t* xt contain m 
hi* opinion the most rrhahlehistoricahlata Oflhc o tho 
dvnaflic lists of the V<ittya Purona nro luUl hj him ns 
fcupcrior to those conlaineil m the two other Parattm 
thouf*h the\ inclmle intor{'olatmiiR of liter dale Mr 
Pnrgiter nl a Mi^j^csts that the first compilation of the 
historical matter nia\ haae hetn made in the reipn of tho 
Andhra 1 inj \ n^nasri nl»'iut the close of tho 2n(l ccnlnra 
ad lictlicr thin in fo nr not helhinl a it certain that 
the fimt compilation wa*. made m the onpnal Uhanthyn 
text about 200 A 1) the RamelK*inj: r<Mseil al>oul Hj 20 
A D and inw*rte<l in one of tho 1 utju texts Ho also 
posUihtenalalorrcMsionoflht /Morm/ii/fT aliaut'J20 HO 
which found a place in another I uyu text and m the 
lirahtnanda which two rurunff«n<.cordin{,l\ haac iti his 
opinion, prcscnctl the contents of the Phnnthya ns it 
existed at the ImiL of th( second rcMsion 

Mr Pargiler m hi? wrilmj,rt M'c* B>nopsi» of tho 
principal of the e irhcsl Indian ro\ al gcncaloj^ica ns 
recorded b) tradition in the Pitrannn and epics and he 
has co*orchnatcd on tho Insis of that B)nopsiB all thu 
important traditions which dcRcnbo the doings of tho 
most ancient kings so ns to present conncctcdlj what 
can 1)0 gleaned from tradition — mainly m the genealogical 
accounts — rc^,nrding the course of exents from the earliest 
times down to the great battle described m tho Mafia 
hharala M^th and tradition suggest hosa>8 that three 
different slocks were dominant at first nauicl) tho Ailn 
stock which began with Piiruraaas Ada at Allahabad 
the Saudjumna stock which held 1 ast India and a 
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thud which he calh the Manva stock, which occupied all 
the lest of India and had its thiee chief kingdoms m 
Oudh and Noith-wcst Bihar , so that civilization began 
m the middle of Noith India The conisc of develop- 
ment was determined by the Alia stock It giadually 
extended its powei ovei the middle of Noith India, with 
the exception of those thiee kingdoms, and then dnided 
into five tubes named aftei Yayali's fne sons, Yadu, 
Tuivasu, Diuhyu, Ann and Puiu The Puiiis oi Paiiiavas 
held fiist the lowei Ganges* Jumna doab and ultimately 
dominated the Ganges-Juinna plain and as fai east as 
south-west Bihai The Yadus oi Yadavas giadually 
occupied all the countiy fiom the lowei Jumna to Gujarat 
and Berai The Anus oi Anavas held at fust the North 
Ganges-Jumna plain, but one bianch giadually foiced 
the Diuhyus, w'ho weie on then w'est, up into the N.-W 
pLontiei and out bejond that, and themselves occupied 
the Punjab, wdiile anothei bianch invaded East Bihai 
and ultimately luled as far as the Ganges delta and 
Oiissa. The Tuivasus played no impoitant pait 
Thus in time the Alias dominated the whole of Noith 
India (except the thiee Manva kingdoms m Oudh and 
Noith- west Bihai) and the noith- west poition of the 
Deccan. The Manva stock played no decisive pait 
except at one peiiod, when Sagaia, King of Oudh, rescued 
India fiom the lavages of the Haihaj'^a bianch of the 
Yadavas and of foieign hoides fiom the N -W Frontier; 
and it ultimately retained only those three kingdoms. 
The Sandyumnas virtually disappeared All these changes 
are traced out according to tradition 

The dominion of the Arias is what is known as the 
Aryan occupation of India, so that Alia means Aryan; 
and the so-called Manva stock seems to declare itself 
Diavidian Indian tradition knows nothing of an Aryan 
invasion of India from the N -W , but makes the Aila or 
Aryan power begin at Allahabad and gradually spread out 
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all around except over Oudh and North vscst Bihar "ict 
mjth and tradition suggest that rurura\as the Alia pro 
gcnitor came onginnll} from or from bejond the middle 
Himalajan region that is tint the Arjans entered from 
Tibet Certamlj that north region Ins al\Nn>s been the 
sacred region of the Indians ^hilc the extreme N W had 
no ancient associations or memories for them such as 
^vould ha\c existed it the Arjans came from that quarter 
'ihough Jlr Pargitcr remarks that thoTilrMisus plajed 
no important part it is worth noting here that the Second 
Vijaj anagar d) nasty begins w ith Turvusu Probablj the 
Tur\asus occupied the South Lather still the Ivalmga 
account of the origin of Eastern Gangas states that 
Turxasu the son of \a>uthi Icing without sons practised 
self restraint and propitiat^'d the n\cr Ganga tlie 
bestow cr of boon b> means of which ho obtained a son 
the unconquerable GungCya whose descendants were mc 
torious in the world as the Ganga line (I A Mil 275) 
Hie deductions drawn b> Mr Pargitcr arc too far 
reaching to find unicscr>cd acceptance from all Indolo 
gists Among others the late Sir John Elect and 
Dr Keith have taken exception to some of them There 
18 no doubt how ever that Mr Pargitcr has obtained for 
the study of the Puranas a place in Indian research work 
and bj his own valuable labours pro>ed that the Puranas 
are not altogether worthless for historical purposes 
The Eighteen Puranas as will be seen, reftr primarily 
to kings and dynasties of Northern India The Southern 
Puranas which are manj generally trace their origins 
to one of the eighteen Puranas and include accounts of 
local dynasties and kings They have not yet been 
examined with the same critical care with which the 
* Eighteen have been studied Some of these Puranas 
will be found referred to in the accounts of the places 
to which the> refer themselves 
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Epigraphical 
records of the 
State — their 
character and 
extent 


AECH^OLOGY OF THE HISTORICAL 
PERIOD EPIGRAPHY 

The State is rich in epigraphical records, almost every 
village in it of any importance having some feiv in it 
Altogether over 14,000 inscriptions have been discovered 
m the State and many more are being found every year. 
They come from almost every part of the State They 
have been, for the most part, included in the tv 7 elve 
volumes of the Epig? aphia Carnatica issued by Mr Rice 
under the authority of the Government of Mysore , the 
more recent discoveries are referred to m the Reports of 
the State Archaeological Department of the last twenty 
years, and supplemental volumes are being projected for 
their publication (see Vol IV, Chapter VIII, Section* 
Ai chmlogical Department) In the absence of other 
direct souices of history, they form its chief bases Then 
importance is the greater because they incidentally 
furnish data of great historical value while their primary 
subject IS to record grants for religious or other purposes. 
Inscriptions proper are really ofhcial notifications of a 
more or less public nature, dated or undated, reciting facts, 
sirnple or complex They are usually found engraved 
and not written on stony surfaces or metal plates, being 
intended to be permanent records of the matters to which 
ey refer In the generality of cases, in this State, 
^ are found on natural rocks, on prepared pillars or 
s a s set up at the spots dedicated, on temple pillars and 
wa s and on the gateways of forts or other buildings or 
on metal plates The Asoka inscriptions in this State 
are found engiaved on the natural hoiizontal surface 
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of the rock m three plncca noir to one another m the 
Molakahniira Taluk I he moat |>crfcct la on the top 
of ft big l>onUlcr or gooi*^'* at the north wc^t ba^c of n htil 
callctl Brahmogin The SaLikami inscripljons at MnUalh 
m the bhikarpnr laluk, Shimoga Di'stnet arc found 
cngrft^cd on a pillir at that phcc The fine Kadamba 
inscription at lalgunda is ftl«o on a pillar Most of the 
Ganga mijcnptiona arc on copjier plates hnt there arc 
stone ones as well fO* fbe A\ani stone fragment 
(F C \ Mulbagn! 263) the Sirigumla stone inscnption 
(7 C M Chiknngnlur 50) Tall ad stone inscriptions 
etc The UishtrakQta inscnpiiona in Mjsorc arc not 
infrcqucnlU found engrwed on crnciform stones \cr\ 
artistic m appearance and quite diflerent from an) others 
The upper arm is dccpl> bcrclled, and from one end to 
the other of the cross tree is engraved a large plough a 
characteristic SMnbol of ruc/itra^ufai or rural headmen 
A topical example of their records is the excellent stone 
inscription at Mu\a)i The Chula inscriptions unlike 
tho 0 of other d\ nasties, instead of being on separate 
slabs of stones set up at the site of a grant aro inostl) 
found inscribed on tho basement and outer walls of 
temples in long single lines that go right round tho 
building The earlier ones m Mjsorc arc gcncmllj in 
Kannada but the raajoritj arc m Tamil and thoro arc 
Borae m the Tamil language but in Kannada characters 
The Hojsala inscriptions which cover a wide range 
from Tanjorc in the South to Sholapuc m tho North 
and from Coorg in tho West to tho Fast Coast in South 
Arcot arc mostly found engraved on prepared slabs of 
black hornblende and arc remarkable for their beautiful 
and artistic execution tho whole being so skilful!) 
engrossed that notwithstanding ornamental flourishes 
and pictorial initials no space is left for tho insertion of 
a single additional letter For o tjpical example the 
Hoysala stone mscription at Sravnna Bcigola m Hala 
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Languages 
used in 
lUBonptions 


Kannada chaiacters and Sanskrit language, may be 
mentioned The Yijayanagar inscriptions are nearly as 
numerous as those of the Hoysalas Their inscriptions 
are to be found on temple walls and floois, on detached 
slabs, rocks, etc Then copper-plate grants are numerous 
Inscriptions of minor dynasties are usually on detached 
slabs, planted eiect, for example, the Senavara stone 
inscription at Kanati {E C VI, Chikmagalui 76) yvith the 
serpent flag and lion crest cut out at the top Inscriptions, 
usually short, have been found in this State, as elsewhere 
on the pedestals of images and statues Numerous short 
inscriptions recording the visits of pilgrims to places of 
pilgrimage are also known For example, at Sravana 
Belgola, there are numerous inscriptions of this kind, 
thus establishing the antiquity of this sacred place 
Viigals, Sati Stones and Descriptive Labels underneath 
figure sculptures and statues have been found at many 
places, the last at Belur, Halebid, Sravana Belgola, etc 
All these come under the head of “ inscriptions ” and it 
is to them we owe much of our present knowledge of 
the ancient history of Mysore and parts of Southern India 
adjoining it Inscriptions on metal are generally on 
copper-plates of a convenient size, strung together on a 
metal ring, which is secured with an impression in metal 
of the royal seal Being portable, these can be secured 
when inscriptions on stone have disappeared. 

The chief languages used in inscriptions in this State 
are —Sanskrit, Prakrit, Kannada, Telugu, Tamil and 
Grantha. In one inscription, found in the Shimoga 
District, the Marathi language is found mixed up with 
Sanskrit. An epigraph at Jodi-Manganhalh, Bangalore 
Taluk, is partly m Devanagaii and partly m Kannada 
It appears to be dated in 1677 A D. and seems to record 
a grant of a village by Sivaji, the great Mahiatta chief- 
tain The Asoka inscriptions found in the State are m 
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Ibo Praknt of ihc Muptlhi >nnct\» ^^lth eomc local 
pcciilmntjes while the Kndambi inscriptions of Si\a 
ekan(la\arman on the MaUalli Pilhr bhiinoga District 
dated nl>out 250 A D are in the Mahurahhtri form of the 
Prakrit language Hit Satakami HaritTputra inscription 
on the same pillar dated about 150 A D is also m 
Prakrit A worn out Mala\iilani inscription has been 
dlsco^cred near the entrance known ns Akhandabigilu 
nt braaana Belgola About fifteen inscriptions cngra\rd 
m Gujarati characters ha\e been found on the pillars 
of a tnanlajy opposite the great image Gommattsxnra at 
Snvvana Belgola Ihcrc arc two inscriptions in Burmesn 
chanctere on a Burmese Bell at the Bangalore Museum 
Tho Bell apparcnltj belonged to a Buddhist temple m 
Burma and was presented to the Museum h> a militar> 
officer in 1900 It is dated in tho 2377th jear of the 
Buddhist era and records its gift b\ tho abbot of 
Padatawja to the pagwla standing on tho Utloranag 
Hill m which tho relies of Buddha were enshrined 
The work of carving it is said to have been completed 
in 1195 of the BurmcBo era Another Burmese mscrip 
lion 19 to be found on the Burm«»se Bell hung m the 
Bcsidcncy compound Bangalore It is dated in tho 
2415th >car of the Buddhist era of tho 1223rd jear of 
the Burmese >car and tho i35th jear inaugurated by 
tho lung Mohujinhmindaja The bell was cast in 1871 
and suspended before the Kjantlawgyi pagoda m 
Mandalay I ort by a Burmese couple On tho taking of 
Mandalay, it was brought over by the 81st Pioneers to the 
Bcsidcncy A Latin inscription on a bell at one of tho 
temples m Nagar states (27 C VIII Nagar 78) that it 
was made at Amsterdam in 1718 A D and is therefore 
Dutch m origin It is one of those earned away by Tipu 
Sultan from tho Christian Churches of Kanara and 
Malabar These Burmese and Latin inscriptions, how 
ever do not belong to this State but have been brought 
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into it in compaiatively recent times Aiabic and 
Persian inscriptions aie by no means uncommon in 
the State Theie are many in and about Seimga* 
patam, some at KoUi and Tumkm, a few m Shimoga; 
and one on the bund of the Halebid tank in Hassan 
Distiict Some of the inscriptions at Seimgapatam 
are in Arabic with Peisian translation inteilined Some 
are m Aiabic and some m Persian Of these, the Arabic 
and Persian inscription of Sultan Muhammad Adil Shah, 
son of Ibrahim Adil Shah of Bijapur, dated m 1632 
(Shikaipur 324), is a fine one and records the erection of 
a fort at the Masut Madaga tank An inscription partly 
m Persian and partly m Kannada is Ohannagiii 43, 
dated 1053 A.D {EC VII) The Webbe monument, 
dated 1804, at Seimgapatam {E,G III, Sermgapatam 26) 
IS partly in English and partly in Persian The Kannada 
inscriptions include those in Hala Kannada as well. 
Telugu inscriptions abound mainly m Kolar and Banga- 
lore Districts. Most of them are in the Kannada script. 
Tamil inscriptions are to be found only in the Kolar, 
Mysore and Bangalore Districts They are usually m 
Tamil or Tamil-grantba characters. Some, however, 
are to be found in the Kannada script, though in the 
Tamil language As regards Sanskrit inscriptions, some 
have been found in the Nandi Nagaii characters, which 
was at one time more commonly in use in the State 

menUoB d lespect of the eras mentioned in the inscriptions 

jnsoriptiLr State, in the Asoka inscriptions, the number of 

years since the death of Buddha are mentioned. 
later inscriptions the regnal years of the kings referred to 
in them are given The Satavahana inscriptions aiOj 
according to the practice of that early period, dated 
according to the seasons, besides the regnal years,— thus 
m one inscription {EG. VII, i. Shikarpui 263) we 
have the description “ m the second fortnight of the hot 
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season Iho first da> of the first )car Others arc m the 
astronomical Kali\aga reckoning \shich is supposed to 
date from the Mahabharata War m 3102 B C This era 
v-as in force until Varuha Mihin (505 AD) first intro 
duced the use of tho Saka era into astronomical ^\orks 
The Saka era is found most general!} used in the mscrip 
tions of the State The reckoning of this era begins 
with the vernal cqnmov of tho Ivali}uga }ear 3179 or 
78 A D As tho counting ho\%cvcr, is b} completeo 
jears the }cat 1 begins with the vernal equmov of 
Kali}uga 3180 or 79 AD In Southern India it is 
cmplojcd together with the hint solar calendar though 
m Bengal it is general!} used with the solar calendar 
The Chaluk}a Vikrama era is mentioned m several 
chaluVja inscriptions found in tho Shikarpur Talnk 
(DC VII 70 77 87 90,98 99 etc) It was introduced 
b> Chalukya Vikramaditya VI and began with the first 
year of his reign in Saka 998 Bakshasa This era is 
different from the Vikrara samvat or the so called Vikram 
era which is reckoned from the vernal equinox of the 
year 57 BC and the completion of tho Bah}nga jear 
3044 According to Sir John Tlcct this era was founded 
by Kanishka m the sens#* that tho opening jears of it 
were the }ears of bis reign {J R A S 1905 and 1907) 
Sir Vincent A Smith cntirel} disagrees from this Mew 
He dates Kanishka in 125 A D The Buddhist and Jama 
eras date respectively from the deaths of Buddha and 
Mahavira which are themscUcs more or less uncertain 
Sir Vincent Smith the latest writer on the subject assigns 
487 B C for the death of Buddha and places that of 
Maha\ ira a few years previously but tho recognized dates 
for these events are 644 B C and 527 B 0 respectively 
There are probably few writers if any says Sir John 
Fleet who would now care to maintain 543 B 0 
as the date of the death of Buddha that is simply a 
Ceylonese invention o! about the twelfth century A D 
M or VOL n 4 
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Dates pioposed more recently are 477, 508 and d87 B 0 
Sir John himself inclines to the view that 482 B C is 
“ the closest approximation to the truth that we are likely 
to attain” {J R A S 1906,984) Professor J Char- 
pentiei favours 478 B C , while the Gamhndge History 
of India, adopts 483 BO (see also I A 1914, 118) 
Gharpentier thinks that Mahavira’s death occurred in 468 
B G Among some inscriptions in Grantha and Tamil 
characters found on some of the images m the matha at 
Sravana Belgola, a few are found dated in both the Maha- 
vira and Saka eras The Muhammadan inscriptions are 
in the Muhammadan or Hijia era (E C. X, Kolar 74 
and E G VII, Shimoga 324). A stone inscription at 
Mattikeie near Bangalore is dated both in the Saka and 
Christian eras Usually in mentioning the era or the 
regnal year, inscriptions mention the year, the month, 
the day, etc , which enable calculations to be made even 
to an hour the exact occasion of the framing of the 
particular record The Gau] Agrahara copper-plates 
(E G VII, Shikar pur 45) appear to be dated by the 
Katapayddi system which yield Saka dates Tipn s 
Persian inscriptions are dated by the system of Ahjad 
which yield Hijra dates As many standard works are 
now available for computing Hindu and Muhammadan 
dates, it IS unnecessary to pursue this subject fuither beie 


The value of 
inscriptions 


The chief value of these inscriptions consists m the 
fact that they enable us to build up the history of the 
past, which has been traced back to the 3rd century B 0 
and which but for them, owing to the lack of historical 
works, would be a perfect blank Thus the stoiy 
Asoka’s connection with Mysore, the rule of a line of 
Satavahana kings, who were probably Buddhists lO 
religion and the existence of Kadamba and Ganga dynas- 
ties of kings who bore honourable rule m the State for 
some centuries together have all been made possible by 
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the in'^cnplions collected and deciphered in it Snmlarl) 
the extent of the Pnlh\a rule m M>Roro of its conque t 
h\ the Cholas of IIonkiH dominion and rule in it and 
of Vija\anngar swaj o\cr it and the <eini indi pendent or 
gubortlinatc rule of man\ a giimll principilrt) or chief 
tainship in it and nian\ facts relating to the present 
nihng djnisU arc indisputablj pro\cd b> the insenp 
tions found in the Stale Besides the direct light thrown 
on the rise and fait of kingdoms and d> nasties m it we 
ha%c a sast saricU of detail about the cotinir) and the 
people their manners and customs their religions and 
philosophies their superstitions and lieliefs their fasts 
and fcas*s and an infinite \arietj of social pncticcs arc to 
be found enshrined m them But for them the historv 
of the State for man) a centurj ssould be a perfect blank 
difficult to fill c\cn 111 outline from an) other source or 
authoriti In inscriptions ucbaacioctdcnliHy pedigrees 
and succession lists of kings chiefs and religious heads 
Thus the Sracana Belgola inscriptions contain lists of 
Pattacahs ashtch giao us much xnluiiblo information of 
carl) Jam gurus The Ganga inscriptions gi\c us lists 
of Gangs kings the Choh no)8ala and Vijayanagar 
inscriptions give siroihr lists of kings {Vatmavalu) which 
apparenti) were taken from some known source — sa) a 
sort of public record office Apparently this pedigree 
writing seems to have commenced sofar as inscriptions are 
concerned, as a well recognized pnctico from about the 9th. 
centur) A D The ChoU inscriptions even speak to tho 
maintenanco of what would to da) be called Bay Books 
m tho Bo)al office in which the events wore written up 
from day to day as they occurred In some instances 
tho inference is po siblo that there were oven d)na8tic 
archives or chronicles from which the relationship of one 
dynasty to another was linked m tho inscriptrons The 
writer of the Ganga hthic inscription filth century A B ) 
at Nagar (E G VIII Nagar 35) is very near telling us 
u or VOL II 4* 
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that he had a lamily pedigice of the Gangas before him 
as he composed that insciiption when he tells us that 
Padmanabha’s sons’ line is the Ganga line — tad anvayo 
gangdnvayah 

The genealogical oi dynastic lists maintained by him 
should have furnished the long account he gives of the 
Gangas in this inscription The occasion which rendered 
this account necessary, indicates the maintaining of such 
dynastic lists The account occurs in an insciiption of 
Nanmsantara dated in the reign of the Ghalukya king 
Tribhuvanamalla, to whom it refers as ruling In 
giving an account of the Santaras, in order to set forth 
the descent of Vlramahadevi, the wife of one of the 
Santara kings, a detailed history of the Gangas is given 
The reason for such an insertion of the Ganga genealogy in 
an account of the Santaras is not far to seek After a rule 
of about nine centuries, the Ganga sovereignty had in 
recent times been overturned by the Cholas On a princess 
of this distinguished Ganga family being married to the 
Santaia king, her sister also being married to the repre- 
sentative of the Pallava kings, the occasion was specially 
appropriate for describing then long and glorious descent 
Such a course would have been possible only if dynastic 
ists had been maintained The account is in general 
agreement with what we learn from other sources and is 
supported by the numerous inscriptions which have been 
discovered of Gangas in all parts of Mysore Similarly 
m t e case of the Santaras, several inscriptions included 
^ G VIII, bhimoga ii (Nagar 35, Tirthahalli 192 and 
bagar 159, dated in 1077, 1103 and 1159 A D respec- 
ive y) trace back the line to Raha, an immigrant Chief 
trom Muttra and give (in 1159 A.D ) an unbroken 
Recession of fifteen generations from Hiranyagarbha 
rama Santara, before whose accession there are 
m erruptions m the genealogy The setting out of such 
ong lists would only be possible on the basis of the 
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maintenance of djnnstic lists by the families concerned 
or bj their bards 

The relationship of the carl> Vijayanagar kings to the 
Hojsala djnastj seems to be referred to m the statement 
that the Vijajanagar Kings called Dwarasamudra Jlrtia 
btdu in that thej repaired the temples at Halcbid and other 
places during the reign of DC\a Hfija (Hft/sore Archao 
logical Report 1907) The mention by feudatories of their 
paramount chiefs and their succession shows that the) 
should ha\o kept an accurate record of the same Those 
indicate the maintenance of d)oasttc lists and chronicles 
■which ha\c not come down to us but which are clcarl) 
referred to in inscriptions 

As regards the matorinla used for recording inscrip 
tions the) fall under the two broad heads of (0 Metals 
and (li) Substances other than metals Gold silver 
bronze and copper are common!) the metals used for 
engraving inscriptions on On gold we have short 
inscriptions of the Mysore kings on valuable articles 
presented to the Tirupati temple These include a gold 
plated umbrella two silver vessels and a silver plated 
elephant ed/iana All of them bear inscriptions which 
show that they were presents from Krishna Raja 
'Wode)arI (1713 1731) and Chama Ruja Wodeyar VII 
(1731 1734) The inscription on the vahana is dated 
in 1726 A D Inscriptions on two gold ornaments m 
the Melkote temple record that they were presents from 
Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar Similarly the two gold 
ornaments pre ented by Krishna Raja Wodeyar III con 
tain inscriptions recording their gift to the Melkote 
temple Other inscriptions on a dozen silver vessels 
in the same temple record their gift by Mudduhngamma 
the lawful wife of Krishna Raja Wodeyar III Two 
other silver vessels m the same temple bear inscriptions 
in the Kannada language stating that they were presents 
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fiom Tipu Sultan. An insciiptjon on a biIvci pitchei m 
the same temple lecoids the fact that they weie gifts by 
the well-known liamayanam T]iunmlachai}a, the poet- 
coraposei of inscnptions and musician, who lived about 
1720 AD All these lecoids aie comraenioiative and 
dedicatoiy and as such weie intended to be long pie- 
seived in the temples to which they weie given The 
iaige majoiity of the seals attached to the copper-plate 
lecoids, noted below, aie of bionze, as coppei by itself 
could not bung out the details of the device and legends 
as clearly as may be desiied Most of the extant insciip- 
tions on metal aie found engiaved on sheets of copper, 
vaiymg in size and in number One is 8V' by 4^", 
another by 2^", a third 8]" by 2" and so on The 
copper-plate insciiption of Sii-vJia Somaiaya Wodeyai, 
Chief of Ummattui, dated in 1463 A D is, foi example, 
engiaved on one plate The spurious Tondavadi copper- 
plates, ■^vhicli profess to have been issued m the leign of 
the Vijayanagai King Haiihaia, aie two in number and 
unequal in size. Two sets of coppei -plates of Kiishna 
Eaya, the Vijayanagai King, found at Tiiyambakapuia, 
Gundlupet Taluk, dated in 1516 and 1521 AD, are 
three sheets each The Machenahalli plates of the 
Santara King, Jayasangiaha, dated m about 700 A D., 
are thiee m number The coppei-plate of Achyuta 
Baya, dated by mistake in Saka 1546 instead of 1455 
e , 1633 A D ) settling a dispute between Devangas and 
Sales IS on one plate. The plates of the Chalukya King 
Kirtivarma II, dated in Saka 671, aie five m number, the 
first and last plates being inscribed on the inner side only 
The plates of the Ganga King Madhavavaima, dated about 
400 A D , aie five in numbei The Dalavayi Agiahara 
grant (E C III, T -Narsipur 63) dated m 1759 A D , isa 
voluminous giant on 16 copper-plates The Tonnui grant 
(E G III, Seiingapatam 64) dated m 1782 A D , is on 15 
coppei -plates The shape of the plates also vanes from 
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{,nnt tD prnnt not on!\ Ix'cnMRC of the lpnf,lh of their 
content'? but nko on account of the fi^ihion'? prevalent in 
xlifforcnl pirti of the countrv ftinj in difTcrcnt perimls of 
lime ^omctiinci too n phte is cnpnivcd on onh one 
pule sometimes on l>oth phIcs Occasiotnll) where 
more than one phte is iiwl, the phtes arc nntnl>crcd 
bo far however no phte with the hnrs numhered his 
been found though n few hthic inscnplions with the 
lines nuinlicred hivel>een found Where n record covers 
more thin one phlt it was nppirentlv the custom to 
Blnng all the pliles together b\ one or two copper rings 
pissing through round holes in innlilion appircnllv of 
pilm leaves flrting together hj threads The sre of 
the e rings vanes with the mnnlicr of phtes etc The 
plitcs of the Gangft King Mudlmivnnin arc strung 
together on a ring which is 1 in diimcUr and I" thick 
and has its ends secured m the biso of an oral sell 
measuring b) 1" lhcscilnutlicnt]c.itcs(hcdonalion 
referred to m the phtos I ixmg the soil was the 
customarv mode of giving ro>nl sinction to the grant 
The sells found on copper plates arc of var)ing kinds 
come being highl> elaborate others exhibiting onl> 
devices or legends or sometimes again both of Ibcso The 
principal, if not the sole device used wis the hnehhana 
or crest which w is gcncrallj something other than what 
was used on the dliiaja or banner But the simo 
device was used on hthic inscriptions and coins as well 
bj the dj nasty concerned This device usual) j took the 
form of some animal a bull a boar a lion a tiger a fish 
the bird man Garuda the inonkc> god Ilanumun etc 
Occasionall> it was used on sbiclds as well though at 
present there can be cited to that efteeb onlj one indica 
tion which is found in a hthic inscription at Bclagiiini 
ivherc in the sculptures showing a battle scene m tho 
bottom compartment of that stone the shields on tho 
right side distinctl> bear animals winch arc apparently 
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in one case a lion and in the other a boar. A few 
examples of devices may be usefully added here. Thus, 
the seal on the Ganga plates of Madhavavarma III 
referred to above bears in relief a standing elephant 
which faces the proper right The Ganga copper -plates 
of Narasapura (A? 0. X, Kolar 90) also bear the same seal. 
The elephant was the favourite Ganga device. The Hoy- 
sala device on copper-plate grants shows a dead tiger and 
the rod (as mE C IX, Bangalore 6) The Hoysala crest on 
temples exhibits, however, a free standing group of Sala, 
the founder of the dynasty stabbing the tiger (as m the 
Yiiabhadra temple at Halebid) and perhaps finishing it 
off with his dagger (as in E.C V, Belur 171) The seal of 
Chikka Beva Baja Wodeyar, the Mysore King, was the 
figure of a boar standing to the left The copper-plates o 
the Chalukya King, Kntivarma II, referred to above, 
which are five m number, are strung on a ring which is 
4|" m diameter and Y thick which ends m the base of an 
elliptical seal measuring 1^" by li'^ The worn-out seal 
shows the boar on it rather indistinctly In the Inam 
Office plate of the Vijayanagar King Harihara II, the 
upper portion of the seal is occupied by the sun and the 
crescent moon with a dagger between, while m the lower 
portion, the legend Sn-Vlra-Harihai a Sri is engraved m 
three lines m Kannada characters. On the seal of the ring 
on which the Kadamba Hire Sakune Plates {E 0^ YIII» 
Sorab 33) are strung, the King’s name Sii-MiigQSvara 
Vaimani is also to be seen Some copper-plates are 
found further authenticated by what purports to be more 
or less the autograph signature of the king or chie 
issuing them These are accompanied sometimes by 
marks intended to represent the sign manual of the king 
The signatures are sometimes m characters different 
from the body of the record. The Virupapura copper- 
plates of the Vijayanagar King Harihara II are signe 
Sn VDftpdJisha m Kannada characters. {E 0, VlH^ 
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lirtlmhalli 201) Tlioludur copper platcsof the Vijaja 
nagar King DtNaRajall aresignetl Sn Fir»j)aA5/m m 
Kannada characters {LG VIII lirthahalh 200) 
The PiUtigeraatha copper plates of KCladi Sadasna Ku\a 
Najaka dated in 1575 AD are signed Sn Sadasiva m 
Kannada characters (K C VIII Tirthahalli 204) The 
Puttigeraatha copper plates of Vija^anagar King Dc\a 
Kaja III dated in 1403 A D arc signed at the end Sn 
Vtrupal sha in Kannada characters (f C YIII, Tirtha 
halh No 20G ) Numerous copper plates m possession 
of the Kavalcdurg Malmnt Mnthn (L C VlII Tirthahalh 
40 to 99) are regularlv signed b> the Kcladi chief 
Sn Venlaiadn Sn Sadastia and Sn Vtrabhadra A 
copperplate inscription of the Vi]a>anngar King Sn 
Eanga Baja dated in 1634 AD is signed bj the King 
at the end in Kannada characters — 9ri Virilpalsha 
Ono of tho Vija>anagar Kings Vcnkatapathi B»)n I 
dated m 1689 AD is signed by him Sn VcnKati.sa m 
Kannada characters Tho copper plate inscription of 
Narayana "NVodejar nephew of the Vijajanagar King 
Hariharall dated m 1397 A D has tho sign of Nura> ana 
Wodejar as Trtamhaka A copper plate of tho Mjsoro 
King Dodda Dc\a Baja Wodejar dated m 1003 AD 
has at the end of it the King a signature Sn DSna I7a;a in 
Kannada characters One of Chikka Deva Baja Wodejar, 
dated m 1075 A D has at the end tho King s signature 
in Kannada character Sn Chikka DSva Pajah 

Stone inscriptions are called Sila sasana or Sila lipta 
(eg EC, Kolar 74 and 72) Another name is hallu 
Sasana stone charter (B G IV Hassan 18) V-irakal 
hero stone {E G VIII Sorab 18) and I'tra Sasana 
charter or lecord of heroism (E C VII Shikarpur 144) 
are names gi\ en to inscriptions on stones recording grants 
for herOism displajed Copperplates are commonly 
knoun as tamra sasana (copper inscription) or iamra 
pattika (copper tablet) {E C VII bhikarpur 29) A 
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giant to a Siva temple is called a Siva-sdsana {E G 
VII, Shimoga, Shikaipui 103, dated in 1149 AD) 
Thus giants in favoui of the Kedaresvara temple at 
Balagami aie called Siva-sdsatia, ^ e , a Sdsana lecoidmg 
a woik of Siva-dha7ma leferied to in it {e g , E G. VII 
Shimoga, Shikaipui 99 of 1113 A D ) Similarly most of 
the Jam inscriptions apply the words Jina-sdsana to them 
(See Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola, New Edition, et 
passim ) A sdsana which limits the contents of a formei 
Sdsana, is called a Koretaya-sdsana , i e , because certain 
limitations and conditions aie mentioned in it {E G 
VI, Kadui, Taiikere 43 dated 1210 A D ) Speaking of 
the spoken woid of t.he general Amiita, Taiikeie 45 dated 
mll96 AD.AJC VI, Kadui, says — 

What he said %\as m one place like & coppet -sasana, m 
anothei place like a stone-sdsana , in giving and protecting hs 
was like a nara-sdsana (oi human sdsaiia), while the tongue 
that utteied his piaise was a peimanent copper-sdsana ” 

The wiitei of a coppei -plate was known as a Eavi- 
sdsaiia (See Chapter V, Literature) Seiingapatam 
119, dated in 1108 A D., {E G III) which lecoids a^giant 
of land, shows cleaily how inscriptions were usually got 
ready foi inscribing on plates oi stones An insciip* 
tion is called a lehana, oi if the Tamil foim is meant, 
ilehana, properly leUiana, writing It was the work of 
one Scnabova, the modern Shanbhog or village account- 
ant It was put in the stone by another Senahova, and 
incised by a stone mason This indicates the probable 
nsual method of procedure m the case of inscriptions 
The composition was the work of some 2 Ja;^£?^^ or court-poet. 
Thus the composer of Tarikere 45 {E G VI) dated in 1190 
A D was Jannaya “the friend of good poets ” It was 
written out on the stone or copper -plates, either by 
himself or by some other educated man, from the copy 
supplied, and fmalh engiaved, if on stone, b) a stone 
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m*! on or carpenter or if on copper plate*! !iv n copper 
Pinilh or other worker m metal Thu*? the writer of 
Tankcrc 1*5 la <lc«nbcfl aa Malmihvannas (li*^cipl(S 
hnknnna while the engmaer calls him«;cU the 
confounder of tilled cnRnacrs the Rculptor Malloja 
(L r VI Kadur) The practice tsmvdc clearer from the 
Blatcmenls recorded m aanous other mFcnplions— such 
as Senngapatam 01 dated in 1722 A 1) Mandia 70 
dated in 1270 A D Tmmiakudiu Narsipur OT dated in 
1718 A D etc etc It was Urns usual to Rtve the name 
of the composer of the in^cnplion the engraver and 
the executant and the wttnci^*;es to it \anjangud 60 
(Circa loth ccntur>) and IT* (al>out HI > AD) call an 
inscription as an oU and the boundaries nienlionwl in it 
ns written on an ole i « a palnmn leaf l)Ook Ihcsc 
arc indications of the nintcrial used for records or copies 
and the statements nia) ho collated with what is stated 
aboie T Narsipur copper plate grant was wo are told 
written b> the Mysore King Ocvnllaja m his own hand, 
m Arja IcUerh and scaled with tho I nrlh and Boir 
seal There is reason to believe that there were court 
cngraicrs who signed thcmschcs Viaiaknriunchurja 
and as their signatures appear both in llic copper plates 
of Kodambas and Gangas it has been surmised that 
thc\ passed from the service of tho KndambaH to tho 
Gangas {EC IV Mjsorc ii Tntd 7) Part at least of 
the worl of the engraver of a liUnc inscription was to 
bcaulif) the slab to bo inscribed upon For instance 
the slab on which Sravana Bcigoln 327 dated 1161 A D is 
inscribed has an clogantlj carved semi circular top m tho 
middle of which is a seated Jioa figure flanked b) male 
Chaun bearers with an elephant to the right and a cow 
and a calf to the left (Inscriptions at Sravana Bclgola 
New Edition) boinctimes inscriptions on stone (as for 
example those of the Ivcladi chiefs see E C VIII, Sorab 
C5) are signed at the end by tho granter Copper plates 
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aie almost mvaiiabiy auUieiittcatccl, as stated abo\e, by 
the signatinc of the kings issuing them O’hesc coppei* 
plates usually record giants to piivatc pnitics whose 
title-deeds to immoveable piopcity they rcall} aie 
They aic thus donative chatters and as such pass into 
the hands of piivate patties immediately they aic issued. 
One reason why their cMstcncc becomes known is that 
they are invaiiably biought out to snppoit some prnate 
claim or other befoic public authoiities Some have 
been found buiied in fields (as the Kadaraba Hire 
Sakuna plates, mentioned in E C. VIII, Sorab, d3), 
others (such as the Dalavilyi Agcahui giant) ItaAC been 
discovered at the bottom of disused wells, still others 
bidden in the walls and foundations of buildings. From 
tbeir veiy nature, these giant's are likely to pass fiom 
hand to hand and altogcthei get, in course of time, 
entirely disconnected with the places to which they 
actually relate. Thus, the so-called Vakkaleii plates of 
the Chalukya King, Klrtivarraan II, dated in A D 75 1, 


relate to a place on the north bank of the Bhima, neai 
Sholapui, They, however, were found m the village of 
Vakkalen in Kolar District, far away from the place of 


the grant Similarly the Ganga plates of the 7th year 
of Silpurusha, 733 A D , found at Gubbi, m the present 
Tumkur District, refer to Ballfmavolal, in the district of 
Keregodu, identical with the village of that name in the 
present Mandya Taluk of Mysore District Several of 
the boundary villages mentioned m the plates are still 
m existence Thus, w'hile a stone inscription might fix 


up the sovereignty or other jurisdiction of any king or 


chief at the place where it is found, a copper-plate, on 
account of its transferable cbaiacter, cannot do this, 
unless the places mentioned in it are actually identified 
To obviate the inconvenience caused by the naming of 
these plates after the places where they are found, it has 
been suggested that it would he better to name them 
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(nnd rr n'«n'' flU tho cH onr* n* tvfll) nf{^r the intiK's of 
Iho pJ-Krri to which t)<’V irJil*' Thn* the vm 
\Aklnltn pUtci nWite rc^i'rrc^J to wojlf) if lhi< cIism 
fiolK n Ik* nilnpjrd Im? rnllr^! ihr ‘'ullntir j rin! 

On n luwn e jutlir in fiml of the \ cnknlnnnnn'i 
Tc nplc nl Govirt^lnna m (f ( Mil '» >) there 

IS nn mfcnpltoTi which nmonp the m en| tions on mrtnl 
il.in<U out h\ Itself 1l rrco «U the prunl of the rilli^e 
of Ivcnchanahahi m an o^ra^'&ra h> Kdidt 
lUra Nn\*ilv\ to Uclipi Kn hna Drva I’anmahitmi 
\whrajal rth» ‘'rlpatln ar 1 lU hnmdhtl tlha ^ripalaof 
PanJnpar iJiloJ in the rcipn of the \ija\'nn9 ar Km;j 
Tiruinnh lU^a 1571 A D Chief amnnp the inilwtancei 
other than metal on which inionptjonn aro fo intl i‘. 
Slone The deaacea and mnI»ol« -i e the dnias'ic 
crcil the Lingn, Son and Moan— nie list alls wtilp ore! 
m relief while Ihc inscription lUeU is en;n\etl *3 he 
Mtihamnndan m^^cnplions are ncarh alw-a\» carted in 
relief 

Ihree in -crijiliona of llic IMh cenlurt found on the 
beams of the enclosure Burroundmg the Gommatint ara on 
the ^ indhta^in, nl Sri\*nna Bripola arc irri/fm in ini 
perhaps the onl> inscriptions of the I tnd found in the 
State 

Stone inscriptions arc as stated above called $\\a 
tutana and mfo Upta and arc nsuall) fixed up m particular 
places Ihe chances of Ihcir rcmotnl from place to 
place as in the case of copper plates arc not great But 
tho e built into temple walls running through temple 
t alls hate shown a tcndcnct to get scattered wlien the 
temples containing them hate been pulled down and 
repaired Manj examples of this 1 md can bo quoted 
from the inscriptions at the ivoliimmmn temple Itolar and 
elsewhere also m that and other Districts Inscribed slabs 
thus displaced hate been sometimes carted out into 
images Thus in tho Anjant-ja temple at Bcnakankcrc 
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Turuvekere Sub-Division, an insciiption has been found 
on both sides of the image of Anjaneya The image has 
been caived out of a thick msciibed stone of the Hoysala 
period, the fiont face being made into the image and the 
msciibed sides left as they were Another instance is 
that of the Jain image carved out of an inscribed 
slab at Sankigatta, Bangalore District The inscription 
is of the period of the Hoysala King, Narasimha I (1141- 
1173) and the image of Vardhamana carved out of it is 
of a later date A Chola inscription is engraved on the 
back of a figure of Hanuman enshrined m a temple at 
Ghelur It is a Tamil record, dated in 1084 A D , 
referring itself to the Chola King Kulottunga I The 
fragmentary nature of the epigraph, which is wanting in 
portions at the sides, top and bottom, affords clear 
evidence of the image having been carved out of the 
inscriptive stone (See MAR 1921, Para 12 ) Many 
other instances of inscribed stones or slabs having been 
converted into pedestals of images, jambs of doorways 
etc , can be easily quoted 

Stone inscriptions are found on rocks , on isolated 
monolithic columns and pillars , on the walls of caves , 
on pedestals and other parts of images and statues, 
sometimes of colossal size , on walls, beams, pillars, 
pilasters and other parts of temples, and on specially 
prepared slabs and tablets, sometimes built into the 
walls of temples and other erections, sometimes set up 
inside temples or in their courtyards, or in conspicuous 
places in village sites and fiields, where m process of time 
they have sometimes become buried Numerous instan- 
ces of most of these kinds of stone inscriptions can be 
easily given The Humcha stone inscription, dated in 
1077 AD, for instance, is on a stone in the yard of the 
Panchabasti (E G YIII, Nagar 36 ) The Kavadi 
inscription, dated m 420 A D , is on a stone near a private 
house (E C VIII, Sorab 523 ) The Kantanahalli 
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Plonc inwrciplion u nthtr intcrr’*linj; n« it i* n }ii{ nctl one 
(/ r VIII Sjinlt 'i (I-itrt! in 2 i71 AD) A Ininil 
in* riplian of nl>o Ji 1 170 A I) on n M mr up ncir the 
Miltir I>n<!j.c rrcorxls Ifio j nnt o^Iiml 1 > tlip locil ti'inple 
fV f ft fnr U*0^t I ' 11*1 7‘M of tint Kind 

cm Iw* cw]\ muiti)iU«n! It o«t,!it t-o * lOlrc if onh n 
few nfHi!io»inl ]>iint*( nro monlionf-d Hint 'imoninl 
Ihc mo*t no cworths inneriptionH on nx:!*' arc Iho-vo of 
A«oV,n at ]lialmn;;in ^nWnpin andJitinpi Itamtivita 
m MoliValmuru TalnV Chitaldni, Diflncl dat^^il {‘co 
^ iM S ll'OI 2G) HjIi \nrs ofl^r iho ilejth of ntidilln 
winch fcconlinK to *'ir John I Joct occurrM in 11 C 
nnd i^tnculnt inoro than t!nrt\<t(ht aoars aft/'r 
the nnoniltnrnl of \»ol.a to th*^ raacrri} nt\ in 2<»I II C 
and wnn fntnrtl rhen haMnp nUlicatod ho w*a.a living m 
rchj,iotia retirement a% a fiilfv ndnntlct! mrinber of 
the Utiddhitl order at Stmrnafjin hripir one of iho 
hilla riirroundinR the ancient til\ of Gin\nja in 
Mn^adha The vanou* iniyrriplionfi on the Chamint,in 
hill nt ‘'nanna Ilelj^ola Hn»<an District (/ C 11 
Inscriptions at Sraa ana Bclgola \o* I tO \r\% I dition) 
incltidtnf^ the epitaph of Uio Jam teacher rrahhiichandra 
a hich cominemoratca n! j the m»t,rntion of Ditaiiibara 
Jainn to M)tw)rc and llicir retllcincnl nt Sravana Ikl^ola 
arc also worth> of note On columns and pillan. wo 
Imo first the wdllnown Tnlpunda in cription {/ C 
VIII bhikarpur No 17C) which chscrilK's Iho nso of 
the hadamhi d^nastj Next we Ime the S/ifakarni 
inscription at Mala^nlli m the Shikarpiir laluk, ShimoRa 
Di tncl (/ C VUI bhilarpur 2C i) en^raaed on the 
shaft of a six sided pillar of an indurated dark stone 
about G feet in height At Smaann ndgola we lm\o 
the epitaphs of the great Wcbtcrn Ganga prince Nolnin 
buntaka Marasimhn 11 incised alxiut *175 AD (r / V 
151 and F 0 ll InscriplionB at Sra\ana Bcigola No 
59 Now Ddn —Old Edn 38) and of the Jam teacher 
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Mallisena, incised about 1129 AD {EG. II, Sravana 
Belgola No. 67, New Edn). On the Vindhyagiii, Sravana 
Belgola, on the rock outside the fiist entiance of Odegal 
basti, there aie ten inscriptions in characters “ older than 
those of the oldest inscription hitherto known on this 
Hill ” On a rock in the bed of the river at Eamanathpur, 
two inscriptions have been found. Amongst inscriptions 
on pedestals and other parts of statues and images, 
special mention may be made of the colossal statue of 
Gommatesvara at Sravana Belgola {E.G II, Inscriptions 
at Sravana Belgola, Nos. 175-177 and Nos 179-180, New 
Edition) The inscriptions underneath it are in Nagari, 
Marathi, Purvada Hala Kannada, Grantha and Vattelattu, 
and Hala Kannada The date of its execution was about 
983 AD An inscription dated m 1160 A I) , m the reign 
of the Hoysala King, Narasimha, is engraved near the left 
foot of the Gommatesvara It is similar to the inscriptions 
mentioned above and mentions the fact that the great 
minister Hullamayya received the village Savaneru from 
Narasimha I and granted it to the Gommata {MAR 
1909, Para 78) Ten inscriptions, also of the time of 
Narasimha I, are engraved on the pedestal of the images 
in the cloisters around Gommatesvara. They give the 
names of the images with those of the men who set them 
up The date of these records is about 1170 A D An 
inscription, of the reign of Ballala II, engraved on the 
pedestal of the image in Akkanna basti, records that it 
was built by one Achamba, wife of the minister Chandra- 
mauli An inscription on a broken image at Jakkikatte, 
Sravana Belgola, shows that it was dedicated to Vrisha- 
bhaswami, by Jakki (or Jakkigavve) the minister Ganga 
Ea]a’s elder brother’s wife (M A R for 1901, Para 77) 
Eive short inscriptions found engraved at the Tiruk- 
kachinambi temple at Melkote, are on the pedestals of 
the images representing Krishna Eaja Wodeyar III and 
his four queens Thirteen others on the pillar in front 
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cf Iht* Mine Icniplc lo the rrjpn of the 

ar Kiiif, Mnlltlftrjtim intlicnt'’ r^vcnlU clifh rent 
incidrnta in the life of t<'PTT';<'nte4 b\ the 

sculptures «mlemeallM>hich fhr> nrcehfrn^e(l (U i It 
for Pan GI) ‘'miihriti*wtip'ifin» Inse Ivrn found 
on the pjlhrs of Iho ixantap tn fron* of the I 'ibnhrni 
dcsi temple nl the wim phee (\t i h for IP07 Pam 
11) Nuinerouft m^enp mns mdiealinf the names of 
sculptor* who wet* rrspon^illc for tlm worl under 
which their names are fo ind nre to l*e recn in rcvcnl of 
the more famous temples in the ^nV As rejjnnU tlje 
Riz** of slabs on wbicb tnsertp tons ore found rnpnxcd 
the atone conUininf. I)i\an(ere H about 1*1 feet beij,ht 
IS jierhaps the tallest of the inscnl>cd slabs m the Sta'c 
(/ C \I Cliitntdnip) 

An mscnplion— consistinj* of four nmbini lctler»--on 
n ch> wal lias been found at the ancient site of Clnn 
dnsallt near modern Chitaldru}^ Ihe *^eal Ins 
been d'‘*cn!»e<l as a hrf,e circular one found at a 
depth of 0 feel ssilh a lead com Ihe ^ea! has a hole 
at the top and just I»elow it Mine marls which look life 
four nnihmi Icltem There is an elephant standing to 
the left in front of winch n Mildur IS Been fttandinj armed 
with Mine weapon On the back of the seal is an orna 
mental circle with Mine indiRtinct symbol m tbecentre 
Seeing that the lead com asith which the Seal was 
found IS a Mnlmrathi com belonj^mg to the Puddhist line 
of Sfttasahana or Andhrabhntjns who ruled o\cr \Vcsl 
ern MjBoro m ancient da%8 the Seal maj rcall\ be 
a aoliso offering (C/ I lect in Imperial Ga etteer of 
India II S7) 

The topics dealt with m inscriptions nmj be bricflj The con 
considered now Some arc plain statements of esents ^ 
Though these may allude to religion and to donations ^ 
tlicj are not spcciall) directed to such ends To this class 
M or aoT II C 
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belongs the Talgunda inscriptions already referred to, 
(jE G VIII, Shikarpur 176) which, directed primarily to 
recoidmg the construction of a gieat tank, recites, by 
way of introduction, the origin and use to power of the 
early Kadainba dynasty of Banavasi To the same 
class belongs the panegyric of the great Western Ganga 
prince Nolambantaka Marasimha at Sravana Belgola, and 
the epitaphs of the Jam teachers Prabhachandra and 
Mallisena and many others recorded in the Sravana 
Belgola volume of Eptgrophia Gainatica Senes {E G II), 
Under this head also come the Vlrahals or Vltgah or 
hero-stones found so largely m the State e g., the Vlia- 
kal at Mavali, dated m about 800 AD, is a spirited 
representation of how Kalemudda fell fighting in an 
exciting battle, at the bidding of Kakkarasa, the Nolamba 
Pallava general {E G VIII, Sorab 10) Similarly the 
Baradavalli Vlrakal, dated m 1300 A.D , is an equally 
good representation of how Madigauda at the bidding of 
Jagadala Gangeya Sahani, the great minister of Kava 
Devaiasa fell fighting against Ballala Deva, who marched 
on Kadabalalu {E G VIII, Sagar 46) The Hunavalli 
Vltakal, m front of the Kalleswara temple at that place, 
dated m 985 A D , is another interesting Virakal record- 
ing how, when Tailapa Deva was King of Banavasi, one 
Piyana, seeing certain murderers, fought and killed 
them both, stabbing them with his dagger {E G VIII, 
Sorab 529) A number of Kalachuiya inscriptions in 
Shimoga District {E G VIII) are in the nature of Vlra- 
kals Many of them record attacks on Gutti (t e , Chan- 
draguttil and others refer to fights with Hoysala officers 
Under this head must also be set down the grant of 
lakta-kodagt (rent-free land) recorded m E G IV, 
Yelandur 29, dated m 1654 A D , which states that a 
farmer having been put to death unjustly, by a Muham- 
madan official, a rakla-kodagi was granted to his son as 


compensation In 1757, orders had been sent from the 
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Bcdnur Court to nrrcst nn oflonder ^^1l0 dcfyinj; tho 
la^^ but Iho local officml on capliinn^ linn iKilicaikd 
him I or tins ho K( chip to hi\o been deprived of BOino 
hnd ho o\Nnod Ho afterwards petitioned Hint tho 
pagadt inonc) for tho lime the land was put out of Bca 
son should l>o Tins was refused with nn 

onlcr that pelitions of this Kind from ih" cotmtr\ for 
paMiicnt of mono} must not be made Ihe details of the 
event and thcordtr arc recorded in 2 ( \III SliiKar 
pur 209 and 201 In 1020 A 1) under Chola rule m 
Mysore a do|, which hnd run nwu> on the death of its 
master a as nppropri ilcd h} n local chief As a pcnnltj 
for this the Kings ofHccr on the spot went into Ins 
residence dra^^e<l out the dog burnt the place and 
seizing fift) golden images l>eiont,in^ to the ofTcndcr 
sent them to tho King The camt is rcci rdtd tn h C 
TV Uunsur 10 In / C 111 MnUalli 21 and 22 dated 
in 1358 we have tho account of a numlicr of tanks n ado 
b} one Blmtta and the trees ho planted on the four sides 
etc In iL. C \r Cliallakcrc 13nnd U dated in lb > 1 we 
haao an account of tin tank c-illcd Vah burur in Chan 
nagin taluk built b) Ban Mulik the Dijnpur Governor 
Several other records registering tho carrving out of 
public works fall undtr this head fg, water supply 
scheme for Fenukonda earned out m 13^8 (i» C X, 
Gonbidnur 0) Harihar dam at Unnhara (C G \1 
Davnngcrc 23 29) built m 1110 and restored m 1121 
the rebuilding of a dam on the Pnlnr (L C \ Mulbagal 
72 in 1410) building of a new dam across tho Cauverj m 
1400 by a Nngamangala chief (C C III Seringapatam 
139) etc 

The great majority of cpigraphtc records refer how 
ever to the religious instinct of the Hindus and to their 
ardent desire for making endow raents on every auspicious 
occasion Foremost among these arc tho Asoka inscnp 
tions at Siddapura and near about, already referred to 
IS or VOL II 6* 
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above Then motive, howevei, is partly leligious and 
they aie m no sense donative. Of the histoiical impoi- 
tance of these lecoids, Sir John Fleet wiites that 
they weie “ framed and issued wdien he had been con- 
veited to Buddhism and had been led to foimally 
]om the Buddhist order, and when, having taken 
the vows of a monk, he had abdicated, and was spending 
his remaining days in religious retirement in a cave- 
dwelling on Suvainagiri (Songii), one of the hills sur- 
rounding the ancient city of Girivraja in Magadha 
(Bihar) This record was issued to proclaim Buddhism 
as the true religion, and Buddha, ‘ the Wandeier,’ the 
ascetic teacher exiled by his own choice from the house- 
life into the houseless state, as the gi eat exponent of it. 
And it has its historical value m the fact that it was 
framed {see J R A S 1904, 26, 355) when 256 years had 
elapsed after the death of Buddha, and 38 years after 
the anointment of Asoka to the sovereignty and, it may 
be added, on the first anniversary of his abdication It 
thus confirms exactly, and carries back to the time of 
Asoka himself, the statement of the Ceylonese chronicle, 
the Dlpavamsa, that 218 years intervened between the 
death of Buddha and the anointment ot Asoka Corro- 
borating the Vipavamsa m that important matter, it 
enables us to accept with considerable confidence the 
historical details given for the intervening period by 
the same chronicle And it enables us to determine 
{see J R A S , 1926, 984 ff ), with due regard to all the 
considerations that have to be harmonized, and to put 
forward as the closest approximations that we are likely 
to attain, 482 B C for the death of Buddha, alongside 
of 320 B C for the foundation of the Maurya sovereignty 
by Chandragupta, and 264 B C for the anointment of 
Asoka ” To the composing of a communal difference 
between the Jams and Vaishnavas by the Vijayanagar 
King Bukka-Baya, after hearing evidence on both sides. 
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\sc o^NO the mtcrcsting record EC 11 Sra^ana Bcigola 
13G Old Edn (and 814 New Tdn ) which sets out the 
decree of reconciliation p'lR'icd by hira Trial by ordeal 
has gi\cn us a number of records EC VIII, Sorab 
887 and EC III Mnnd\a 79, dated m 1211 and 1275 
A D respectively refer to the order of making oath in the 
presence of the God, holding at the same tune the 
consecrated food which would choke the accused on 
partaking it if he spoke the untruth The ordeal of 
grasping a red hot iron bir m the presence of the God 
Hoy8alts\nra is mentioned in a record of 1809 (3/ A U 
for 1908) That of plunging the hand in boiling ghee 
(clarified butter) is mentioned in records of lfil8 and 1007 
(,E C IV 'iclandar2 and E C V ^rkalgud 2 3) We 
owe a number of records at bravana Uclgolo (A C II 
New Edn ei to the desire of pilgrims from 

distant parts commemorating their Msits to the sacred 
GommatCsvara 

Next wo come to records whoso object was to register 
donations and endowments made to Gods to priests on 
behalf of temples or charitable institutions and to religi 
ous communities Thus some of the charters of the 
early Kadamba Kings of Banavusi were issued to convey 
lands and Milages to the God Jmendra and to members 
of various Jam sects for the maintenance of the worship 
of that God (I A VI 24 I A VII d^) Countless 
numbers of inscriptions of this kind of almost every 
period of Hindu history can be quoted as further illus 
tration of this class of records but it is deemed uiincccs 
sary as any volume of the Epigraphia Carnatica will ho 
found to yield literally hundreds of them in which his 
tory has been recorded only as an incidental matter in 
connection with the religious benefactions to which they 
primarily relate 

There are besides some records m which grants to 
private persons are registered which have no manner of 
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connection with leligion The supplementary inscrip- 
tion on the Itakur stone (A J) 949-50) records that the 
Eashtrakuta King, Krishna III, gave to the Western 
Ganga Prince Butuga II, the Banavase, Twelve-thousand 
province, the Puiigore Three-hundred, the Kisukad 
Seventy, and the Bagenad Seventy, as a reward for slaying 
the Chela King Kajaditya m open waifare. The Malavaili 
pillar-inscription of King Haiitlputta, of the Vinhukad- 
dachutu line of the Satakarni Kings {E G "VII, Shikar- 
pur 263) was intended to register a grant of a group of 
villages to a Brahman And the lecoid of the Kadamba 
King Sivaskandavarman, on the same pillar {E G VII, 
Shikarpur 263) was published to record the grant and 
to confirm the enjoyment of it by a descendant of the 
original giantee “ for the enjoyment of the god ” (see 
Luger’s Bidlum Insonpliojis Nos 1195 and 1196) The 
Vakkalcri plates aheady referred to, dated AD 757, 
which give the full direct lineal succession of the Western 
Chalukyas of Badami fiom the paramount King Pula- 
kesin I, to the last of the line, were intended to register 
the grant of some land to one of his followers The 
rakta-kodagi grants already referred to, in so far as they 
are grants for heroism displayed in the battle-field, fall 
under this head 

A few words may be added as to the essential nature 
of inscriptions The donative records, which are, as 
above stated, the most numerous, are a mass of title- 
deeds of real property, and of certificates of the right to 
duties, taxes, fees, perquisites and other privileges The 
copper-plate grants are the actual title-deeds and certifi- 
cates themselves The stone inscriptions are usually of 
the same nature, but they sometimes mention the con- 
current bestowal of a coppei-plate charter In such 
cases, they are, rather, a public intimation that the 
transaction had been made complete and valid by the 
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priNntt n sij,nnicnt of the ncccs'^irj title (kcds nnd ccrtt 
ficatcs Jho csscntiM pirt of the rtcoids ^\a«; of course, 
the Fpccification of the <101111*1 of the donor of the done*' 
nnd of the donation Amon^ the donntt\o records the 
most nuincrou*; nr<j those which have been npposilcl> 
dteenbed ns records of rojal donations »r grants which 
were made either bj the kings Ihcmsclxcs or b\ the 
great feudatorj nobles or b) proMncial go\crnor 8 and 
other high ofilcials who had the ro>al ntithont\ to 
nhonite Slate lands nnd to assign allotments from the 
State revenue BumHl suggested that the reason whv 
gifts of this nature \ ere fo largclj made b) Kings was 
to acquire religious merit or to attain the objects thc> 
aimed at The tendenej for gifts to take the place of 
llio eacrificcs which according to the cjiic poems nnd 
according to somo of the earlier records the Kings of 
India used to have performed in order to acquire rcli 
gtous merit or to attain other objects, became ns time 
went on increasing!) more pronounced bir John rioet 
agrees m this view, and rcinarKs — 

Whatever the reason tho fact remains that the records 
of ro>Ql donations wlicthcc for rch{>ious or other purposes are 
tho most numerous of nil And n)an> of them register not 
simply tho gifts of small holdings hut grants of ontiro \illagcs 
and largo nnd permanent assignments from tho public nwcnuca 
It IS to tlicso facts that wo aro indebted for tho great saluo of 
(bo records from tho historical point of ^io^^ Tho donor of 
State lands or of an assignment from tho public ro\cnuos 
must show his authority for Ins acts A provincial governor 
or olbor high oflicial must specify Ins own rank nnd territorial 
jurisdiction and nnrao tho king under whom ho holds ofTico 
A great feudatory noble will often give n similar reference to 
bis paramount sovereign m addition to making his own posi 
tion clear And it is noilbor inconsistent with the dignity of 
a king nor unusual for soroothing to to stated about his 
pedigree m charters and patonts issued by him or in bis name 
The precepts of tho law books quoted by Dr Burnell from tho 
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chaptois lolatmg to tlio malving of giant-?, prosciibo m fact 
that a king should state the names of l.is fathci, Ins grancl- 
fatboi, and Ins gioat-giand-fatlicr as ^^cll as Ins ONvn {Blc- 
vicnts of South Indian Paltroinaphy^ 07) That, no doubt, nas 
a lulo deduced fiom custom, latiioi tlinn a rule on v.hich 
custom \\as based But we find tliat, from \oiy carlj times, 
tlio lecoids do give a ccitain amount of genealogical in- 
formation More and moio information of that kind nas 
added as time nent on And the iccital of oicnts was intio- 
ducod, to magnify the gloij and impoitanco of the donors, 
and sometimes to commemorate the achicicmcnls of the 
lecipients ” 

It IS mainly fiom those iccoids, which onls incident- 
ally mention facts 1 elating to inlei and subjects, that 
the ancient histoiv of Mysore — lathci of India generally 
speaking—is being put together by scbolais who have 
made them then life-study 
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T»r hulorv o( the cotaage o{ M\Korc goes back into 
the dun beginnings of the past Iho Viirand is known 
to lm\e l>ccn in use in the earliest tmica Unlike in 
Upper India this com in Mahore was not of siUcr but 
of lead or of a peculiar allov of copjicr In fabric it 
difTcra much from the northern coinages Nothing 
cctlam can Iks saul almut ila standard weight It is 
as-sociaUd with the Andhras (Andhmbhrit)ns or Sula 
auhanas) who c territories at one lime extended westward 
from Dhunjakakika — Dhnrnikot or Ainarnvali on tlu 
Krishna m the present Guntur District of Madias Prcsi 
done)— to tlio sea across the peninsula and northwards 
to the banks of the Narlnddn In the Mysore Slate 
the Siitaxahonas bore rule oxer parts of the countr} in 
the north where their coins ha\c been found at an 
ancient site called Chandraanlli near the modern town 
of Chitaldnig The earliest find of these coins is 
howexer recorded b) Sic Walter I lliot who refers to 
a parcel of fort) three \crj old looking pieces part of a 
large find m Nagar or Bednur Among the more 
recent finds at Ghondraxalh Ins been one of Mr Mcr\)n 
Smith a Mining Lnginecr prospecting for gold in 1888 
which included a com of Pulumayi Maharaja The 
obverse shows a hull standing with the legend round 
it Pulttmayi Maharaja On the 

reverse is a fig tree and the Chaitya sjmbo! Three 
other lead coins belonging to this find have been described 
by Dr Hultzsch in the Ppiyraphia Indica (VII 61) 
The legend on these coins has been read by him thus — 
SadaJ aria Kalalaya Mahatathira Two other lead coins 
73 
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in the Bangaloie Museum, belonging to the same find, 
have been examined by Mr R Narasimhachai, who 
assigns one of them to Maharathi and the other to 
Mudananda The legend on the foimei is illegible 
beyond the word Mahdratlma. In 1908, Mr Narasimha- 
char earned out ceitam excavations at the Chandravalli 
site and he unearthed among other things pieces of 
glazed potteiy, a lead com, a large circular clay seal 
with a Brahmi inscription on it, three other large lead 
coins, and he dug up “ together,” m another place, 
” a silver and a lead com along with another which is 
presumably a potm com ” He has described at length 
this find m the Mipore Ai cJicsological Repo)t for 1908-09 
(Paras 12 and 110) He says* — 

“ The silver com is a Eonian denarius oi the time of the 
Emperor Augustus The lead and potm coins are much 
smallei m size, than the four lead coins mentioned above, and 
no legends or symbols aie visible on them The large lead 
coins are undoubtedly of the Andhra period and the same is 
most probably the case with the small and potm coins which 
were found together with the denarius Of the former, the 
one which was found with the seal is a com of the Maharathi, 
probably a viceroy of the Andhras stationed at Ghitaldiug, 
and of the three which were dug up in the northern pit, two 
are coins of Mudananda and one of Chutukudananda, both of 
whom are supposed to be Andhrabhrityas or feudatoiies of the 
Andhras ” 

The Maharathi may be bi lefly described thus — 
Obveise A humped bull standing to left with a crescent 
over the hump Round it, beginning over its head, the 
legend Mahdi atlusa Jadakana Kalayasa Reverse A 
tree within railing to left and a Ghaitya surmounted by a 
crescent The two coins of King Mudananda may be 
thus described — (1) Obverse A Ghaitya Round it the 
legend Rdno Muddnamdasa Reverse A tree within 
railing m the centre flanked by two symbols to right and 
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left l2) Obrtrsc A Chattya Hound it the legend 
Anno Mutanamdsta with la for d» lUrcr^e A tree 
wilhm ruling to left nnd the MtnlK}! called Nandtpada 
to left Ihc Chulu Kudnnaiida com thu« —Obverse 
A Chttityo Hound it the legend Jlatiu Chuiti hudanam 
da$(t Jlrvcrse A tree within mihngin the centre with 
no trace of nnx smuIioI'i on the Ihc two small 

corns one levl nnd the other {irolnhU {>olin found with 
the Homan silver coin have neither legi nds nor svrnlwls 
visible on them The Hotinn coin found is n denanut 
of the lime of 1 mperor AugiistiiR —Obverse Laureate 
head of Augustus to right Hound it the legend C/rmr 
/)irt 7 Pater Patnae 7ferenif lw> draped 
figures standing each holding a spear with two bucklers 
grounded between them Around the legend CT 
C(tsares iugustt I Cos Destg '1 bo circular cla) seal 
which was dug up together with Ihn Mahanlhi coin is 
about m diameter It has n hole at the top nnd 
just below it some Rvnibols which lool like four Hrulmn 
chnract rs Ihcroisan elephant to the left m front of 
which a soldier is sten standing holding something 
(perhaps a weapon) in Ihh hand On the bad tliere is 
an ornamental nng with some illegible sjmbol in the 
centre Mr Narasmibachar thinks that the Mahurathi 
who issued com No 1 abovcwasprol)abl> a Mccroj of tho 
Andbr.s stationed at Ghitaldrug nnd Mudunanda nnd 
ChQtukudunanda Andhrabhnt>as or feudatories of tho 
Andhras who subscqncnU) bccamo indcpordcnt This 
Chutukudunanda was perhaps an onccstor of the Chutu 
kulanandas mentioned in the Banaviisi (/ A \1V 
331) and tho Malavalli (77 C VII Shikarpur 2G3) 
inscriptions Dr Hultzsch s readings of the Mnharathi 
coins ma> have to be revised m tho light of Mr Nara 
Bimhachars ncwlj discovered Bpccimcns Professor 
Eapson thinks that the discovery of objects (Roman 
silver and Andhra lead corns) which can bo dated, found 
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in association is “most impoitant historically.” The 
region of the occuiience of the coins of Mudananda and 
Chutukudananda weie supposed to be limited to Kaiwar. 
Now, however, it has to be extended furthei south at 
least as fai as Chitaldrug 

Another Mahaiathi com found in 1909-10, at the 
Chandravalh site, differs in several lespects from the 
specimens above mentioned (see MAR foi 1909-10, 
Paia 140) It has been thus described Obverse A 
humped bull standing to left as in the ochei specimens 
But there is no crescent over the hump Further, the 
figure shows only one horn which is bent outwards 
There is also something, most probably a bell, hanging 
from the neck Around the bull, beginning over its 
head, runs in Brahmi characters the legend Malidratlnsa 
Satjahana Ohalaka , two letters at the end 

being illegible It differs considerably fi om the legend 
on the specimens found in 1908-09, described above, 
which, as we have seen, runs thus — Mahdiatlma Jada- 
kana Kalayasa We have, therefore, to conclude that the 
coins were issued not by one Maharathi but by a succes- 
sion of Mahaiathis, who were probably stationed at 
Chitaldrug as viceroys of the Andhras 

cinLse Brass 1908-09, Mr Narasimhachar found at the Chandra- 

Coin in valli site a brass com It is a Chinese com with a square 

y hole in the middle, around which are engraved four 

Chinese characters Similar coins are figured by Sir 
Aurel Stem on Plates 89 (26-27) and 90 (28-34) of his 
well-known work Ancient KJiotan (Vol II) These 
atter have been assigned to three Chinese Kings of the 
8th century A D , namely, Kai-Yuan (713-741), Chien- 
Yuau (768-759) and Ta-li (761-779) The Chandravalh 
com, owevei, it is suggested, must be of more ancient 
ate, as evidenced by the other antiquities such as the 
Boman com of Augustus, etc , unearthed on the site 
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Mr Taw Scin Ko Archn-olo^ical Supcnnlcndcnt of 
Burina who cxammcd it thinks it hcIonpR most 
prohabl} to the middle of thn Fccond ccntnrj B G 
Hcobscr\es — 

There nro four Chine e clmnctcrs on the coins of 
winch three arc \cr\ much hlurwl The followiiiR dilts ha\o 
l)eon BURRcs*cd 13S B C fV02 A D nnd &9G \ D The 
first npjxJ'irs to l>o the most ftWiropnate Wiuso m the second 
ccntur> BC dunng tlio reign of ] mi»f.ror Han \\uti the 
hnnla of the Chintse 3 mpirc nlmost coincidc<I with U** present 
l>oundsnes nnd Chine o nnns were cnrntvl to Korea in the 
north to Til»cl in the west end to Annnm in llio sooth Sfost 
probahlj Chinese morclmnln M8itc<l Southern India during 
that period and thoj came from Canton or some oilier 
southern port hnnsing with them Chinese bmM coins of low 
\aluo It IS on record that dunng the carlj centunes of the 
Christian cm there was a \msk commcrct earned on between 
China Southern India and Cc)lon 

Thus the discoicr) of ihi«i brass com bears tcslimonj 
not onh to the great nnliqmlj of the site of Cbandnaalli 
but also to its importance ns n religious trade or other 
centre whicli attracted foreign and other travellers to it 

As regards the ago of the Purauas it rao^ bo noted Ako of 
that though thov ar*' found m association with Boman 
and Chinese coins of the Ist nnd 2nd century B C 
referred to above, thej arc probablj much older m their 
origin Some have set them down to the 7th centurj B C 
Mr Kennedy has suggested that thoj were copied 
from Babylonian originals after the opening up of 
maritime trade in the 7tli century B G a suggestion 
which the late Sir Vincent Smith thought had ‘much 
to recommend it although it cannot be regarded as 
proved Eccent opinion however, inclines to the view 
■which is supported by their shape form and weight that 
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these coins “ aie indigenous m origin and owe nothing 
to any foieign influence ” They aie not mentioned m 
the early Buddhist literature in which kaJiapana is the 
com lefeiied to Silver punch-marked coins were largely 
cuirent during the 4th and 3rd century B 0 , when the 
great Maury an Empire was in power in Northern India, 
where probably they originated, and spread to Southern 
India, probably during the time of the spread of the 
empire under Asoka They have been found as far 
down as Coimbatore where they have been traced 
associated along with a deiiai mis of the Roman Emperor 
Augustus The lead punch-marked coins are peculiar 
to the Andhras and they are probably equally old. So 
old, indeed, are these punch-marked coins thought 
to be by some authorities that they have been termed 
“ pre- historic ” “At what time and by what people,” 
remarks Sir Walter Elliot, “ they were first employed is 
unknown They were regarded as pre-histoiic by the 
older Indian writers, and may therefore be presumed to 
have been found m circulation when the Aryans entered 
Hindustan They have no recognized name m any of the 
vernacular dialects They appear, however, to have been 
known to the earlier Sanskrit writers under the designa- 
tion of Pm ana, a teim which itself signifies ancient The 
oldest Indian examples are of all shapes, oblong, angular, 
square or nearly round, with punch-marks on one or 
both sides, the older signs often worn away by attrition, 
m almost all cases the earlier ones partially or wholly 
effaced by others subsequently super-impressed upon 
them Other specimens, which are more circular and 
thicker, with sharper attestations, are probably of later 
date. All weigh about 60 grams troy A parcel of 
forty-three very old-lookmg pieces, part of a large find 
m Nagar or Bednur {above referred to), weighed 2,026 5 
grams, giving an average of 47 1, but the heaviest was 
50 grams, the lightest only 37 75 ” About 60 grams 
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j8 the wojghl of a hahnju Rccd (or Molucca benn — 
Gatlandiva or Cac^alptnta Handue) on nvIucIi tho coinngo 
of Southern India \\a b*i«5od that of the Northern being 
bi^cd on the indigenous rnlt reed {Abrtit prcea(onu^) 
which ina\ bo tiben as approximate!) equal to 1 80 
grams \ccordmg to lhi«? the fiih or Piirana uas equal 
m weight to thirt) two ratt seeds Ihe lead Purana 
being about 50 gnms in weight in the heiMest cases 
it iR possible it was probibU intended to bo of tin weight 
of a halanju According to the southem scale the siKcr 
Purana would bo ncarlj equal in weight to a 
seed 1 he standard coins sub cqucntl) Inovsn ns pon 
hon varaha or pagoda weighed approxiuinto!) 62 
grams and the small coins the fannms of liter times 
were each a tenth of the pi„oda of 6J gramfi This 
system lasted praclicall) without change up to ISSS 
The Dutch ducats and Venetian sequins w Inch circulated 
ID comparatiNcl) modern tiroes were tal on as equivalent 
m weight to tiio pagoda or golden halanju Some 
gold coins however weighed considcrahlj heavier as 
much as 70 grams and the basis on which their weight 
wa« calculated is not bnown The Purana m Morthorn 
India was of silver hut m Southern India it was ns wo 
have seen both in silver and lead Silver has bten in 
roost countries tho racta! first used for rounctary 
purposes and India was no exception to this rule Iho 
proportion of bullion as Sir Walter Llliot points out» 
to be given as a medium of cxchongc was adjusted by 
weight In course of time to obviate constant recourse 
to the scales the use of uniform pieces certified by an 
authoritative mark suggested itself Such pieces taken 
from a bar or plate trimmed and cut to tho required 
standard weight received the impress of a sjmbol 
guaranteeing their acccptam,o Sir Walter suggests 
that as no silver has been found in India it must have 
been to meet the circulation of eo great an extent of 
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countiy, “impoited fiom abroad.” One side (the 
obverse) of these coins is occupied by a large mimber of 
symbols impressed on the metal by means of separate 
punches In the oldest coins the other, the reverse side, 
IS left blank, but on the majority there appears nsnally 
one, sometimes two or three, minute punch-marks ; a 
few coins have both obverse and reverse covered with 
devices These devices widely differ and comprise human 
figuies, arms, trees, buds, animals, symbols of Buddhist 
worship, solar and planetary signs It is as yet im- 
possible to state anything about the circumstances under 
which they came to be minted It has been suggested 
by Mr C J Brown, one of the latest writers on the 
subject, that m India, as in Lydia, coins were first 
actually struck by gold-smiths or silver -smiths, or perhaps 
by communal guilds (Sc7ii) Coins with devices on one 
side only are certainly the oldest type, as the rectangular 
shape, being the natural shape of the com when cut 
from the metal sheet, may be assumed to be older than 
the circular , on the other hand, both shapes, and also 
coins with devices on one as well as on both sides, are 
found in circulation at the same time It has been 
recently shown by Dr Spooner and others that groups 
of three, four and sometimes five, devices on the obverse 
are constant to large numbers of coins, circulating m the 
same district From this it has been conjectured that 
the ‘‘punch-marked ” piece was a natural development 
of the paper Imndi, or note of hand , that the coins had 
originally been struck by private merchants and guilds 
and had subsequently passed under royal control , that 
they at first bore the seal of the merchant or guild or 
combination of guilds, along wnth the seals of other 
guilds or communities ivho accepted them , and that 
when they passed under regal control, the royal seal and 
seals of officials were fust added to, and afterwards 
substituted for, the private or communal marks What 
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applic'« in Ihii n'p'inl to thr rihcr purunn* npplicr 
cquilK to thr lend juranaf though the piticit of the 
find* of the btter clinl V«» ut to j (iienlri to run rx!<nt 
on jwjnls of thi< mtiire It howrxer N rcmnrlnl 
that lhi5 primitive melhol of punch tinrt inR conlinnrd 
in u*->' for n imich !o jp<r {>« rnvl in *Kmlhrrn Intln than 
in the Nortli and, m reiinrlol h Profo^s or I J 
Itap'oi in wme iiulinee? it ivclrvrtlnt later impnne 
nienl in the nr « of com tnal m, avert the development 
of thi^ ind»t,rrrni< nie'hoil nnd no the ndop'in i of tlu 
foreifjn method tif *'ril*in| from diev 

Thedi*coverv of n filvcr c«n n Homan denanna of 
the lure of the 1 in|»eror Ati^u*-lo* n' Cliandravalh has 
l>een nolM nbavo A lari^crnnlnni-arlierrindof Homan 
coma WHS made in Ih'li at Soli^eihr ClniUratn, mar 
^esrantapjr nl^oit Jt miles In tail from Han^jalorr Citv 
Station nl ihr time when the Uailvvav work was j.omg 
on there The\ v ere found in an earthen j>o* vhich 
was about 13 feet l>clow ground 7hcv consisted of 
silver cotni- dennrii, l>rlongin», to the times of the carlv 
I mpcroiH Augustus 'lil>rriu‘> Cnhgiila nnd Claudius 
and one of \nlonia Aiifii ta wife of linisus Scro 
nnd mother of Gcrnmniciis Ihc great mnjonlj of 
them belong to the i>cnod of the first two 1 niixirors 
named and range m date from 21 B C to 51 A D As 
Homan merchants onlv frequented PcajHirts ol India nnd 
did not penetrate into the interior except in the cose of 
Paidn)ur near Dharapuram in the present Coimbatore 
District where the borjl much sought after bj the 
Homans was found some diflicult) has been felt m 
explaining the find not farawaj from Bangalore From 
the Perman word Karih scratched on one of the 
coins Mr Hicc infers that thej were more hKel> 

brought into India b> n Persian horse dealer or pedlar 
from the head of the Persian Gulf, pcrliaps for sale or 
M or \OL II C 
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Gold coins 


barter, than that he had obtained them m India” 
Kaikh IS a town m West Persia Mi Rice adds that it 
IS “ quite in accordance with the character of a Persian 
that he should have selected the only representation on 
the coins of a horse under which to scratch the name of 
his town as a mark whereby he might identify his pro- 
perty The continued wars and treaties between the 
Romans and the Paithians during the reign of the early 
Emperors m Rome and the ascendency of the Arsacidse 
in Persia are sufficient to account for the presence of 
Imperial Roman coins m the latter country ” In view 
of the moie recent find of a Roman denarius of the time 
of Augustus at Chandravalh near Chitaldrug, this theory 
may, perhaps, have to be revised. 

The gold coins of Southern India are known to 
Europeans as pagodas, fanams and moliurs. The pagoda . 
is an original Hindu com, called vardha, from the symbol 
on it of the ■ua? d/rcr or boar, one of the incarnations of 
Yishnu, which formed the crest of the Chalukyas and of 
the Vijayanagar kings In some parts it seems also to 
have been called Chakra, a name which still lingers in 
Tiavancore, in the extreme south of the peninsula The 
word pagoda is of Portuguese origin, commonly applied 
by Europeans to a Hindu temple, and given to this com 
perhaps from the representation that appears on it, m 
some parts, of a temple Sir Vincent Smith takes, how- 
ever, a different view The boar device characteristic 
of the Chalukya coinage is,” he says, “ the origin of the 
vernacular designation vaidlia or vardgan (boar) univer- 
sally applied to the peculiar gold com of Southern India, 
to which the European settlers subsequently gave the 
name ‘pagoda,,’ supposed to be a corruption of the 
‘bhaga\ati’ or ‘goddess’.” Before the rise of the 
Chriliikjas, the pagoda was probably called suvarna or 
m‘;hla In the early Buddhist writings, the gold coins 
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mentioned are the ancient »iAA« intshK » ori^inalK a 
gold ormiucnt) and Ihoiwi amm ^<Krnr/ifi) In Kannada 
and Tclngu it ^\a ‘5 Known a? gatlyuiia In Hindustani, 
the coin IS Known ns hiiu Ihcrc were \*arious pagodas 
named from the States in which thev were originall) 
coined A half pagoda was c.ilicd pan or hnti and at a 
later penod under Yijavanngnr Kings also praUipa 
The fanam IS probablv /lanrt or ii word used also 

for mone> m general and is doubtless a corruption of the 
neuter form panam As with the pagodas so there is a 
aariet) of fanams issued from ditTcrcnt mints Ihe 
tnohur is n Muhammadan com bearing the impression 
(A/oA Mr) of a seal or stamp Mohnrs came into circula 
tion with the Btjiipur and Mughal compicsts and some 
as we shall si^ were coined m Masorc b> lipu Sutlan 
The oldest gold coins Inown arc spherules quite plain 
and smooth sasofora sioglo aer\ inmnlo punch inarK 
too small to be idcntiticd b> the impress of which thc> 
have been slightly flattened In old Kannada they aro 
called GuUtje a globule or little ball, whence the sign git 
with a numeral IS emplo>cd 10 old accounts ns the sign 
for expressing pagoda These were succeeded b> flat 
round thicKcr pieces of superior worKmanship which 
haac received the name of P<idwiofa«Aos from having 
•what IS called a lotus in the centre The use of the 
punch gradually gave wa> to thecinplojmcntof a matrix 
or die This was at first of the simplest form nod the 
coins appear to have been struck upon the single symbol 
placed below the additional symbols being added by iho 
old fashioned process around tho central device Tho 
force of tho blows m many instances gave the upper side 
a concave surface and this though accidental may have 
led to tho USD at a later period of cup shaped die® as m 
tho Rama tanl as Tho adoption of tho double die led 
eventually to the final and complete disuse of tho 
punch 
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The gold coins of the Ganga kings of Mysoie have an 
elephant on the obverse and a floral design on the 
leveise Weight of some specimens, 52 3 and 58 5 
giains 

The chaiacteiistic device of the Kadambas is a lion 
looking backwards They were probably the first to 
strike the curious cup-shaped padma-ta7ihds (lotus- 
tankds) One coin hns on the obverse a padvia (lotus) 
in the centre, with foui punch-struck retrospectant lions 
round it On the reverse are a scroll ornament and two 
indented marks Weight, 58 52 grains Another has 
on the obverse a lion looking backwards, with the legend 
(^) Ballalia in Kannada below On the reverse is an 
indistinct object surrounded with a circle of dots and an 
ornamental outer circle beyond Similar coins, but with 
a lion or a temple in place of the lotus and legends in old 
Kannada, were struck by the Western Ohalukya Kings 
Jayasimha, Jagadekamalla and Tiailokyamalla, of the 
11th and 12th centuries In 1913, some 16,586 of these 
cup-shaped coins were unearthed at Kodui, in the present 
Nelloie District of Madras Presidency, and this find shows 
that the type was subsequently copied by the Telugu 
Chola chiefs of the Nelloie District in the 13th century. 
Some coins of the Eastern Chalukyas, belonging to the 
11th century, which have been found in an island off the 
coast of Burma and Siam and near the Godavari are 
large thin plates, having on the obverse a boar m the 
centre under an umbrella with a chavii on each side, in 
front of the boar and behind it a lamp-stand , under 
the snout of the boar the old Kannada letter 
Round these emblems is the legend Sri Ghdlnhya 
Ghandiavja on some, and Sil Rdjaidjasya on others, 
both m old Kannada letters, impressed by separate 
punchmarks The reverse is plain Weight 65 9 to 
66 6 giains 
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The Kulachuri coins ln\c on thcob\crBC n human fij,urc (iv) Ksu 
^\llh n orbirrl s lici3 ntUmcinR lo the rjj,ht On 

thcrcNcrso m three lines of oUl Knnmda one lins 
^furarl , and another haja Sera bhata 

Kchti\el) to the length of their occiipition of a forest {\) cii i a 
pirt of wlnt IS now tlic MvMir'* State the Cholas ha\c 
left behind them few traces of their coinage No gold 
or EiUcr coins of their lime haxc been eo far found m 
Mjfiore Neither Riijariijft the Great (980 lOdS AD) 
who inxaded Mxporc in 997 A D nor his son Ibijcndri 
Chola who took Tnlakud in lOOi A D and BubxcrUdtlic 
Ganga soxcrcigntx, is represented in the numismatic 
history of Mxsorc Ihtti Dc.vn later Vishnuvnrdlmna 
who expelled the Cholas from MiMiro b> his conquest of 
Talakad m 1110 A D colebrnte the latter cxent on his 
coins b> the legend 5r* raM^c(/«'?o«rfa (see below) 'Ihc 
earlier Chola coins— before Rijarajas time— portrax a 
tiger seated under n canopx along xxith the riind>a fish 
the names inscribed on them being still a matter of doubt 
and discubsion Rajaraja adopted the standing figure of 
tho Pand>as foe tlie obverse of Ins coins and n seated 
figure on the rex erse with the name Rajaraja in Na^ari 
This spread with the Chola Lmpirc When thcChiiluk)a 
and Pandean kiHf^doins had been absorb'>d by tho 
Cholas the Chalukya boar and the Pandja fish emblems 
continue to appear on their coins from tho 11th centur) 

A D The remark about the scarcity of Ghola coins m 
Mysore despite the length and extent of their occupation 
of tho Mysore country applies equally to pomo other 
dynasties tho chief among xvhich are the Chalukyas 
Bashtrakutas and Ivalachuris It is possible that coins 
of these dynasties may yet be found m tho State 

The Hoy sala coins have on the obverse a Sarduhi or {vi)iioyaaii 
mythical tiger facing the right with a smaller one above 
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which IS between the sun and the moon , in front of the 
laigei tiger is ('?) an elephant goad or lamp-stand On 
the reverse is a legend in three lines of Old Kannada 
letters One has 8n Talakadv Gouda, another has Sri 
Nolamhavddi Gonda and a third has Sri Malaporal 
Gonda The two first, weight 6i 75 and 63 grains, are 
undoubtedly of the time of Vishnuvaidhana, 1111-1141 
A D and perhaps the third also In recent years, other 
coins of Vishnuvardhana have been traced {M. A B for 
1917, para 154) They are of three sizes , the large 
pieces are piobobly vardlias , tbo'se of medium size, 
probably panas , and the smallest pieces, probably half- 
panas They bear on the obverse the usual Sdrdida or 
mythical tiger, the crest of the Hoysalas, standing to 
right with the figure of a deity standing on it with the 
sun and moon at the sides and on the reverse the legend 
Sn-Nonamha-Vadi-Gondam three horizontal lines in old 
Kannada characters, as in the coins above described, 
Sri N onamba-vadi'Gonda was one of the titles assumed 
by Vishnuvardhana after he captured the province of 
Nonambavadi The existence of panas and half-pauus of 
the Hoysala Kings has been known for the first time from 
the specimens referred to m the Mysoie Archrsological 
Report for 1917 The panas show on the obverse a 
sdidida standing to the right surmounted by a crescent 
But the reverse is not the same in all the specimens ] 
one shows a man seated holding something m his left 
hand , m another a man walks to right holding a (^) tri- 
dent in the right hand , in a third we see a man stand- 
ing armed with a bow, and in a fourth a man holds a 
shield m the left hand The standing figure probably 
represents the king The ‘ Standing king ’ has a long 
history going back to the Gupta kings of Northern 
India, copied by the Pandyas of Madura, then by the 
Cholas under Bajara^a, the Great, (905 AD), from whom 
Parakrama Bahu of Ceylon (1153 A.D ) took it over 
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Vishnuvardhana (1111 1141 AD) probablj copied tbo 
prevailing Standing King tjpc from the Chola coins 
The smallest piece of his traced (m 1917) has dots on 
both sides together with some indistinct svmbols 

The Gajapatis of Orissa whoso original home was {ni)Gaj»pati 
probablj Western Mj sore coined the famous Elephant ° 
pagodas abd fanaras which were copied (1089 AD) 
b> Harshadeva of Kashmir The scroll device on the 
reverse also appears on some, of the anonjmous boar 
pagodas attnbntcd to the Glmluk^ns The gold coins of 
two of the later Kadamba chicfa of Goa, Vishnu Chitta 
dCva (1147 AD) and da^akesin (11G7 AD) ate also 
known these bear the special Mysore Kadamba symbol 
the lion passant on the obvernc and a Nagan l^^gcnd on 
the reverse 

The coins of the Vi|ayanagar dynasty which held sway 
over Mysore for a longtime have been found m many 
parts of it They constitutca long senes chiefly m gold 
The full uaro/ia which resembles m general aspect the 
modern dumpy pagoda weighs about 52 grains tha half 
varaha half that weight and the quarter vardha half of 
the latter weight On the fall of that dynasty their 
series was extensively copied by many petty chiefs m 
Southern India including Mysore as well as by the 
European factories The currency of Haidar All and 
Tipu Sultan and of Krishna Raja Wodeyar III of the 
Mysore line is also based on the Vijayanagar model 
The Vijayanagar coins deserve therefore some close 
attention They have indeed set the fashion which 
has lasted to the present age Coins gold or copper of 
more than twelve rulers are known on the obverse there 
appear a number of devices the commonest being the 
bull the elephant various Hindu deities (biva and Par 
vati seated) and the fabulous Gandahherunda a double 
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eagle, either alone or holding an elephant m each beak 
and claw On the leveise is the king’s name in three 
lines in Nagaii or Kannada letters, such as Snpiatdpa 
Haiihara, Snpiatapa Ki islinaBdija, Snpiatdpa Achijida, 
Bdya and so on In the Mysore State, coins of the 
following kings of this line have been frequently 
found — Harihara II, Deva Kaya II, Krishna Deva Kaya, 
Achyuta Deva Baya, Sadasiva Baya, and Yenkatapati 
Baya I (or II) Nineteen half-uaid/ms (or Jionmis) of 
Harihara If (1337-1404) •were picked up at Bilichodu, 
Jagalui Taluk, Chitaldiug District, in 1912 These are 
locally said to he known as Sivaiai honnus Their 
obverse is the same as that of the I'aidha (Siva and Pai- 
vati seated) while the reverse has the legend Sn Piatdpa 
Hanhaia in three horizontal lines m Nagari characters 
Nine half- yard/i as of this king were part of a large find 
at Dodbanahalli, Hoskote Taluk, Bangalore District, 
unearthed in 1909-10 (flf A B 1909-10, para 113) Each 
specimen was found to weigh 25 grams The obverse 
shows Siva and Parvati seated, while the reverse bears 
the legend Sn-Piatdpa-Ranhara in three horizontal 
lines in Nagari characters In a few specimens the 
attribute in the right hand of Siva looks like a discus 
{chakia) and in a few others like the drum {damaru) ; 
but the object represented is apparently a kind of axe 
iparasu) A vaidha of Deva Baya II (1419-1446) was 
included m the Bilichodu find mentioned above Its 
obveise contains the figures of Siva and Parvati seated, 
while the re'verse bears the legend Sri'Piatdpa-Oeva- 
Rdya in three horizontal Nagari characters {M A B 
for 1913-14, para 114) Some quarter vaidhas of this 
king, who was specially distinguished by the title of 
Ga'jahentakdra, or elephant hunter, have the device of an 
elephant on the obverse Several specimens of the gold 
coins issued by Krishna Deva Baya have been 
traced in different parts of the Mysore State (M A B. 
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1908 00 p-in 111 V f /? 1911 12 pnra 139 V I U 
lOlti 17 jnra 150 and 1/ 1 h 1918 jnm llj) 'llicir 
ob\cr«G boars the figure of a Ecitccl dcil> which Ins been 
supposed l)\ seme lo l )0 the hull headed llurgii while 
according lo others it is \ ishim in the I oar incar 
nation As in ecvtnl of the Rpccimcns the attributes of 
Vishnu — discus and conch — ire stated to he clcarl) 
vjsiMc the latter reading seems ncirer the Inith iho 
reserso contains the legend ^rt Pratapa I\.n<htia Itaya m 
three honronlal lines in Nagari characters At \nanta 
pur Sagar Taluk Shiinoga District a nu iibcr of full 
varaha and half rnraha coins of this IviDp, wire found in 
1009 10 The legends on Ijoth of them both obverse 
and reaersc arc ns aboae desetibed As the Nu^aks of 
Chitaldcug adopted this coma^,e of Vija>anngnr these 
coins were fiubscquontlj known ns the Durgi pagodas 
The varahas of Achj uta Utija found m the Stale Ixrar on 
thoobaersc the figure of an mscssorial Gnndabhcruutla 
holding on elephant in each beak and each claw while 
their rcatrsc ehows the legend— Sri Pratapa Aclnjula 
Jiatja — in three honronlnl lines in Nugari characUrs 
The Mjsorc (7<i«(fn6/icra« fa inaj thus be traced back to 
the tune of Achjuta Uu^a On the obverse of Sndasivn 
Itiivas larahaf appear seated figrcs of bi\a and Parvati 
though in some specimens the attributes being distinctly 
Vaishnava the figures have probabl} to be taken for 
Lakshmi and Niirujann while the reverse has the 
legend — Sri Sadasua Hayaru — in three lines in hiiigan 
characterfl as in tlic others Mr Narasimhachar suggests 
that the absence of the epithet Pratapa m the legend 
ma> naturally lead one to doubt the correctness of tlio 
above attribution and to suppose that the> inaj bo coins 
of the Ikkcn chief Sadasiva which have also the same 
obverse but oshesa^s the fact that the Ikkcri chiefs 
Btjled themselves Naiks and not llujas is enough 
to set at rest any doubt on the point Though as we 
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liave remarked above, the ]iQM-vcbT&h(is of Xrislma Deva 
Baya are exactly like his vardhas, both on the obverse 
and, the reverse, the same is not the case with the half- 
va) alias of his two immediate successors, Achyuta and 
Sadasiva On Achyuta’s half -vardhas, the Gandabhe- 
twtda IS lasessoiial as on his vaiaha, while in others it 
walks to the left The figures on the obverse of Sadasiva 
Baya’s haM-vaidhas have to be taken to represent 
Lakshrai and Naiayana as the attributes are Vaishnava 
The legend on the leveise — S)i Pratdpa-Sadasiva- 
Rdija — slightly differs from that of his vay alias by the 
addition of the word Pyatdpa 

The coins of Venkatapati I (or II) bear on the obverse 
a standing figure of Vishnu under a canopy, and on the 
reverse IS the legend (1) Sii Ven'ka, (2) tesverd, (3) ya 
namali in three lines m Nagari characters. “Sri-Ven- 
katesvarayanamah ” means “ Adoration to the blessed 
Venkatesvaia, ” Venkatesvaia being the deity of Venka- 
tadii, the famous Tirupati Hill, close to Chandragiri, the 
seat of the decadent Vijayanagar kings Some authori- 
ties are of opinion that these specimens were also coined 
at Rayadrug (now the headquarters of a taluk m the 
Bellaiy District) by Venkatapati Naidu, the Palegar of 
that place One com has the obverse as that of Ven- 
katapati Baya’s coins, but bears on the reverse a legend 
m three lines in debased Nagaii characters This is 
attributed by some to Bama-Ba]a of Vijayanagar on 
what seem unsubstantial grounds According to Bidie, 
the legend should be read (1) Sri-Bam, (2) Baja-Bam, (3) 
Bam Raja, but, as Mr Narasimhachar remarks, it is 
difficult to find any of these words in it This com is 
also known as the ‘ Gandikota pagoda, ’ because it is 
supposed to have been issued by Timma Naidu, Palegar 
of Gandikota, in the modern Cuddapah District The 
so-called ‘ three swami pagodas,’ introduced by Tirumala- 
raya (1570 AD) display three figures, the central one 
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standing, the other t\\o seated Ihcsc are said to bo 
cither Lakfihinina ^\lth Ranm and SIta or Venkatesvara 
aMth his t\so consorts With the downfall of the Yija\a 
nagar djnasU local chiefs c\cr\whcrc m Southern 
India minted their own monc\ all following the Vi)a>n 
mgar coinage for their model Thus Sadnsiva IsiiNok 
of Ikkeri (Hednur) who ruled from 1513 to 1515 AD 
adopted the Vija\anagar raraha 


Fourteen gold coins of the Ikktri chief Sadusixa Nu>ak 
were examined b) the ArchnMilogical Department in 
3908 09, ns also 81 more — full rnrahas — found at Anan 
tapur Sagarlaluk Shimoga District mlOOO lOtlf/t li 
1908 09 para 111 and V A Ft 1909 10 para 35) 9 hose 

hear on the obxorsc the figure of bi\a holding the trident 
m the nght hand and the antelope in the left with 
ParTati seated on his left thigh while on the rexerse 
there 18 to be found the legend Sn Sai/Juca in two or 
three hort7ontaI lines in Nagari characters Sometimes 
the legend on the rex erse IS stmpi) Sri Weight 53 
grams This obxcrt>c xxhich xxas dcrixcd from tlic coins 
of Hariham, DCxa Uaja and Sndasixa Rn)a of Vijaxa 
nagar xxns also sub equcnllj adopted b) Unidar Ah and 
Krishna ItH]a Wodc^ar III of Mysore It is of some 
antiquitx being found m the linntxcll) coins of the 
Korkai King Kankala xxho ruled in the carl> part of 
the 12lb century A D lliat these coins do not belong 
to Sadttsixa Kaya of Vijaxanagar is clear from the absence 
of the epithet Pratapa on the rexerse 


The Nuyaks of Chitaldrug also adopted the Vijaja 
nagar model when they assumed independence on the 
decline of that dynasty They are as near as may bo 
copies of Krishna Dova Eayas varahas with the go 
called bull headed Durgu on the obverse and the name of 
the Nayak ruler (Natfala Paya) on the reverse m Nagan 


(ix) ajrilct of 
ikk H 


(x) N2faks of 
Chitaldrug 
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(xi) Bij.Tpur 
Sultans and 
Mahrattas 


chaiacteis They, therefore, came to he commonly known 
as ‘ Duigi ’ pagodas ‘ Duigi ’ stands for ‘ Paivati,’ 
the consort of Siva These vat alias were coined at 
Chitaldiug, probably by Barma Nayak, m 1691 A D The 
suggestion that they came to be called ‘ Duigi ’ pagodas, 
because they were struck at Chitaldiug, thus making 
“ Durgi, belonging to duiga, a hill foit,” seems not 
satisfactory 

Ranadullakhan invaded Mysore m 1637, with Shahji, 
father of the famous Sivaji, as bis second in command 
Haiihai and Bednur weie overrun, and Bangalore was 
taken in 1638 Hoskote and Kolar were seized in the 
succeeding year and five years later, in 1644, Dodballa- 
pur and Sira fell into then hands Two provinces were 
formed out of these conquests, one with the capital at 
Sira , and the other at Bangalore To the latter, Shahji 
was appointed, who when not otherwise employed, 
resided either at Kolar or Dodballapur. The Bijapur 
coins were long current in the Shimoga District, where 
even now coins known as Srdhi are said to be met with 
Sidlii IS perhaps, a corruption of Slidfii, pointing to 
Bijapur A copper-plate inscription of Tirthahalli Taluk, 
dated about 1575 AD recording a sale of a village states 
that it was convened for “1000 cuiient Priya Srdhi 
mja-ghatti vardha" (E C VIII, Tirthahalli 204) The 
Mahiattas as lepresentatives of the Bijapur Sultan — 
re issued apparently the Bfilapur fanam A more remark- 
able fanam wdiich has been plausibly attributed to 
Si\,i]i, the great Mahratta chief, has also been found 
It beais on the oln else the legend (1) Chatia, (2) Pati 
and on the level se the legend (1) Haja, (2) Swa, with 
the sun and moon (an im cited descent) above The 
legends aie m two lines, as indicated above and in 
isagaii chaiacteis This is e\idontly, as suggested by 
Mr XaiaMinhachai, a com of Sivuji {M A B for 1918, 
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pm 112) Ihc place where tluR com was (Ii-,co\orcfl is 
not known Initit wamppirinth fotiml ont'-idt the Sl'itc 

The Mnglnlsundcr \umnf,l’' 1 l^occupl^dpl^tof^^^fio^c 
following lip their fiubjug'ition of the Patlnn States of 
Bijfipiir and Gollonda I or the proiince formed In 
them Sira was the capital U included ‘.oacn pnrgmia* 
among which were Dcxllnllapur lloskote and Kolnr 
Sim continued in Mughal hands till 17*57 At Bnhipiir 
(Ballapnr) Kolar GooU and Iloskotc Wire fitriicl gold 
Janavin and at Imlnurgarh pagodas with Persian 
inscriptions m the name of the Muglial I mporor 
Muhammad Shah A fiinnll copper coinage in tlic name 
of Alamgir II was in gencml circulation m parts of the 
peninsula Small fiilvcr coins of a Mtnilar t\po arc alo 
known Muhammad Shah 8 coma hear on the ohicrse 

Muhammad Shah and on the rc\crse Zarb Kolar 
Fanatm named after Dcaanhalh and Knndt arc also 
known The Chikballapur haua has on the obverse 

Bala (pur) and on the reverse (/) what appears to be a 
legend m Mnnithi cliaractcrs Probablv this fanam 
belongs to the Mnhraltasof Kolar whoprobablj re issued 
the Ballapur /io;m for there is the Ballapur hana coined 
b> Abbas Khuli Kliiin, with Bithipar on the obverse 
and Ba (lapur) on the reverse It is singular, as 
Mr Bice remarks how two or three letters only of the 
name Balupur apparcntlj taken at random are 
fitaraped on these coins (figured by Captain Ilnvvkcs) ns 
shown out of the brackets It would seem as if a strip 
of metal hadbecn stamped with the name and then cut 
up into coins when a few letters only appeared on each 
The discovery of the coins of the ^Iughnl Emperors 
within the present limits of the State testifies not so 
much to their circulation m the old Mughal provinco m 
Mysore ns to the existence of hoards of such coins m it 
Thus 32 (gold) Mohurs — the gold Mohxtr weighing from 


xti) Mt> ! tl 
roln*i:<* in 
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about 170 to 175 grams, being the standard coin of the 
Mughals— of the Mughal Emperors weie^ found m 
1910-11 at Mudagere Amritmahal Kaval, Siia Taluk, 
Tumkui District {M.A R for 1910-11, para 141, also 
see MAR for 1915-16, paras 151-152) Of these, 4 had 
been melted and converted into a pendant before the 
news of the find reached the authorities They belong 
to the reigns of Akbar, Shah Jahan, Aurangazib, Shah 
Alam, Eahruk-Siyar, Mahammad Shah, Alamgir II and 
Shah Alam III Each com weighed nearly a tola It is 
unnecessary to describe here these Mughal coins as they 
are well known from other sources, but the remark may 
be added that Akbar’s square Mohur has been known here 

Kumgobl lianob, a gold com issued by Kempe Gauda, is 
an example of an independent Palegar’s com, current in 
the country during the close of the 17th century. On 
the obverse, is the figure G) of a coat of chain mail and 
on the reverse two faint circles 

Of the Mysore Rajas, the first to establish a mint was 
Kanthirava Narasa Raja Wodeyar, who ruled from 1636 
to 1659 He coined fanams only {Kantiiava liana 
weighing 6 to 8 grains), but ten of these were taken to 
be equal to a vaidha or pagoda, which had, however, no 
actual existence, but was a nominal com used m accounts 
only And even after the coins struck by him had 
become obsolete, the accounts continued to be kept in 
Kanthii dya vardlia and liana, the Canteroy pagodas and 
fanams of the English treaties with Mysore and of the 
official accounts down to about the middle of the last 
century The Kantii dya liana has on the obverse the 
figure of Narasimha and on the reverse the figures of the 
sun and moon or Sii KanUrdya, m Nagari characters 
The Chilclc Deva Rdja liana Has the Chamundi on the 
obverse, and Chikka Deva Raja (in Kannada) on the 
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reverse hanltraija hana ^\asRul)seqllenllJ called agala 
haniirai/a hntia or broad Kanttman Imnn to distinguish 
it from a ro issue made b\ Purnaivn winch was called 
the gidda Aanftraya /man oramall thick Kantinoa hana 
The M\soro Rajas arc said not to Imc coined varahas 
but specimens cxi«it of a Chikka Dtva Riga raroha 
which must Imc been coined b\ that well known king 
who reigned from l072 to 1701 On the ob\crso is 
Bala Krishna trampling on the serpent Kn1i>a and on 
the rc\cr«c in Kugari characterF Sn Chthi Diva Datja 
This king adopted the monogram Dr i\hich continued 
to be the ^r>ROro Goacrnmcnl mark down to quite 
modern limes It is used on man\ of his coins but not 
Bass Mr Ricc on tlie gold coins it appears onU on the 
obaerse of the copper coinage along with the elephant 
The varahas in general circulation were those coined b> 
the Ikkcn rulers o( Bednur whoso coinage as stated 
above followed the Vijajanagar model 

After his conquest of Bednur m 17C3 Haidar Ah 
established a mint at the place and issued the If ken 
varaha under the name of Bahadun hun retaining the 
old (Vijajanagar badasisa RSja) obaerso of Si\a and 
Piir\ati but putting on the reverse his own Persian 
monogram or initial surrounded with a circle of dots 
A coinage of it at Bangalore was known ns tho Dodda 
talc BengalO-ri or tho big headed Bangalore pagoda 
Judging from its comparative abundance at the present 
daj it mnj be inferred that it must haao bad an cvtcn 
sivo circulation His half varaha wrhich followed tho 
Z)«ri7* pagoda, based on tho Vijajanagar Krishna Bua 
Raja model, is rather rare Tho New IMuhammad 
Shahi pagoda struck by him at Gooty was simplj a 
copj of an earlier Mughal pagoda of tho same mint 
which was first coined during tho reign of Muhammad 
Shah and was later ro issued bv Moran Rao, Mahratta 


(iTi tUidtr 
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general, who occupied Gooty before Ilaulai. He issued 
tA\o hpes of gold fannyn, one lescinbling the Baliaduii 
pagoda and liaif-pagoda and the second dated The 
dated half-/ff«nw<J bcai on one side Ins initial and on the 
other the Hi]ia dale Tiie Bahriduii pagoda is still a 
coinraon com, while the couesponding half-pagoda is 
rare as are also the Goot} pagodas The half-pagoda 
with a sealed figuie of Vishnu is also a laie com 
Hendeison thinks that “ theie i\as probably a pagoda of 
a similai type though no examples aic known to numis- 
matists ” The Bahnduii fanani'i ate not laic, but the 
other gold fananis are seldom mot with. 


(S\i) Tipu 

Sultan’s 

coinage 


The coinage of Haidai’s son, Tipu, stands in a category 
by itself. Though paitially Mughal m lineage, in other 
respects it is a unique senes There is, at one end, 
evidence of French influence on it and at the other, 
especially m his coppei variety, the ancient Hindu 
devices are found fairh intact It has been remarked 
that, while Haidar was careless about his coinage, Tipu 
was scrupulous about its design and make-up Haidar’s 
corns are ugly pieces, wdnlo his son’s are beautifully done 
and are a delight to the eye and to the hand As 
Ml C J Brown has observed, though the reign of Tipu 
Sultan lasted only seventeen years (1782-99), it w’as pro- 
ductive of one of the most remarkable individual coinages 
m the history of India, comparable m many ways to that 
of Muhammad Bin Tughlaq Tipu’s corns exist in 
far greater variety and number than those of his father 
They were issued in gold, silver and copper, from no 
fewer than twelve mints, and some of them at least 
appeared m every one of the seventeen years of his reign. 
His mmt-towns were — Pattan (Seimgapatam), Nagar 
(Bednur), Bengalui (Bangalore), Faiz Hisai (Gooty), 
Fariukhyah Hisai (Ghitaldiug), Kahkiit (Calicut), Fai- 
lukhi (Feioke), Salamabad (Satyamangalam), Khilyabad 
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(Dindipiil) /ifflMilnd (Gurnmkomla) Kh\\iirs1icd S'i\Mid 
(Dlnrunr) nnd {M\8orc) The mint towns 

were apparentU clio«cn for their militnrv or political 
importance thouph wine of them bear fanciful names 
Dharwar appears under l>oth desipnalions its own pro 
-per name nnd 1 ipu s fanciful name According to Moor 
Hole Honnur in the Shimogn District Bt>Ied Bcnarir 
the incoinpirablc was another mint town but ns 
■coins from tins mint bare not licen rcdisco\crod since 
his tune doubts ha\c been expressed whether there was <i) Hi 
a mint there \1I these mints however were not 
oqunll) active dunng the period of lipus nseendanev 
In the first j car of hts reign, Tipu issued but few coins 
and these onlv from the bcnngapitam nnd Nngar inmls 
In the fifth regnal jear the ntiinbcr of mints was 
increased to eight and in the following vear when lipu 
mnv be said to have been at the summit of liis power 
iho onl) mint not m operation was Calicut which had 
been destrojed in the previous vear and its phcc taken 
h) Feroko During the seventh and eighth vears neon 
sidcrablc number of mints still issued coins but in the 
ninth >car there was again a sudden falling off, ns n 
result npparcntl) of the niihtarv difilcultics in which 
Tipu found himself before the decisive siege of Bangalore 
in 1792 By the ircal> which followed the capture of 
that Citj Tipu lost half of his dominions and from that 
time onwards Calicut Feroke Dindigul Gurramkonda 
and Dharwar ceased to bo in his possession I rom the 
tenth jear to the end of the reign coins were onl) 
issued from the Scringapatam Nngar and Goot) mints 
and from the last of these onl) in copper In the seven 
teenth or last jear of reign which commenced less than 
a month before the death of Tipu so far as is known onl) 
two varieties of copper com were strucl both at the 
Nagar mint With but few exceptions and the o con 
fined to gold and silver issues the name of the mint 
M or von II 7 
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regularly occurs on the coins of Tipu Sultan Followings 
his father’s example, Tipu has not recorded his own- 
name on any of his coins, though the initial letter of his- 
father’s name is frequently met with on bis gold and silver 
issues It is equally noteworthy that the name of the 
ruling Mughal Emperor Shah Alam II, is not to be seen, 
on any of his extant coins 

(&)TiieEias Coins of the first four year s of Tipu’s reign bear the 

on Ills coins Hqri date, the numerals reading, as usual, from left to 
right From the fifth year to the end of his reign, how- 
ever, his coins are dated in his special Mauludi era, and- 
the figures read from right to left The coins of the 
fourth yeai are dated 1200 A H , while those of the fifth 
year bear the date 1215 AM , and “ it appears probable,” 
writes Dr J R Henderson, who is the latest authority 
on the subject of Tipu’s coinage, “that the commencement 
of a new century influenced Tipu in making the change 
at this time ” The Hijri years are lunar years of twelve 
lunar months each, while those of Maiiludi system, which, 
as the name indicates, dates from the birth and not from 
the flight of the Prophet, are luni-solar years of twelve 
lunar months, with an intercalated or adh^ka month 
added at certain intervals Tipu, m founding his new 
calendar, as was suggested by Kirkpatrick in 1811, simply 
adopted the Hindu calendar in common use in Mysore, 
which had a cycle of sixty years, and substituted Arabic 
names for the Hindu ones assigned to the cyclic years 
and months, Tipu for some unexplained reason assumed 
that ISIuhammad was born m 572 A D (and not 571 A D , 
the usually assigned date) and as the flrst year of the 
new era certainly commenced in 1787 A D , the innova- 
tion must have been, as x^omted out by Ur Henderson, 
introduced m 1787 — 572 or 1215 AD According to 
Mr L D Swamikannu Pillay, “ the Mauludi year began 
regularly at the same time as the Indian luni-soIar year. 
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tc on Chaiira SuUa Praitpadn or tlic first lithi of the 
hfilit fortnight of Clnitrn anel that the Rcrml nuniborR 
of lipu s c}clic >cars rccor<Jc<l on inan> of liis ^,oI(1 and 
Bjher coins arc ctactlj tlio aamc as those of tin 'south 
Indnn c>chc jenrs Not infrequent]) the dates on the 
coins of Tipu espeemIK on the copper ones arc found to 
be erroneous!) {,i\cn Ihm has been set down to the 
unfninilmrit) uith the Arabic mimbtrs on the part of 
South Indian die engraven? Ihc interested reader ^\lll 
find at page 28 of Henderfion p book an useful table 
showing the date according to the Christian reckoning 
of the cominenccracnt of each jear of Tlipu bultans 
reign 

As regards the names of the cjclic >car« mentioned ^ ^ 
on certain of bis gold and silver coins linu followed C 9 in«*’at/ai 
first the ahjad and then the abfath aystoni, m both of 
which a certain uumeiical value is assigned to the letters 
of the Arabic alphabet The abjad is the older of the 
two s)8toin8 and it contained twent) two different 
numbers nine units units tens and the first four 
hundreds which were consecutively denoted b) the 
twent) two Arubic letters that correspond to those of the 
Hebrew alphabet As Arabic contains six letters which 
arc not found m the Hebrew alphabet the last five 
hundreds and the number 1 000 were consecutive!) 
assigned to those letters Tipu being dissatisfied with 
the older arrangement introduced at the same time 
as his new Mauludt era the 8)6tcm of abtatJi above 
mentioned This system is named from the first 
four letters of the Arabic alphabet, m which the same 
twenty eight numbers arc assigned consecutively to the 
twent) eight letters of the Arabic alphabet Both these 
B) stems were first elucidated by Kirkpatrick and 
Marsden and more recently in a clear and succinct 
manner by the Rev Dr C P Taylor whose work will 
M or VOL n 7* 
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be found mentioned m the Bibliogiapby annexed to this 
section The following table adapted from Henderson 
contains the names of the cyclic yeais for the different 
years of Tipu’s leign Only those marked with an 
asterisk are actually known on coins — 


Eegnal 

jear 

Cyclic 

leai 

Name of Cyclic 
>ear 

Regnal 

^eai 

Cyclic 

sear 

Name of Cyclic 
yeai 

1 

37 

Zali, pure 

9 

45 

* zaiarjad, a topaz 

2 

38 

* azal, beginmngless 

10 

46 

* sahar, dawn 



eternity 

11 

47 

sdhar, a magician 

3 

39 

* jalan, splendour 

12 

48 

* rastlvh, firm 

4 

40 

* dalv, the sign 

13 

49 

* shad, joyful 



Aquariaus 

14 

50 

* hirdsat, a guard 

5 

41 

* slid, a King 

16 

51 

sds, concord 

6 

42 

* sd)u, fragrant 

16 

52 

shadah, moist 

7 

43 

* mrah, a mirage 

17 

53 

hdnsh, ram 

8 

44 

* tint a, winter 





It should be added that the first regnal years follow 
the abjad system, and the remainder the ahtatli 
Although the latter system did not come into use till the 
fifth year of Tipu, abtath terms had been invented foi 
the earlier years, and the first regnal year is recorded on 
the coins as sakh, glass beads, when the date of 
accession is given. 


Two systems of nomenclature were also adopted for 
the twelve months of the year The first, m which the 
names follow the abjad system, was m use during the 
first four years of the reign, while the second, which 
follows the abtath system, came into force m the fifth 
regnal year, along with the Maulud^ system of dating 
the coins For details as to the two sets of month- 
names, the interested reader is referred to the works of 
Kirkpatiick, Marsden and Taylor 


nltes° many of Tipu's Ahmadis, SadlqTs, double-rupees, 

rupees and half-rupees, struck after the introduction of 
the Mauliidi era, the following words are found on the 
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reverse <!ntc cf nccc^Mon the scir third of 

Bnhiiri Bihitri t*i tin ninn of the ccond month of 

the jnr m both fi\8t< im* nml *'iKh pln^s Uvli m tlie 
ahfat?} rccKoninf, In^ Ihn numerical \rtlno 37 Jho 
comi therefore record the fict tint I ij«i Snllnn 
n<ccnded the llirono on tin thml dij of the Fecond month 
of the thirts Bc\enlh c\chc \eftr Ihn jenr cotmuenetd 
on tilt 2nd of April 17S3 ntid the dnto of Hpns 
enthronement Ihcrifort corrcsitondH to the tth 
17H3 n |>criod in which ns Menulc n |>oint'» out hewns 
fltnheci with the \nctor> rocenlK ob imcd over n Brilifth 
arnn on the Mnhbir Coisl The copper coins I'sstic! 
from the ‘^enngi|vilim Nflj^ornnd Gootv ininLs during 
the first four \tirrt of Ifpu —and no other mints were in 
opcntion during these \csr8 — iH-irrcspcctivclN the first 
four letters of the Xrwhic nlplnbct 3110 letter is in 
enchen o phcednbo\c the clcplnnt on theobverfic while 
the date occurs on the reverse and occnsionnlt) on the 
obverse ns well In scvcml coins of the Gool) mint the 
letter end date do not corrcsjwnd ond it seems sifcst to 
suppose that the former is correct 

Isot long after the introduction of the Mauludt cm v)TbpS«me 
Tipu invented names for Ins coins on the reverse of "tUtCoint 
which the} nrc usinll} found \\c owe to Br K 
Ilultrsch the first detailed ctplnnntion of these nnmcR 
The gold and silver coins arc called after Muhammadan 
saints Ivhnlifas in the former coins and Imuins in (ho 
latter while the copper coins with the single exception 
of the first name for the double paisa which is that of n 
Khalifa bear the Arabic or Persian names of stars The 
coins with tucir names arc as follows — 

(i) tour Pflgodn Piece— from Ahmad the most 
praisttl a name of the Prophet himself 

(ii) Double Pagoda— Srtdf7» from Sadtq the just after 
Abo Bakr Sndlq the first Khalifa 
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(ill) The Pagoda — Farfigi, fiom Fdulq, timid, after Omar 
Faruq, the name of the second Khalif 

(iv) Double-Rupee— fiom Haidar, a lion, the 
designation of All, who was both the fouith Khahf and the 
fiist Imam Tipu’s fathei is also commemoiated in the name 

(v) Rupee — Imdmt, fiom Imam, leadei, after the twelve 
Imams 

(vi) Half-Rupee — Abidt, fiom Ah Zam al Abidin, the fourth 
of the twelve Imams 

(vii) Quartei'Rupee — Baqln, fiom Muhammad al Baqir, 
Muhammad the Gieat, the fifth Imam 

(vni) One-eighth luiiee — Jafan, from Jafar al Sadiq, Jafar 
the Just, the sixth Imam 

(ix) One-sixteenth lupee — Kdzimi, fiom Musa al Rasim, 
Musa the silent, the seventh Imiim 

(x) One-thirty-second lupee (the smallest silver com) — 
Klmii, from Al Khizi, the green one, a saint who is said to 
have diunk of the fountain of life and in consequence to be 
still alive 

(xi) Double-Paisa — Othmdni or Mmhtdrj, (the largest 
coppei com) — The first name was in use from 1218 up to 1221 
and commemorates Othman, the third Khalifa The second 
name which came into use in the year 1221, and was continued 
in all later years during which double-paisas weie struck, is 
derived from al vmshtdri, the Aiabic name of the planet 
Jupiter 

(xii) Paisa — Zola a, which is the Persian name of Yenus 

(xiu) Half-Paisa — Bahidm, the name of the planet Mais 

(xiv) Quai ter- Paisa — Akhtar, Persian w'oid foi a star 

(xv) One-eighth Paisa — Quth, the Arabic name foi the 
Pole Star 

The only com of Tipu on which no name has been 
found recorded is the gold fanam, and the omission can 
haidly be, as remarked by Henderson, due to the small 
size of the com, for the designation Khizri appeals on 
the still smallei silver half-anna 

The corn-names above mentioned first appear on the 
gold and silver coins on or after the year 1216, while m 
the case of the copper coins, with the exception of the 
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■<loul)lo l>CTr« the ilcMRimtmn Othnutn ns 

rnrU ns 121*^ the nnmes do no! a|H>oir till 1221 \^hpn 
■the mnic of the double piisn uns nltercd to y(u\hf(in 

Of the four \nrielifs of poM coin issued 1>) Tlpu f 7 )ni CoJi 
'Snltnn llie Ahnnth \\ ns struck at tlie Senn;,npnt'iiu nrd 
'Nnenr mint whiUl the Sorf{ 7 i »s onh knn\Nn from the 
‘'irst of these 1 loin the \<r\ sttnll niiinlKr of thc'c 
coins now proctirnhle it Inn iKetnnferted lint their issue 
cnniKit ln\i Uen cxlcnsur On the otlier hind the 
jyngoJiih nnd /imimi i\Iiich conformed to the f,incnl 
Stiuth Indian Rold currcnci were exidenth much more 
cxlciisntl) coined licit* stmcl nt ‘^erinf^i 

pilim Vn^ir and IJliirwir (mclndinp Khiiurshed 
Siiiiid) iihile/tnmmx in addition to these three mints 
excluding Jihrunshc*! Sau»d iverenlsoslruck nt tnheut 
Icroke nnd Dmdipul IJothMoornnd Uniikcs rcfir to 
n double pcld iiliuh neither of these ivnten hnd 
seen nnd the com has not Icon recorded b> am ono 
else nccordiijf, to Jlniikes it uns known nn nn 

I iniumi Itnamt 'I ho iftmadt Ins nn aieraf,o 
ivci{,ht of 211 gminfi It iins probabU intended to !« 
the e<]Uiifl!cnl of four pigodiR ns the normal iici{,htof 
one of the litter coins IS 52^ gnins If Iioweicr, the 
weight of 1 (j 0 gminRns'Ugncd bi Jnekson to nn /thmacti 
dated 1108 ifi correct il nn> be Ibnt wben the com was 
first struck it iins intended to Ik* the rquivnlent of tho 
mw/irorgold rupee which would weigh npproximntely 
17*3 grains In nnj ease the com is frequcnll) m 
correctly termed a gold imihr Jhree inrintions m the 
inRcriptions nrc coimnonl> met with on the Ahmndtt 
The following mm Iks taken ns tjpicnl for tho first of 
these — Obcene The religion of Ahmnd is illumined 
m tho world b\ the iictor} of Haidar Strucl nt 
Pattan the (cjclic) jear Aral (38) the Hijri }car 1103 
Jicversc lie is thn Sultan the unique the just Tho 
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thud of JBahail, the (c 5 ^chc) j'eai Azal (38), the legnal 
yeai 2 ” On the second type, the leveise is piactically 
the same as m the fiist, except foi the cyclic and legnal 
yeais and the obverse is also nearly the same but for the 
cyclic year occupying a line by itself, and the word 
“Muhammad” being found at the end of the legend on the 
same surface In the thud type, the name of Muhammad 
appeals at toe head of the obveise inscription and the 
denomination of the coin is also found on the same 
surface Maisden suggests that the inclusion of the 
name of the Prophet was intended to pacify the 
“ muimuiings of those to whom the exclusion of the 
liejiah could not fail to give occasion of scandal, and who 
niight have begun to suspect then sovereign of 
heterodoxy ” On the reverse the complete record of 
lipu’s succession to the thione is now found These 
thiee types of inscriptions are met with in the two larger 
gold coins and in the three larger silver coins. While 
the thud type occurs m all these coins, the first t 5 ’pe is 
only known in the Ahmadi, double-rupee and the rupee, 
and the second m the Ahniadi, double-rupee and half- 
rupee, but it is quite probable, as Henderson remarks, 
that this list IS incomplete. 

The average weight of Sad^qi is 106 grams and it was 
piobably intended to be equivalent to two pagodas The 
leveise inscription and its arrangement are identical 
with those found on the thud type of Ahmads above 
mentioned The obverse inscription remains the same, 
but the aiiangement of the words is slightly difierent 
Making allowance of course for the designation of the 
com Sadiql, and the various cyclic years and dates which 
appear on this surface in the four known varieties of the 
com of the Pagoda, generally termed the 
Pagoda, veighmg normally 324 grains, there are three 
■varieties, the last of vhich bearing the distinctive name 
ot fanlgi The first variety represents those struck at 
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Pnltnn nnd Nnt ^r m the firfri fo«r jcireof Tipu s reign 
Ontheoh\cr*e Hnuhrs 111111*11 coinhmcti with the mint 
mtm nncHhe nuineml tin regiml \eir arc to 

l>e Focn Onthcrr\cr«e is th« invcnplmn lie is the 
Siiltin Ihcju^t llijri ^e^r 1200 Tin Feiond ^nn(.*> 
wni ftnicl at Piltnn and Nagir in 1215 and also nt 
Dharwnr in 1210 On the rt\rr e llu mine Mulnm 
imd i«5 found added l>eforo lie 11 the Siiltan etc 
In th'' thml \ariet\ struck at Patlin from 1210 to 1221 
at \ngir in 1210 and 1217 and at Khwimhed ‘^awnd in 
1217 and I2lb the rcNtr^e inscription is the sime cxci pt 
for the addition of the wonU the nnfjue Ix-forc the 
words * the just etc 

2ho/(nnflwi W{ ighing from 5 to (» (.rainfi wascqmlm 
\nlue to one tenth of a pigo<la and despite its mintl ri7a 
hid a wide circulition in South m India where apart 
from those msued h\ Tfpu SulUn mans vnriclics of this 
com exist In llptis fatxnmt the oInerRo cxhihits 
Ilaidar a initiil within a lined circle and a row of dots 
hut there arc Bcsernl slight sarmtions in the reverse 
inscription 1 or further information on this head tho 
reader ma\ usetuUs consult nenderson s book nlrcadj 
referred to 

Ihough Tipu s copper coins arc mvarmblv unmillcd 
hiK gold and stiver coins exhibit a bigblv peculiar and 
characteristic milling remarks Henderson similar to 
that met with in some I rcnch come and which tlicro 
fore perhaps owes Its origin to some of lipus 1 rcnch 
workmen It consists he adds of one or two irregular 
grooves running round the edge of the com interrupted 
at regular intervals transverse depressions or indenla 
tions in such n manner ns to give almost a crenated 
appearance to the margin 

The coins of the Kerala country or Malabar have been 
frcquentlj found in largo numbers in this State Thc> 


(xtU) K2ralA 
or MaUb&r 
Coin* — T Iro 
nxyafanamt 
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have been unearthed m such widely separated districts 
as Bangalore and Shiraoga They aie mostly gold com 
■called Vila Bdya fanaws, oi paiiams, probably coming 
from Calicut, which duimg the period of Haidar and 
Tipu was closely connected with this State. In 1909-10, 
there were found at Kambhpui, Anekal Taluk, Bangalore 
District, 37 of these coins (M A B 1909-10, para 114) 
Seeing that they have been found in many parts of 
Southern India, they must have once had a wide circu- 
lation The weight of Vlia Bay a fanam has been found 
to be about 6 grams. Tradition on the West Coast 
ascribes these coins to Parasurama, thus showing that 
they are of some antiquity The symbols on them have 
not yet been satisfactorily explained by numismatists 
The figure on the obverse is supposed by some to repre- 
sent Kali and by otners to represent a dagger or shield. 
Dr J R Henderson states that the symbol on the 
obverse also occurs on the Tanjore small gold fanams 
and that it was copied from these by both the Dutch 
and the French on some of their copper coins It 
also occurs on a few Travancore copper coins With 
regal d to the symbol on the reverse, Dr Henderson 
^^88®sts that it might have “ some connection with the 
xodiac because the Travancore name for these coins is 
1 dsi (^ e , a sign of the zodiac) and the twelve dots may 
represent the twelve zodiacal signs ” A slightly different 
kind of Vlra Bdya fanams, 66 in number, were unearthed 
at Gabalur, a village m Kumsi Taluk, Shimoga District, 
in 1910-11 Though they differ from the specimens 
above described, they are exactly like the specimens 
Nos 189-192 figured on plate IV of Sir Walter Elliot’s 
Corns of SontUein India It appears that they are 
known as Gkanduhana in the Shimoga District Another 
inteiesting find of the same Vita Bdya panavi'i was 
made at Chikkeiehalii, Honnali Taluk, Shimoga District 
n desciibing this find Mr Narasimhachar thiows out an 
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mtcrcptmg BupRostion in rcj^ard to tlift RMnbol found on 
the rcscrsc of thc*:c -pavam^ Bcfiides the t^^cl^e dots ho 
B.a>s the rcNci^D Bho\^8 nn nnmmi cMdcntI) n crocodile 
moMng to the loft In home of the published plates and 
in Elliot 6 Coins 0 / 5oM//ifr« tudta the coins arc figured 
upside do\\n sho^Miig the- dot bcIo\s and the nnimnl 
abo\c King on its back If thc> arc figured correeth 
te m the ^t^crpo order the crocodile cm be cicarl) 
seen nionng saja Mr Isamsiinhachar to the left 
\Mth its bent tail nnd lieanng the KncKc dots on its 
back He thinks the nniinat represents bisuiniiraorthc 
licaacnl) tortoivc supporting on its back the collection of 
the stars and tlic planets 

Purnaijn a\hen Regent restored the ///m I aru/ia ns 
the ncr or 7/orrt Vlert Varaha the original dcMce of 
St\a and Par\ati being reslorcd on the obNcrse nnd 
Sn on the reverse Krishna Itnja Wodtxnr HI on 
assuming the GoNcrnmcnt m IBll issued it ns the 
Krishna Kaja Varaha retaining the same obverse but 
putting Sn Krishna liaja m Nhigan characters on the 
reverse It avas called according to Buchanan Kartar 
JPeri ] araha Aertar meaning the ruler or ruling King 
QB distinguished from (he Dalavavi tno head of another 
branch of the Bo^al fainil> Piirnoiva re coined the 
Kantiraya hana which as nlrendj stated was called 
yiddu Kantiraya hana to distinguish it from the original 
issue of Kantiraya 

Gold coins of the British East India Companj have 
been traced at Srmgcri {M A li for 1915 1C para ]54) 
One gold rnohur has on the obveiso the head of Queen 
Victoria with the words Victoria Queen around and 
the date 1841 m the exergue and on the reverse a lion 
walking to left with a palm tree behind it m the centre 
the words Last India Companj around the margin 
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and the value of the piece m English and Persian (e/c 
ashrafi) in the exergue Two gold pieces of the value of 
five rupees each, which appear to be half mohurs, show 
on the obverse the coat of arms of the Company with 
the words “ English East India Company ” round the 
margin, while the reverse bears the Persian inscription — 
Ingiiz Bahadui Company — and gives the value of the 
piece as five rupees Another gold com, similar to the 
above but iaiger in size, has below the coat of arms the 
motto, A uspicio Regts and Senatm Anglice, on the obverse, 
and names the piece as an ashiafi on the reverse 

Silver coins came into general use with the Muham- 
madan dynasties of Northern India Though they had 
been m use for some time before, owing to lack of silver 
and disturbances in Central Asia, silver importation 
had tempoiaiily ceased and with it silver currency as 
well. Silver, however, became plentiful with the re- 
opening of the commercial relations with Central Asia, 
from wheie the world supply was originally drawn ]ust 
during the time Muhammadan dynasties begam to build 
up then kingdoms m India So far as Mysore is con- 
cerned, silver coins were first issued by Tipu Bultan. 
Seven varieties weie issued by him, viz , the double rupee 
(the Rupee is so named from a word meaning silver) 
struck at Pattan, Nagar and Calicut, the rupee at 
Pat'tan, Nagar, Bharwar and Khwurshed-Sawad, the 
half-rupee at Pattan and Nagar, and finally the quarter, 
eighth, sixteenth and thirty-second of a rupee, issued 
only from the Pattan mint. No silver coins seem to 
have been issued m the first regnal year and only coins 
smaller than the rupee are known after the thirteenth 
year. The smallest fraction of the rupee, or Khizn, was 
apparently only struck in the twelfth year. The double- 
rupee, weighing generally from 352 to 355 grams, has 
three varieties of inscriptions on it, similar in detail to 
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those on the gold ahmadi In the double rupees of tho 
third l}pc howc\er the com nnine haulan appears on 
tho obverse m place of the word ahmailJ found on tho 
gold com The first vanetj of the inscription is found on 
coins dated from IIUS to 121li including the latter 
5 ear wliilc tho third tjpo commences from 121b and 
continues to 1220 Jhe two Calicut double rupees 
struck m 1215 which differ chicftj in the arrangement 
of the figures m tho date arc of the second tjpc but m 
one of them the name of the cjclicacar occurs in the Inst 
lino on tho obverse In several of the earlier double 
rupees both fields but luoro pailica!arl> tho reverse arc 
ornamented with conventional floral and even cruciform 
designs in addition to the usual rosettes composed of 
dots in the later coins the fields are plain The rupee 
weighs on an average I?*} grams, though an exceptional 
specimen maj weigh as much as 18S grams There arc 
twot^pcsofit which except for some differences a„rco 
as regards inscriptions and their arrangement with the 
first and third t>p»s aircnd) noted in connection with tho 
ahmadl and double rupee In the coins of the later t}po 
tho distinctive name iviami appears on tho obverse 
Tho first tjpe was apparently issued onl) from Seringa 
patara and Nagar m 1200 while the later one appeared 
from 1210 onwards at Scringapntam and at Dharwnr 
A rupee struck at Nagar m 1210 which must be regarded 
as a variety of the later type shows variations m tho 
arrangement of the inscriptions on the obverse Haidars 
initial 18 omitted Tlic rupee struck at Khwurshed 
Sawad m 121" and 1218 shows also variations in the 
obverse tho names Muhammad and Ahmad 
exchange places and Haidars initial is also restored 
The Half rupee tho a Mi weighs about 87 grams and 
exists m the second and third types already described m 
connection with the gold and silver coins The Half 
rupee struck at Sermgapatam in 1215 is the only known 
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lepie^entativc of the second t 3 pc The Nagai Half- 
lupcc agiecs with the Double-iupec issued hum the same 
mint m 1215 The Quaitci-inpec, hclqul, has an aveiage 
weight of about 13 gin ms and was stiuck at the Seiinga- 
patam mint from 1210 to 1221 Onl} a single tjpeof 
it exists, the obveise having “Muhammad He is the 
Sultan, the Unique, the Just Yeai 1 216 (Maiiludi) “ and 
the Rcveisc “Baqnl fregna!) jcai 0, *0 Pattan “ The 
Eighth-rupee, ihejafan, which weighs about 20 giams, 
was stiuck at Sciingapatam fioiii 1218 to 1220. The 
mso.iiptions aic still fuithei reduced On the obveise, 
Haidai’s name is continued with that of the mint thus. 
“ Muhammad Yeai 1218 (Mauludi) Stiuck at Pattan,” 
and the levcise has — “Jafail, R'^gnal jeai 8“ The 
Sixteenth-iupee, known as Kaznni, weighing about 10 
giains, w'as issued fiom the Seimgapatam mint fiom 
1220 to 1220 Except foi the picsence of the distinctive 
name of the com, the inscriptions are identical with those 
of the Eighth -lupee On the reverse, the legend runs* 
“Kazimi, Regnal jeai 10” The Thirty-second of a 
lupee, the Khizil, the smallest of all Tipu’s coins, which 
weighs approximately 5 grains, was stiuck at Seringa- 
patain, and is known only from 1222 It has on the 
obveise “ Stiuck at the loyal residence ” and on the 
reverse, the legend “ Khizii (regnal year) 12 ” Though 
no mint name occurs on this coin, it may be assumed, 
on the analogy of the other small silver coins, that it 
emanated from Seimgapatam 

On the restoration of the kingdom, Puinaiya conti- 
nued the silver coinage practically unchanged, except for 
the legends Persian being at the time the official 
language m the State, the coins first stiuck in his time 
bear msciiptions m this language The Raja Rupee was 
issued m the name of the Mughal Emperor, Shah Alam, 
following the type of the rupees issued by the East India 
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Compmj at Arcot and rlsct^hcrc The dates and regnal 
jears on this com arc irrcconcilallc The obverse of this 
com has the legend SiUa *ad bar hajt Iiashur ■^aya 
fa I al Khaim dm ATuhammad hhah Tilavi badihah- 
The defender of the religion of Muhammad the reficc 
tion of divine excellence the Emperor Shah Alam struck 
this com to bo current throughout the seven climates 
As regards the phrase seven climates ^loor sajs — 
When Timur establishing his throne in India over- 
came the kings of Kashmir Bengal Deccan Gujarat 
Lahore Poorab and Paishoor, he united the kingdoms 
and called himself conqueror and sovereign of the seven 
climates or countries which title has been retained b} 
hts successors The inscription on the reverse runs 
2arb Maht<iur san 47julils maymanant manU^ — Coined 
at Mysore m the 17th (or other) year of the auspicious 
reign It must be added that only a portion of this 
mscriptiOQ occurs on each com Tho liaja A rdha liupayt 
(} Rupee) IS much like tho Rupayi both ns to the 
obverse and reverse Iho Paiali (J Rupee) has on the 
obverse the figure of Krishna surrounded with dots and 
on the reverse the legend Kishen Kaj Wodcijar san ISii 
julus zarb Mahisur m Hindustani surrounded w ith dots 
Some specimens arc found dated according to the 
Kahynga The silver fan'ims issued were known as 
Adda (5 fanam) and Sdga fa mm) Adda tepresents 
halj the value of a Rantirai hana the basis of popular 
and official cal'’uIatioa of the time On the obverse of 
them IS a dancing figure of child Krishna with a ring of 
dots and on the reverse is the legend MaytU hana in 
thiee horizontal lines m Kannada characters These 
were called Mayih fanains Tbt meaning of Mayih is 
not V ery clear Mr Rice writes — 

It may mean mayih reduced body or thin Another 
possible but not very probable explanation is Mayt contrac 
tion for J/aytswr and h the locative suffix This would mean 
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"m M>soig,” mcljcntmg iho mint fcot^n Tiio only other 
mcaningb of Maytli m Kannacln, aic — fluty, und srnull pox, 
noithci of which is of nnv use lieio ” 

Mughal coins have been tiaccd in the State These 
lange fioin the time of Alcbai to tliat of Muharnmad 
Bahadui Shah (sec M.A R, 1015-10, para 152) 
Akbai’s Rupee and Half-iiipec appear in “modem 
imitations, the legends being lilundeied and illegible ” 
A rare com that has been found is one of Shah Jahan of 
what has been called the Kahma-llrihi t>pe The 
obverse shows the Kahma and the ivoild iWii and 
mentions Kashmu as the placeof mintage and Ai dibilii'^ht 
as the month The leveise names the king with his 
titles Shihdbu-d-dln Muhammad Shah Jahan Bddshdh 
Ghdzi Sdhib Qiidn Sdni Jldln was the new era mtio- 
duced by Akbai m the 30th year of his leign It dates 
horn his fiist legual year The names of the months 
and days of the Ildlii cia were the same as those of the 
old Peisians and AidibiJnsht was then second month 
Sahib Qiidn Sdni means “the second lord of the planet- 
ary conjunctions,’ Tamerlane being the first. The 
title IS also found on the coins of several of Shah 
Jahan’s successors up to Akbar II. 

Rupees issued by the East India Company bearing the 
name of the Mughal Emperor Shah Alam have been 
found m conjunction with the Raja Rupee m the State — ■ 
as far interior as Nagar in the Shimoga District (ilf A B 
1912, para 140) In one find of three coins, two of the 
E I Co and one Raja Rupee, on the obverse is the couplet 
mentioned above in connection with the Raja Rupee, of 
which only a few words aie legible When complete, 
the couplet would read (correctly) thus 

Sihka zad bai haft Kishvar Sdya fazal Allah 
hdnn dm Muhammad Shah Alam Badshah 
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mcanuiR The clrfcnclcr of tin lMi|;icn of MulnmmfiJ 
reflection of oxccllonct tho ! tnjKTor Shuh Alam 

In^ ‘Struck ihiR coin to K cnrrcnl (httni^^hoiit the Foven 
cliuKs 1 he Hijn (hte 1221 (» r A I) IhOh) is also 
f,i\in on the olnet>e of two of the com# I rom the 
rexcrFcinFcriptmiiRwcIcarn thitlh* 1 n«t Tnflii Cominnv 
nipoe wtn nmite<i at ^rcot in the jul it {or n^^nal) 
\cirR n and 2b and that the Iltja llupce waR intnled 
at M\horc in the reginl \ear to The donide p'innm of 
Fiivcr of th( Untmh lit India (omjntn with two 
linked C «on the re\( rfe hi" nl a lieen found in the ‘'tile 
Of I li 1*UC 17 pan I'll) The Arcot rupee of l!io 

I rcnch 1 i"l India Coinpini Ina nl^o !>ern found in the 
btile 'lilts cininatel from Pondicherry lh( crtwnl 
mark found on tins com ih common (and confined) to it 
and to the coins of Krishna lUja ^^CKle\arl^ Ihc 
fiimilaritN lietwccn tlics; two seta of coins is so threat that 
the Rilvcr corns of Krishna U»|a Wodeyar are ns 
llondcrfon po nls out (sec V lit IttlG 17 » para luj) 
frequently mistaken for I rcnch ones ns the lel{crh of 
the mint town Malu^ur nr» not alwaih Mvihic Otlur 
wise they nrcicry similar onK tho c of Krishna Ituja 
\Nod(y'arfri.qtitnlI> l>car ns already remarked imi>ossiblc 
dates and n^nal jears for Shuh Alam m whoec naim, 
thc} were profiscdly flnick 1 inds of tho old Arcot 
rupee of the Hriliih I ast India tompanj arc also met 
with m the Stale Accordinj, to Atkins it was first 
issued about tho year 17^8 and most probabl) continued 
in circulation until the >car 1811 Ihc mint mark on 
it IS fiuppo cd to represent a lotus flower In n hoard 
found at Cliannani>apatnn Hnssan District man} 
aanetics of fiiiycr coins iiaic l>ccn traced Coins of tho 
Dntish I ast India Company slinck in tlio name of the 
Mughal Linperors Ariru d din Alainglr and bhiih Alam 

II (Rupee d Rupee dth Rupee and iVtli Rupee) all 
bearing on the obyersc tho date A II 1172 (AD 1758) 

M or aoL 11 8 
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and on the leverse the legnal yeai 6 and the mint name 
Arcot aie pait of this hoaid. Arcot coins of this Alamglir 
weie stiuck both at the Calcutta and Madias mints, the 
mint-maik of the foimer was a lotus flowei and of the 
lattei a lose Both the vaiieties are included in the 
hoard spoken of in the M 4 B 1915-16, para 153 
Two vaiieties of coins stinck in the name of Shah Alam, 
those which beai an Aiabic couplet and those which 
meiely give the king’s name, aie also included in it As 
usual, only a few woids of the couplet are legible on the 
coins, which include specimens of the Bupee, | Bupee 
and J Bupee of both varieties One of them is dated in 
AH 1218 or A D 1803, another gives AH 1221, or 
A.D 1806 The couplet variety bear the mint name of 
Arcot, whereas those with the name of the king on come 
from the Suiat mint According to the author of the 
undated Catalogue of Coins in J\Jysore Government Mmeim, 
Surat coins were also struck m Mysore during Purnaiya’s 
Begency Silver double fanams of the British Bast 
India Company, issued during the time of Charles II, are 
also known They have on the obverse a standing 
figure, probably of Vishnu, and on the reverse two linked 
C’s, the monogram of Charles II These coins are usually 
attributed to the Bombay mint, but they seem to be 
issues of Madras There is also one single fanam of this 
series with the same obverse and reverse bpecimens of 
another variety of silver double fanams give the value of 
the com in English and Persian on the obverse and in 
Tamil and Telugu on the reverse Another silver com, 
a quarter pagoda, has on the obverse a gdpiua or tower 
surrounded by stars and on the reverse the standing 
figure of a god. The value of the piece is also given m 
English and Persian on the obverse and m Tamil and 
Telugu on the reverse Included m the com necklaces 
(known as puttdli saras) of the goddess Sri Sarada at 
Srmgeri are some foreign gold coins, including those of 
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Belgium find \ on«ci time of the latter pre|X)n(lcmting 
The Vcnclnn coins nrt ducits llu ol>vei'«( I>c'irs n 
ftinding figure of Christ while the reicr<e Miowh the 
Pogo Kneeling to recci\e ft hinner from SI Mnrk On 
the margin to the Kft on the reverse occurh the legend 
S U I enf/i/« 


A copper com of the ( hulas with the usinl Ftandmg 
King on one side and a K-atcd hmnnn figure on the 
other IS Known (V A It IHIO 17 pin IM) The seaUd 
figure has in Rome cas< undenuath the name /hya 
Itoja in Sagan Ituja Itnja was the great Chula King 
whomadeTAnjorehiRcapilnlnndcniliclhshctl It ('18 > 101; 
AD) Ihis l\|>e of com spread with t* e Chula jmwer 
and was copiid hv the Kings of Ceslon Its mnuence is 
to l>e noticed on the earlier issues of the Nn^nka Kings 
of Madura and Imncvcll) \ copper piece of the 
Vija\nnagar King D»\a huvi II has also I)cen traced 
(V I /» lOlG 17 para Jftl) As a general rule m 
M>soro from tlic earliest tunes to which Ihej have l) 0 cn 
traced copper coins Iwre on the obverse the figure of 
an elephant u«r whence the name one or anna though 
the letter is perhaps a compromise between /inna and 
atie Above the clcplnnt was afterwards introduced the 
moon and later on the sun also The reverse consisted 
of crossed lines The half pat^a had a tiger on one side 
and a battle axe on the other, which Uice following 
npparcnll) Moor thinks inav have been a IJo^sala com 
though it has been suggested b> Morsden that it was 
a tjpc tried but abandoned bj Tipu According to 
Lovcnthal the sjiocial crest of the Pund}an princess of 
KorKai was the battle axe associated with the elephant 
Besides these, there was an old scries Iicanng on the 
obverse a Kannada numeral from 1 up to 32 in a ring of 
dots with the crossed lines on the reverse riio> are 
attributed to the Mjsore Rajas who immediately preceded 
M or VOL II 8* 
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Haidai Ali These aie so abundant at the present day 
that it seems light to mfei that they had at one time a veiy 
extensive ciiculation. Thej^ aie of two issues, weighing 
approximately 46 grains and 23 grains, and bear on the 
obverse Kannada numerals from 1 to 33 according to 
Jackson, though Henderson states that he has “not met 
with a number higher than 32 ’’ The significance of 
these numerals is not known but the opinion has been 
expressed that they may indicate the years of a reign 
But for the awkward position created by Jackson’s 
mention of 33 numerals, Henderson was inclined to 
attribute them to Chikka Deva Ka]a (1672-1704), or 
M Haidar to Krishna Eaja Wodeyai II (1734-1766) Haidar’s 
paisas continued the elephant obverse They were 
struck at Seringapatam m the last two years of his reign 
and are of considerable interest, as they form the model 
on which the exten'Jive senes of copper coins issued by 
his son was based Henderson includes under the head- 
ing “ doubtful copper corns of Haidar Ah ” three distinct 
series, all worthy of special mention The first consists 
of three roughly executed and undated paisas, two of 
which were struck at Bellaiy and the third at Seringa- 
patam, they may probably ha\e been issued by Tipu, 
although their extreme roughness seems to indicate 
otherwise The name “ Bellary ” is spelt m two ways 
and no other coins of this mint are known The coins 
with Kannada numerals are evidently a le-issue of the 
similar corns struck by one of the Mysore Bajas referred 
to above These coins bear in addition to the Kannada 
numerals, wdiich possibly indicate regnal years, an Arabic 
numeral repeated, which Henderson thinks is perhaps an 
indication of value On the chequered reverse, Haidar’s 
initial IS found, a fact which does not enable us to assign 
the coins to Haidar or Tipu. As, however, Tipu had a 
very extensive and distinctive copper coinage of his own, 
it seems more likely that these insignificant pieces were 
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issued bj his father to uho«!o Roncral poIic> of copjin„ 
earlier t>pcs thej also conform Tinallj we have the 
tiger and battle axe coins which ns already stated 
have been taken b> Marsden aa pattern pieces of iipu 
which never came into general use Henderson has 
catalogued them as issues of Haidar though ho adds 
that there is jicrhaps just ns great probabilit) tint the> 
originated with Tipu to whose haU;nt<a« and quarter 
pnttas thev on the whole conform both in weight and 
Eire their border IS also identical with that of nian> of 
Tipus copper coins As no specimens of this tjpo 
have been met with in Mjsorc it is suspected that thej 
maj have formed a tcin[X)rar> issue for Calicut It is 
interesting to note that of the two dated poimi the one 
issued m 1105 is not uncommon while the later one is 
verj rare The tliick coarse patxa struck at Scringapatam 
IS not rare nor is the Bolhr> paisa vvitli the elephant to 
right but the one with the elephant to left is distinctl) 
rare None of the small copper coins with Ivnntiiida 
numerals and Haidars initml is cominoni) met with 
and clear examples (tide Henderson s Catuhgur) showing 
more tlian a small part of the die arc rare The tiger 
and battle axe coins arc all rare and parlicularlv those 
of the Binallest sire lipuH copper coins are in five (' 
different values, vi double pnt^a patm half p«isa 
quarter paistt and eighth /laivi Ihcv were issued bj 
Tipu Sultan from no fewer than twelve difforont mints 
though onlv tin ]>ai^a appears to have been struck at 
all of these Theprtj^dis i^csidcs the only com known 
to have been struck m each of the seventeen regnal jeara 
of Tipu The coins unlike Ihc gold and silver ones 
invariably exhibit on the obverse a figure of an 
elephant either advancing or standing with its head 
to the right or left of the field and m sonte double 
pai'ias the animal is represented with its trunk uplifted 
as if engaged m the act of tashm or salaviing an 
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liaiclai All. These aie so abundant at the piesent day 
that it seems light to infei that they had at one time a veiy 
extensive ciiculation. Thcj aie of two issues, weighing 
appioximately 46 giains and 23 giains, and beat on the 
obverse Kannada numerals fiom 1 to 33 according to 
Jackson, though Henderson states that he has “ not met 
with a number higher than 32 ” The significance of 
these numerals is not known but the opinion has been 
expressed that they may indicate the yeais of a reign 
But for the awkward position created b\ Jackson’s 
mention of 33 numerals, Henderson was inclined to 
attribute them to Ghikka Deva Raja (1672-1704), or 
(iv) Hazda7 to Krishna Raja Wodeyar II (1734-1766) Haidar’s 
paisas continued the elephant obverse They W'ere 
struck at Ser'ingapatarn m the last tuo yeais of his reign 
and are of considerable interest, as they form the model 
on which the extensive series of copper coins issued by 
his son was based Henderson includes under the head- 
ing “ doubtful copper corns of Haidar Ah ” three distinct 
senes, all worthy of special mention The first consists 
of three roughly executed and undated paisas, two of 
which were struck at Bellarj and the third at Sermga- 
patam, they may probably ha\e been issued by Tipu, 
although their extreme roughness seems to indicate 
otherwise The name “ Bellai} ” is spelt in two xvays 
and no other coins of this mint are knowm The coins 
with Kannada numerals are evidently a re-issue of the 
similar coins struck by one of the Mysore Rajas referred 
to above These coins bear m addition to the Kannada 
numerals, W'hich possibly indicate regnal years, an Arabic 
numeral repeated, which Henderson thinks is perhaps an 
indication of value On the chequered reverse, Haidar’s 
initial is found, a fact which does not enable us to assign 
the coins to Haidar or Tipu. As, however, Tipu had a 
very extensive and distinctive copper coinage of his own, 
it seems more likely that these insignificant pieces were 
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issued b} his father to \n hose Rcneral policy of copjin" 
earlier t)pcs they also conform Tinally wo ha\c the 
tiger and battle axo coins which as already stated 
have been taken by Marsdon as pattern pieces of iipu 
which nescr came into general use Henderson has 
catalogued them as issues of Haidar though he adds 
that there is perhaps just as great probability that they 
originated with Tipu to whoso half and quarter 

patsas they, on tlio whole conform both in weight and 
size their border is also identical with that of many of 
Tipu 6 copper coins As no spcciinens of this ly pe 
have been met with m 'Nfysoro it is suspected that they 
may have formed a temporary issue for Calicut It is 
interesting to note that of the two dated pattaf the one 
issued in 1195 is not uncommon while tho later ono is 
^ory rare The thick coarse pai^a struck nt Sermgapatam 
IS not rare nor is the BoUary pat^a with the elephant to 
right but the one with the elephant to left distinctly 
rare None of tho small copper coins with Ivannuda 
numerals and Haidars initial is commonly met with 
and clear examples {tide Henderson s Catutoguc) showing 
more than a small part of the die arc rare The tiger 
and battle axe coins arc all rare and particularly those 
of tho smallest size Tipus copper coins are m fi\o (v) ripw 
different values, viz double /laisa paisa half paim *** 
quarter paisa and eighth pai-ai Tlicy were issued by 
Tipu Sultan from no fewer than twelve different mints 
though only the pnisa appears to have been struck at 
all of these The pai«a is besides the only com known 
to have been struck in each of the seventeen regnal years 
of Tipu The coins unlike the gold and silvei one** 
invariably exhibit on the obverse a Bgure of an 
elephant either advancing or standing with its head 
to the right or left of the field and in some double 
paisas the animal is represented with its trunk uplifted 
as if engaged m the act oi tashm or salammg an 
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action which it is usually tiamed to perfoim on special 
occasions It is geneially capaiisoned, with an elaho- 
lately decoiated body-cloth and head-covering, and with 
metal anklets on all its feet, in other words, with the 
ornamental trappings worn by the animal on ceremonial 
or State occasions As a general rule, to which however 
there are many exceptions, the elephant m the earlier 
coins up to 1221 is turned to the left, while in the later 
ones from 1221 onwards it is turned to the right , and 
the exceptions are most frequently to be met with during 
the first few years of each of these periods The elephant, 
which in India is associated with royalty, is an inhabitant 
of the Mysore jungles and appears, as already stated, on 
Ganga coins, from whom it was copied by the Gajapati 
kings Apparently Haidar and his son were well 
acquainted with the earlier coinage of the country and 
built up their own coinages on it 
The patsa weighs approximately 174 grains and the 
other copper coins in due proportion The special desig- 
nations appear first on the double-paisa m 1218 and on 
the smaller coins in 1221 Tufnell and others have 
described the double-pa'tsa as a “forty-cash” piece, and 
the other coins in relative proportion down to the eighth 
of a paisa, which is the equivalent of two-and-a-half 
cash The term “ cash ” or “ Kas ” was m use, as 
Henderson points out, m the Tamil districts of Southern 
India and was introduced in the copper currency of 
Mysore after the death of Tipu Sultan, when Krishna 
Baja Wodeyar III was restored to the throne, probably 
to make the coins conform to those of the English East 
India Company It is, however, doubtful if the term 
was used by Tipu, and we know from the writers of 
his time that the word “paisa” was then in general 
use {vide Kirkpatrick’s Letters, No CGXXXIV) The 
legends on the copper coins are always of limited extent 
and are practically confined to the reverse 
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The double ^^el^.hR from Ml to 1 12 prams It 
^\ns stniclv nt ^innRnjntim nml Nnj,nr from 1218 
to 12JG ot Clnl'ildnij^ m 1218 nml 1219 imd nt 
I crobo in 1218 Iltndcr^nh lists Rho\s tint speci 
mens vsitboul tvn\ imbcation of Ibc thlo nre aUo kno\su 
fiom the first tN\oor tiu mints mentioned nl>o\e 'Jhere 
nre three nnm \incties of this com — - 

(1) Tljo’'e »«*tjtyl from ftll the four mintw Iwlni^ii 1218 
nntl 1221 tin litter \rir m tin c'»s<» of PaUiii onij The 
obicrsi on this i« ftu cl'^plimt to r»pltt \ ilh uplift''! trunk 
date o>cr the Inil iinl ftl»o\o the ctrphinl n tli[ The 
rererm bis tin legend Olbtnunt struck nl tin rojnl re-il 
dcncelaltin (QlThoso iiMiedfrutn IVt in nml \n| inn 12^2 
and 1221 Tlie ob\cr>e is i^s m No (l) nMve but tlic diUi 
nines nml tin nonl Vei/fitli ts found »l»o\e the rlepbnnt 
Tin merse is as in No (1) nlwie ctcep for tbo name of the 
com (i) ThosH isiiKxl from Pnttin and Nnrir m the le ter 
>earH 1231 to 12'’C The obierM. on this ijpA )« mile up of 
nn cltphsnt to m,bt iMlh depre sod tninV ftl>o\o the elephant 
& fliK cirr^mR ibo letter ^(ot letter >eiT) but no numinvl lUlo 
The merso is Musbtirl struck nt tin royal residence 
PAtUn m the Ifaiifitdi year 1221 

2 ho i’fitsa mIiicIi mas struck nt nil tho mints, Ins nn 
atengo Mcight of 171 prams but examples neighing ns 
bttlc as IGO grains and as much as 19 1 grams are also 
luelMith In tho earlier paisai Mith the exception of 
the two carbcht Is agar ones the obiorso bIioms mcrclj 
the elephant and date but the Pntkan and Nagar coins 
from 1221 to 1222 tlwtU jeara mcUulcdl base m addition 
the word Maiiludi and li\o patnati struck at Pattan 
in 12iJl and 1222 the words ’Muhammad Maultid Tho 
distinctuc letter for each jear IS found on coins of the 
two mmtb mentioned above and also on those of Fair 
Hisur from 1221 onwards and as late as 1227 in tho 
case of Nagar but the word MauUidi now disappears 
from tbo obiersc As regards the reverse tbo earlier 
coins as a rule merely record tho mint with the word 
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“ Stiuck at,” but on Pattan and Nagai paisas of 1221 
and subsequent years the special natue of the coin 
“Zohia”* or “ Zohia ” appears, while in those of JFaiz 
-Hisar, it is only met with in the lettei-yeais. In the 
case of three mints, during the letter yeais, the word 
” Mauludi” is associated with the date on the reverse 
A Feroke stiuck m 1216, has the word “Sanah”^ 

(“ year ”) on the ohveise Some of the earliei paisas of 
Calicut have the “bundai,” “the port,” and in others 
from this mint, the legnal years are stated on the same 
surface Undated paisas are known from the Pattan, 
Nagar, Faiz Hisai and Calicut mints 

The Half-Patsa was issued from all the mints except 
Calicut It weighs on an average 87 grains, but varia- 
tions from 82 to 92 grains are not mfiequently met with 
The legends and their arrangement on this com agree 
generally with those on the paisa, the only notable differ- 
ence being in the fact that the word “ Mauludi ” is entirely 
omitted from the former, except m the case of the half- 
paisas struck at Nagar in the last three years of the reign 
The special name “bahram” is seen first on Pattan coins 
in 1221 and on Nagar and Faiz Hisar ones in 1222 and 
1224 respectively Undated hali-paisas are known from 
the Pattan, Nagar, Faiz Hisar and Bengalur mints 

The Qualter-Pa^sos generally weighs about 42 grains, 
though specimens weighing from 32 to 49 grains are not 
unknown It was issued from all the mints except 
Khwuished-Sawad Calicut quarter-jiawas have no date 
on either side, the name of the mint-town only appearing 
on the reverse A quarter-paisa from the Nagar mint, 
however, has the date 1198 and a word on the reverse. 
The distinctive name ahhtdr appears first on Pattan 
coins in 3 221, and only in later years on those of Nagar 
and Paiz Hisar In other respects the quarter and half* 
paisas agree Undated quarter coins are known from 
the Pattan, Faiz Hisar, Bengalur and Calicut mints 
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The 1 >t,hth i*. the uimHcft copiJcr com of 2 ip\i 
Sultnn It ^\c1^,hR r\l)ont 21 though occuRionillN it 

has l>ccn fomul to Ik, onK IB pnins It Rlruck onh 
ftl the PolUn Nnj,f\r IBen^Mur 1 crruUiMih Ihsar, nntl 
''alninnb'itl mints It apj^onred ns oath ns 12lb and ns 
late ns 122(> Tlic special nmio quth is onl\ met 
with on the later Puttan nml Nngar coins npiKrinng in 
the first of the o ns cart\ ns 1222 nnd ns talc ns Iho 
pcnuUiinale letter \car 122C whth the onU Kmmn 
Lighlh pnim from the Nnpar mint was jrsiksI in 1220 
A sanclj is known jiossibK struck (according to 
Hcndctfonl wt Pattaw vw wlucK the name of the mint 
IS omiltcil nlthoii^h the word 7M//1 occurs nnd nnothrr 
IS known without an\ indication of the date 

Attention Ins l>oen drawn hs Henderson to the extra 
ordinirN errora which occur on some of the smaller 
copper coins of llpu and to the reason nssiRoed hj 
Buchanan for the same ( I hutrnrtj from Vndrn* / J2^/) 
lorinstance on Rome of IhcquarUr pan i« of Nn{^nr 1 lur 
llisar and Khuliqalnl error recurs not onl\ in the date 
hut extends also to the name of the com m the first two 
of those minlH I lie anliic of these coins was not db 
B uchanan KU{,gtsls, dehbentcU raised Ia the Sultan to 
paj off hih dues to the Roldicrv wuh the result that the 
legends on these corns were nUertd to hint the nrhilmrj 
and oppressive action but that tin dcscnplionfi them 
selves were Rivs llendcrson due to an error on the 
part of nn i^noninl workman who was not familiar with 
the Arabic letters It seems liardK likely that a purcK 
temporarv measure would Iw recorded on the com 
'lipu 8 copper coins, unlike gold nnd silver are invnri 
ably unniilled 

A word or two inav be added here on copper coins 
similar to those struck by Hnular and Tipii but which 
were not actually issued by either of them 'Ihus coins 
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Wodcyar III 


of the quaifcer-2Ja?sa size, with an elephant on the obveisc, 
like those of Haidai and TIpu, aie occasionally met with. 
Hendeisou notes one of those, winch is an obvious copy 
of TIpu’s quaitei-j^ioiitt, in which the elephant is sui- 
mounted by a descent and stai, while the leveise beais 
the mint-name Ganjikota (Gandikuta, in the piesent 
Cuddapah Distiict) and the date 1215 (1800-01 AD) 
In otheis, the loverses which aie always incomplete and 
usually illegible, suggest that they weie struck by some 
of the chiefs of the Bellaiy, Anantapui and Cuddapah 
distiicts, who stiuck coins in the name of the Mughal 
Empeiois One of these bears the date 1101 (1748 A D ) 
above elephant, and if this is not an erioi, as Henderson 
strongly suspects it is, it might be regarded as the 
prototype from which Haidar Ah took the elephant 
obverse Jackson figures a half-^jfnsa m which the 
reverse bears the illegible name of a mint and the date 
1202 (1787-88 A D ) This com, which is not uncom- 
mon, has an elephant to right while a second type exists 
in which the elephant is to the left Henderson assigns 
both issues to Wallajah, Na^^ab of the Karnatic 

Under Krishna Kaja Wodeyar HI, a Idsu or ane Idsii 
was first coined bearing the elephant, with sun and moon 
on one side, and on the other Sn K7ish7ia Bdja, in 
Nagaii characters Later on were issued the maijili 
Kdsu (spelt m English on some coins Meillie and in 
otheis Mailaij) To the same obverse as above w^as 
added S7i m Kannada over the elephant, but the reverse 
bore the legend F cash in English (or X or XX as the 
case might be), with Marjile Kdt^ii 5 (oi 10 or 20) in 
Kannada Afterwards the English was put below the 
Kannada, and Gha (for Chamundi) m Kannada, was 
inserted above the elephant on the obverse, and K 7 zs 1 ma, 
m Kannada, put at the top of the reverse Eventually 
the tiger (or lion) of Chamundi was substituted for the 
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elephant on the ob\crKo and the rc%erfio had Krishna 
(m Kannada) m the centre, surrounded b> a circle con 
taming the \\ord8 WK Cn«/i (po badU pnntcd m Bome 
spociincnB that it reads U A U 11) /arh Mahtstir (m 
Persian) and Mayih hasu S5 (in Kannada) Iho snialler 
coins had onl> hnshua (m Kannada) /art Mahndr (in 
Persian) and the miincral 5 or 10 Ihc coming, of these 
copper pieces— Ctawiimdi (tiger) and Simta (hon) 
du(1dus—\\a*i continued b> the British after tho oesump 
lion of the counlr\ in 1811 In 18 J) the mint \>as 
transferred from Mysore to Bangilori. though tho name 
of the former s\as still pteserNtd on the coins alruch 
In 1843 the mint nas HnalK closed and the Lngliah 
coinage became tho nicduihi of oachango in the Stale 
The lost com Btrtick has the tiger (or lion) of Chumundi 
on tho obverse with Sn (in Kannada) and sun and moon 
above and iiiid (m English) below On the reverse is 
Krishna (m Kannada) MahtMlr /nrb (in Hindustani) 


The copper coins of the British Post India Compin> 
ranging in date from 1791 to 1827 arc Known m the 
State These maj be described under four heads — 

(i) Those which have on thoobversoa Rhicld Runnounted 
by a device rosorabling tho figure 4 and divided Iranaversolv 
into four comparlmcnts cacfi contmmng ono of tho letters of 
tho East India Comp'iii> 8 monogram VI 1C with tho dato 
below and on tho reverse a pair of scales with the Arabic 
vsord adal Itncaning jintiw) below There are under this 
head fi pio 4 pio 3 pio and 1 pio pieces dated m 1794 1791 
1791 and 1794 and 1791 and 1794 rcspoclivolj 

(ii) Those winch have on tho obierso tho coat of arms of 
tho East India Company with tho motto Auspteto Keois and 
Senatus Angltac m a cross Ime undomcath tho reverse being 
the same as that of No (i) abo\o with the addition however, 
of tho Hijn dato m Arabic numerals There are under this 
head G pio 3 pio and 1^ pio pieces all dated m 1804 A D 
and 1219 Hijri A two pio piece which differs m t>'po and 
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make fiom the above two classes and exhibits a cmious 
combination of the shield and coat of aims, as also of the 
monogram and motto, may be noted It has on the obveise 
a shield in the middle on a counter -stink surface , and around 
the raised margin the words — Umted East India Company — 
and the date 1794 On the reverse , the coat of aims of the 
East India Company in the middle on a counter -sunk surface 
with the words, Untied Bast India Co , in a cross line under- 
neath and the figure 96 below , and around the raised margin, 
the motto — Auspicio Regis et Senatus Anqliae — and the words 
To one Rupee The figure 96 taken along with “To one 
Eupee ” gives the value of the com as 2 pies 

(izi) Thick coins resembling (a) above both on the obveise 
and reverse — of these, a 16 pie piece, dated probably in 1801, 
8 pie pieces dated in 1804 and 1809, 4 pie pieces ranging in 
date from 1802 to 1827 , and 2 pie pieces with illegible dates, 
are known 

{tv) Coins of the Cash senes, which have the same 
obveise as that of (i?) above, the reverse giving the value of 
the com in Peisian and English — of these 4 pie (or XX Cash) 
pieces, dated 1808, the reverse containing the Peisian words 
Kds bist chahccj falfts ast, Marathi meaning “ twenty cash 
equal 4 fahls or pies ” and the English expression "XX Cash ” 
in the exergue, are known Two pie oi X Cash pieces, dated 
1803 and 1808, the reverse bearing the (Marathi) words 
daha kds do falus ast," which means “Ten Cash equal 
2 fahls 01 pies,” and the expression X Cash m the exeigue, 
are also known One pie pieces or V Cash pieces, dated 1803, 
with the (Mdiathi) words “ panch kds ek fahls ast, meaning 
“ 5 Cash equal 1 fahls ” and “ V Cash ” in the exeigue, are also 
met vith There are besides undated 2 pie or X Cash pieces 
with their 1 alue given in Telugu and Tamil on the obveise 
and in Persian on the reverse thus — Obverse Yidipadi 
Kdsuhi, idiipattu Kdsu in 4 lines one below the otbei , Revet se 
daha Eds ast, X Cash also m 4 lines, one below 
the other (For plate references, etc, see MAR 1911-12, 
para 142) A pie piece has on the obverse a balance with the 
letter T between the scales and the date 1805 below The reverse 
bears an illegible Persian legend T stands for Tellicheiiy, 
the place of mintage {MAR 1915-16, para 164) 
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One quarter stiver pieces known as SaUi<i m Southern 
India have been reported upon in the State {M A II 
1917 18 para 142) These were struck bv the Dutch 
Dast India Company The> maj be divided luto four 
classes according to the position of the lions on the 
reverse They range in date from 1705 and 1789 A D 


Thiitj veais ago there were in the State m common 
ciiculation the following coins most of which were 
British coins with a few local copper pieces which 
hovvevei from 1803 onwards were gradually withdrawn 
and sold broken up as old copper 


Copxer 1v su 

Dngf,ain 
Mur Kasn 
Dudda 
A dh lie 


Tie or cash i 
i doddu "pie 
i aona 
ird anna 
i auna 


Sther 


Do Id ate 
PaTah 

Ardha rupaji 
Rup yi 


a annas 
i rupco 
i rupee 
1 rupee 


Of the above many have gone out of use The coins 
now in circulation are — 


Copper K aa To 

Mur k su i anna 

A dl au« I nua 

Atciel Ane 1 anna 

Eraduilne 2 nnas 


N iku Ane or \ . 

j,„ j [4 .nni.* 


Stiver Dodd Xne 2 annas 

PaT&h 4 unaa 

Ardha riipuji } rnpee 

Rup >1 1 rupee 


In order to explain the way m which accounts were 
written it is necessary to describe the system of fractions 
and signs The following are the names of the fractional 
parts — 

111 Mnkk lu J I = Mu visa „ . Jii Mukkatn gy 

II Ar6 i ® T* 1 H Arevlsa ^ 

I K In ^ ! - Visa t« 1 l R m A 

The fractional parts of a pagoda rupee or fanam were 
expressed by the marks above exhibited but the terms 
varied with the com Pagodas were marked by prefix 
mg m gu rupees by prefixing 05 ru and fanams were 
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distinguished by piefiMng the nmik o , called makena, 
the tail of which was extended ovci fhe lowci denomina- 
tions to the light 

Names of fiactional parts of coins and mode of wilting 
them aie as follows — 


Value 

Patjotla 

Ilupee 

rnnani 

1 

m o 

varfiha 

ar o 

lupayi 

C O 

op])hana 

“l 

m III 


Ci III 

inuppavali 

o'oir 

muppaga 

1 

ni n 

lionnu, 
pi atfipa 

dr B 

adhoh 

o'oF 

adda 

X 

4 

1 

dhaiana 

drl 

pa\ all 

o'oT 

haga 



inuddugula 

dr = 

m inane 

0 00 = 

muruNlsa 

i 

llT 

nr e=! 

char ala 

dr •= 

eradano 

C 

biilo 

t 

TC 

nr— 

dugula 

dr — 

ano 

(S’ 00— 

\iaa 

ft 

nj IK 

nr II 

nr 1 

miiiu bottu 



^ OOO 111 mnkkam 

o“T 

1 

oradu bottu 

bottu 




■0? 



o 

o 

o 

kani 


In the West, the mode of wilting the accounts was 
somewhat diffeient Pagodas weie expressed as above 
by prefixing Hi to the mtegeis, and then the sign 6 
was placed to mark the fanavi’i, which weie 10 to the 
pagoda In filling up the places of fanams, the mtegeis 
from 1 to 4 w'eie used, but if the number were 5, the 
fractional mark H for half was placed instead of it, denot- 
ing a pagoda It the number of fanams was greater 
than 5 and less than 10, figures denoting fanams were 
placed after the fractional parts of the pagoda, and the 
sign omitted. If there were no fanams, a cipher 
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Ufts placed aflor c'^to show tlial there \%cro none 
Ciplicrs '\crc nl*^ Used to denote the relatiNC m\1uc of 
the fmctions 

p f P f 

Thui^j oso" wasl I ro O^ CO -^ ugg I j'b A. tV 

ro C.IO 15 m «,o osoT t r\ 

ro vio 4 0 Hi V 0^0-- i 9»i! 

ro ncnl_l— 3 ,V ^ tcclol— 3 i sV ^ 

HI A il« i»* 

ro V dl — T A \ U ^ v^dlco— 4 5/ iib 

j'lt 

The nbo\c modr^ of \sntinj» up the nccoiints Btill 
prcNad HI the btali., though of ncccBsitj cnlirclj reminded 
to the rupee mid its fmctionR 


Coins of ditfcrcnt Kinds arc mentioned m inscriptions (om 
found m the State fioinc of \\hich nia\ lx: bricfl\ referred J "r,(*irV" 
to here Iho obsolete Buddhist com Nmfi/o is men 
tioncd in an inscnption dated in ICCo AD m the reign 
of Dodda Deva Ituji of the MjBorc hue (/ C IV MjBorc 
It, Aedatore 64) It ir popularlj conBidcrcd cquiNolcnt to 
a Varaha or pagoda Ihc (fathjana ih repcatedh alluded 
to in grants Ihus v.o are told in an inscription dated 
m 1309 AD that Clmkrn\nrti DanniijnKa sold for C60 
gaihjannn certain estates inherited b) bun from his 
father to certain Brahrmns of Dclur {LG IV Nag 41) 

The gaHyana is again referred to m C C IV Mjeoro ii 
Gundlupct 32 dated in 1372 AD A local issue of the 
gadyana apparently b% the LakKigundi prabhu, was the 
LoUugitndi gadyana which ib mentioned m an inscnp 
tioii dated in 1113 A D (L C VII, bhimoga i bhimoga 
97) The Kantira\a j>ana is mentioned in c IV 
Mjsoroii Yedatoro 18 dated m 17G1 AD while the 
Varahn is referred to in X, C IV Mjsoreii Yelandur Cl 
dated m 17G2 AD An nnidcntificd com named Idai 
Kondavar ontiyakubharanan madax is mentioned m an 
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insciiption of Rajendia Chola, dated in about 1023 A D 
{E 0 IV Mysore ii, Chamrajnagar 69) It is stated 
in this inscription that the Chief of Padmad (Hadmad) 
and a mei chant fiom Madhuiantaka (in the present 
Chmgleput Distiict) bought some land for piesentation 
to a temple at Homma and the sale pi ice paid for it 
amounted to 20 pieces of this particular com The 
Madai were Tamil gold coins, equal to half a pagoda, 
but to whom the name here mentioned refers, it has 
not yet been determined Idai-ndd is mentioned m 
T -Narsipui 83, which also records the grant of a mddai 
A copper-plate inscription of Hoysala Narasimha III 
mentions the Vaidha {M A.B 1908-09, paia 85) 
This com is also named in a grant of the Vqayanagar 
king Deva Eaya (If A B 1908-09, para 92). The Greek 
drachma is referred to m an inscription dated m 907 A D 
{E G III Mysore i, Mandya 14). In this inscription 
we read “ Every year be will make an offering of 
15 pana according to the metal rate of dnammas ” The 
Llldvati, the well-known Hindu work on Mathematics, 
refers to pana, diamma and mslika and giv6s their 
ancient values 

The principal collections of Mysore coins are to be 
found at — (a) Mysore Government Museum, Bangalore , 
(5) the Office of the Director of Archaeology, Mysore, 
and (c) the Madras Government Museum, Madras 
Special catalogues have been published by recognized 
authorities on the first and last of these collections 
These catalogues are referred to m the accompanying 
Bibhogiaphy 
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BiiM loonw H\ 


MAWiDn'« W--Num5»in»UOnfnUUlMtitir*u(!»2 ) fArtll 
lIxwKrs II r— Tlnd bkftfh pf ilpOoId SUrer »nd C^ri^f Cointfc c! 
Mj-iore (JW) 

1 ujor 8in \\ALTrn— >\QmUm«U OritnUU—CoIni «f SotsU phi IniiJ« 
( 1877 ) 

Tiicnwos rtKJAR.— C»Ulofro« el Mf»er«* Coin* in tbc M»dr»t iluwum 

a‘«^) 

tCucnsTOH 1 noAK —Hi Vory ol 0>e Coin*c«> of lb<* Tc mVoriP* c! T 1 Co 
etc (16MJ 

Tdfscix, n 11 C — C*Ul«v^<> of MjAon* Coin* in tho Collection ol tbo 
OoTertitn nlMoteotn HinRAlott* (IWJ 
Hice U Ij — Find o! llomAn Cflln* fte*rlUnr»l te (IWl) 

Hjcc 11 I — ily»or«Q*Mltrtr(lP97) 

Itxreo'f 1 J — IndUn Colniin Qntn<ln*«I>er Itilo.AriM)irn FhU3lo(:io*n1 
AlUrlhntnt^nndo 08^) 

IlArfO’* L J — The C*inliri<lK»i Illitory of IndlA (IJia) 

Skitu fitti, QtwU tQtlnlUflWl \ol U ChiyUr 

XATLon S r— Tie Coin* of Tlra^alUnfOeeatlonU Memoir* etlbeSomli 
tattle Society oftndIt)19I4 

KniBli't* SHTTif n — Tler>ort of Ktdor Trrt oro Tmtp M»<lr»* C 0 o 
HOC dated Itth October m 

SAn*tltil!ACJtATi n— \ty»opeAK!»oloRlc»nt jwrti (qnoUd bfl fly In tho 
tettMdf A U) I'XJU^WtolW)'*! 
nEM)i:n 80 «« J It — ThoColiuof HtlUr All tnd Tlpo SnltAn (IWl) 
llROWS C J — Th« Coin* of Indit In the IfenMj of I f o Sene* (19S) 
IICLTZSCn L— Inlhei <f»a t ttfu ry WllltnlW 
Jacksov It r— Coin Collectl •• iu Mywre in the Awm tm iie 

Jo p»ial\ 

CoiVB op Iltsonc -CtUlo'nio of Com* in Myioro Covemment Motenm 
Hangtlore (D to ef li<a« not |nnt d ) 

Lotestiial F —The Coin* of TinnoToUj 1638 


M or VOti 11 
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SCPLPTUIEO AND PAlNU'ING 

A. Sculpture 

jMonumlnts in Wood \M) Stonl. 

Tiil histoiy of ^cnlptuic in Mvsoic v.'ould icrjuirc lengthy 
tieatmcnt, if it is to be dciilt with in atlcquato fashion 
Limitation of ‘=pace, hov,c\ci, will permit onlj of the 
mention of the broad outlines of the subject and no 
more So much attention is now being paid to Indian 
sculptuie that it seems ncccssuij to stic'^s the point 
that Mysore has something unique in this respect to 
ofler to the critical student of Ait in general and of 
Indian Art in particular. The remark may be \cntured 
that any history of Indian sculpture which lca\es out of 
account the contribution of Mysore on this head w'ould 
be condemned as too poor to merit serious consideration. 
There is the greater reason at this moment to direct 
attention to this subject, for European opinion, as reflect- 
ed in recent publications, is endeavouring to approach 
the subject from a point of view' W'hich is entirely 
different from what it w'as not so very long ago These 
“fragments of Indian carving," to use the expressive 
phrase of Bothenstem, are to-day being treated not as 
“ curiosities ” but as “ works of art ” Experts are 
slowly but steadily discovering, by closer attention to 
the subject, the inner meaning of Indian sculpture They 
now seem to perceive that wbat the Indian artist has 
aimed at is not so much the imitation of nature as the 
symbolic representation of an idea 
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Iho Ivinnp of mnp(' \\f>n^lii|» on ^rnlplnro tn t\ it-> sr 
iwi clo'^' lint a fon wonU nn mtc an lo ih* itmw lun 
tint iimgo \vor«lnp p’"'* wulpltm It n no\s 
pcncnlK ncVnaxNlrl, r4 Uni itin t ttor liip in Iiuln n 
older tinn Uie innr of Unddln It Ii'ih I n I'lij c«tcd 
lint U n conl<‘mp‘»nnrotn willi »f iu»l older linn the 
It of, a f\!itrin winch dit n from a timr pnd>Al»U nni< nor 
lo I’ftttnjih who wat t nU m nvilciint ^er I'llinjili 
lived nlxjut lh»' Jnd nnlnrx llC llnddln hmnrlf win 
a follmvtr of l>cf*>rp hn I nli, hSen itf n* Ho in 

sculplanUv re pri 'W'nl'sl in the Ottnllnri ‘'whodanan 
ennen od perwi 1 ahnosidvm^ imlrr tin Mte v nf llie 
RU«.lenlicn he pme i*e»l l^co li^uto lil on pv^e 1 10 of 
hit V A *'mith« //iiforv t>f I tnr irti in Imhi nn I 
Ctylon) I'Mnnjvli Inin^cU f^ivrn an idt i nn loihe imif,**'! 
which were cnnituonU in tn<» in hn liinc In hn 
Mtihabhnthi/n he i-vvh — WInl nUml j*nrh id cnc i 
M of Sivv SVatuU and \ivhiUa v Inch atr 1 no\ n na 
biva feknnda and ^ lUmKa and nol Sivnla Slamhkaand 
\iUnkalh’ IVnini {Clhcinturv 11 C) refem to un 
Balcahlt hltnc — /jnifi/nfi (t T 00 and T G 9*^) 

These were proUvld) divmc innfjr'i not wld m Iho 
bi-viar hill undo wo of for ohtaininf, ^ifu Innf,c*i of 
Rods aa thov Uuf,h erv nmj dance ^Krhjnro crvcl etc 
are referred lo in the AtlhVutn Jirohirrnnn part of 
S/iadcirn^a Jirahmana a supplement lo Iho a 

lirahrnnna {Mncdoncll * Srt««/rif I ifcrafiirc 210) Hr 
Bollcnaon thinls that imapea of the f>o<lR nri cltarly 
referred to m Vedic hjinna {) of tht Germ Oricnf Soc 
WII 587 — quoting hjmns U V ni I *>) 'Indiana 
ho BajB did not incrcl> m imagination assign human 
forms to their gods but also roprosentod tlicm in a 
ficnfiiblc manner Imago worship sterna to have heconio 
common in the time of Inskn In hm NtruJia ho 
considers the forms of the gods One mode of 
representation in tho hymns makca them rcBcmblo men 
M or vot. II 0 
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for, they aie praised and addressed as intelligent beings 
They aie also celebrated with limbs such as those of 
men ” In the Bdmdyana, we have mention of temples 
m Lanka {VI 39, 21 ) fiom which vte may infer that at 
least m South India temples existed, where images weie 
enshimed and woishipped Mi G-opmatha Bao, in his 
Elements of Indian Iconogiaphy, suggests that sculpture 
as an ait was well known as eaily as the 2nd century 
B C The Gaiuda Stambha set up m honour of 
Heliodorus in the leign of Antalkidas (175 B 0 to 
135 BO) at Besnagar shows that the worship of 
Vasudeva (i e , Vishnu) cannot be latei than 2nd century 
B C Giunwedel has formulated the opinion that the 
figurative part of Brahman art, so far as is known, 
IS based essentially upon Buddhist elements — so much 
so indeed that the Saiva figures originating at the same 
time as the Northern Buddhist, appear to have fixed 
types, whilst the iconography of the Vishnu cult embraces 
chiefly Buddhist elements to which a different inter- 
pretation has been given But still more dependent 
on Buddhism are the representations of Jama art 
A rather different view has been expressed by Burgess 
The sudden appearance of representations of Buddha 
and numerous Bodhisatvas in the monastic establish- 
ments of the Buddhists m the vicinity of Peshawar, 
and the Hellenistic’ impress m the sculptures (between 
AD. 50 and 350), raised m his mind the suspicion 
whether iconogiaphy in its wider extent, Brahmanic 
as well as Buddhist, was not imported from the West. 
The Vishnu cult is referred to in numerous inscriptions 
from 401-2 AD to 528-9 AD and the Siva cult in 
inscriptions of the 5th century A D The two cults 
of Siva and Vishnu were in an advanced stage of 
development m the 5th centuiy A D , which indicates 
that they must have had many centuries of history 
behind them 
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Sculpture 10 Mjsorc n*! elsewhere ina> l>o treated 
under the ^anous heads of (1) wood (2) stone (3) 
precious gems and (1) metals Agamic writers add to 
these earth i\or> bricks and lime Among precious 
stone's crjatal diamond cat p eje, coral and rubj arc 
highly \aiucd for the purpose Tor images set up 
pcrinancnlly m Brahmanic temples or m Buddhist or 
Jam Ghaityat stone has been generally used Ihcrc 
are occasional instances of woo<l being used for them 
but in that ease the images arc periodically renewed 
the old ones l>cing either buried deep in the earth or 
thrown into the sea with due solemnils Hie gods and 
goddesses of Mllago folk are usually made of wood though 
even m their case there boa been m recent times n 
tendency to displace them b\ stone Occasionally they 
arc tuado of brick and mortar In the temples of the 
16th century and thereafter the decoration of the rimuna 
part has ms anally been by means of brick and chimara 
sculpture Metal is rarely employed m tlic making of 
images intended as permanent fixtures m Bruhiimmc 
temples though aery occasional instances are not want 
mg of their use for such purposes especially where the 
permanently fixed stone imago has been desecrated or 
mutilated and another in stone has not been got ready to 
take its place Aleta! howexer has been generally used 
for casting images for proccspional purposes Such an 
image IB called the iifsaea vtgraha or the imago for 
festive occasions There is OMdenco to bohcNC that the 
art of metal casting has been long known m South India 
At least it IB older than the 10th century AD if wo nro 
to believe the inscriptions of Buja Biija and Biijtndrachola 
both of whom are known as the conquerors of parts of 
Mysore In fact both of them specially patronised the 
temple of Pidariyar m Kolar now known as Kolaramraa 
and especially endowed it while iiajeodrachola had the 
brick parts rebuilt m stone (B C X Kolar 109) In the 
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msciiptions of both of these kings, lefeiences to imageE 
cast solid and hollow are many (S I.I. II. 184 and 
S 1 1,11 178) The casting of metals was undoubtedly 
m wax moulds The ait was appaiently indigenous and 
IS at least as old as the 8th centuiy, if it cannot indeed 
be traced still earlier back by at least a century or so 

Among the four classes of sculpture recognized in 
India, Mysore has nothing to boast of the fust or the 
Mathura School and the last or the Bengal, Assam and 
Orissa School Of the second, represented by the sculp- 
tures of the eaily Chalukyas of Badami, there are no 
direct examples, but their influence is perceivable m the 
earliest sculptures found m the State, especially m the 
north-west of Mysore where they were m the ascendant 
from the 5th to the 8th century AD Of the influence of 
the Pallava sculpture, which goes with that of the early 
Chalukyas to form the second class, there are traces in 
the monuments found in the south-eastern portion of 
the State, especially in the Mulasthana shrine at Nandi. 
As regards the third class of sculpture, sometimes called 
the Chalukya and sometimes the Chalukya-Hoysala 
School, but which is wuth good reason better styled 
Hoysala, the State is replete with it Though its best 
examples are to be seen in the northern and north-V'estern 
districts of Hassau, Kadur, Shimoga, Chitaldrug and 
Tumkur, still their influence was so vast that they 
dominated the ideas of even builders in the Dravidian 
style in the southern and south-eastern districts of 
Mysore, Bangalore and Kolar Their influence was so 
dominant, indeed, that it is no surprise to And even a 
successful attempt at the construction of a tri-JcUtd- 
chala (or three-celled) temple in the Dravidian style 
In the sculptural part of then work, later architects in 
the Dravidian styde could not always tear themselves 
away fiom the florid ornamentation and delicate tracery 
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of the Ho>sala school In this school con\cntion holds 
n high place In fa^’t as one writer puts it we notice 
ft striking sirailant) between figures representing the 
objects wllhough the> may be found in dilTerentand 
distant parts of the countrj the same kinds of orna 
mentation clothing head gear, pose and grouping maj 
be ob^cned in the same subjects in a uniform manner 
It maj well be asked wh> this respect for conicntion in 
Hojsala art? There were two causes operating towards 
this end for some period anterior to the deielopmcnt of 
Hojsala art which arrested to some estent the free and 
natural adiancc of Indian ftrl Itself The first was the 
influence of Tantric ideas on the worship of Buddhists 
and Brahmans alike Under this mflncncc the aanous 
aspects of a duinc being came lo be represented by 
various heads audits \anous alltibutcs by its sanous 
hands The sculpturing of such complicated conceptions 
in the form of extraordinary human beinoS with scicral 
heads and hands was always attended with a certain 
amount of nnaioidablc unnatoralncss and clumsiness 
This unnaturalness and clumsiness hfs been hotly 
criticised b\ art critics — Sir Vincent Smith for instance 
stigmatizes it in severe terms hideous and grotesque 
are the terms actually used by him — who suggest tho 
representation of the idea of pow cr by the multiplication of 
members as o\idcnco of the decay that had set into Indian 
art But ns a recent writer on Hindu Iconography puts 
it like all art the Indian iconographie art also has to be 
judged from the standpoint of its motive To thoso 
who cannot appreciate the motive the very ideal of art 
will remain hidden and inexplicable The consequence 
18 that such critics can pronounce then opinions only on 
the technical details of tho artist s workmanship but can 
never grasp the soul of his art The second and the 
more potent cause which has adversely affected Indian 
sculptural irt is the artificial character of tho rules of the 
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Agamas and Tantias regulating the making of images. 
These idles, while they have undoubtedly insisted on 
the lealizmg of the highest beauty possible in the 
making of images, have practically bailed piogiess by 
laying down definitely the proportions and measurement 
of the vaiious limbs and oigans of the human body. 
The result was attrition in the sculptural field and the 
loss of imagination on the part of the artist So great, 
indeed, was the injurious effect of these rules that the 
sculptor foigot the greatest of all mconographic rules, 
expressly laid down by the Agamas, that “ the artist 
should fashion the image as best as he could ” The 
universality of these Agamic rules all over India has been 
admitted on all hands and m material matters, barring 
physical aspects and ornamentation, which aie specially 
required to be localized, similarity of the very images 
produced according to these rules in widely different- 
parts by independent artists resident in them confirms 
it The age of the Tautras and Agamas is mainly 
between the 9th and the 12th century A D , though there 
is evidence to believe that the descriptions given by them 
of images is considerably older than then period and 
that they were probably collected from older authorrtative 
sources, dating back at least so far as at present known, 
to the middle of the 6th century A D 

ScBipttire and There IS reason to believe that the sculptural work of 
Mysore up to the beginning of the 3rd century B C. 
V/as mainly Buddhist Little of it has, however, survived 
to our times Under the Satakarnis (1st and 2nd 
century AD), Buddhist worship began to decline, 
though it still shared with Brahmanism the devotion of 
the people. The Kadambas (3id to 6th century A.D.) 
who succeeded the Satakarnis were avowedly Brahmans- 
m origin and the earliest known temples in the State 
are connected with them Jainism, however, competed 
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IS elaborate ornamentation A development of this style, 
peculiar to Mysore and tire outlying parts of Madras 
Presidency close to it, is the Hoysala style, which is 
represented by many fine examples in the State ranging 
from the 11th to 14th century There is some reason to 
believe that this style was early developed in the 
Banavasi area by craftsmen who had been long acquainted 
with the Chalukyan art and who subsequently emigiated 
to the true Hoysala land and there firmly established their 
new style Some of the earliest temples in this new 
style are to be found in the Banavasi area and fall into 
the reign of the Hoysala King Vmayaditya, though they 
had nothing directly to do with that Hoysala king or his 
dynasty as such This style is specially noted for its 
rich friezes, crowded with thousands of figures, often 
worked out in the most elaborate and delicate manner. 
The Gholas (11th century) introduced the Southern (or 
Diavidian) style of architecture with which they were 
most familiar in their home-lands Temples in this style, 
chiefly characterized by the vastness of the scale on 
which they are designed, were indeed, already in exist- 
ence at Nandi, Avani and Sravana Belgola (9th and 10th 
centuries A I) — Nolamba-Pallava period) but with the 
incursion of the Gholas it dominated in the tract of country 
(south and east of Mysore) occupied by them , e g , Talkad, 
Kaidala, Kaivara, Kolar, etc During the Vijayanagar 
times (14th to 16th century), temples in this style 
continued to be built in the State, and on the break-up of 
that line of kings, the Ikken chiefs and the Mysore kings 
patronised the style down to the 18th century The 
sculpture in temples of this style is confined to pillared- 
halls {mantaps) and to the large space afi^oided by the 
successive enclosure walls surrounding the mam shrine 
Eampant horses, caparisoned elephants and striking 
royal riders are the usual featuies connected with the 
mantaps, while topical scenes from the Mahabhd) ata and 
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the Famayana are ocwisionaUj lo be seen represented on 
the enclosure ^\alh These pcculmntics wiW bo found 
referred to below m eomi detail 

liAUi \ Pj mon 

The existence of the Asuka inscriptions at Siddapura rcnea*of 
m the modern Chitaldrug Dislncl and the recent Art'in””* 
discoNcrj of some of hisothcrcdiclsat Mnski notfaraway Myion* 
in H E H the hir-iinfl Dominions 1ms strengihcncd 
the suspicion that the north of M\sorc was part of ani^ 
the Maurjan Linpirc ho sculptural lehcs of Vsokafi 
period (272 231 DC) ha\e so far been traced m 
the blatc The probabihlica are that the ornamental 
buiIdiObS of the time were mostlj of timber and hn%c 
perished with the ages Tliougb K W M\soro was 
part of his inherited dominions Asoka docs not appear 
to have extended his Dlmrina Vi)a>a to it Nor indeed 
has anything bet end his edicts been diecotcrcd to 
connect his lulo otor it As this part of the country 
was not cotered bj Buddbus personal tratcls or an) of 
his relics Asoka s interest in it was not what it might 
well have been if it had had a closer and more direct 
connection with him Tlic buildings of this period m 
Northern India are almost without exception connected 
with Buddhist religion and inasmuch ns Buddhism 
must have been a h\ing religion m northern Mjsorc 
during Asoka s time and probablj some time prior to it 
and certainly some time after it, it is somewhat strange 
that no Buddhist Stupa or other building has so far been 
traced in it The very existence of the edicts of Asoka 
argues in favour of the local existence of a literate 
population however small which should be presumed to 
have reached a stage of religious practice not much 
behind that of their co religionists m the North Future 
research may throw further light on this subject 
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(ii) Satava- 
hanas 1st 
and 2nd 
centnry A D 


The discovery not long ago at Chandravalli (Chitaldiug 
District) of leaden coins of the Satakarni kings, identified 
with the Andhiabiityas of the Pw? anas, bearing on one 
side the name of the King Sadakana % e , Satakarna, 
Kalalaya Maharathlsa surrounding a humped bull, and 
having on the reverse the Buddhist symbols of a Bodhi 
tree and a Chattya is confirmatory of the above belief 
These Satakarni kings of Mysore have been assigned to 
the 1st or 2nd century A D , the period to which the 
magnificent Amaiavati Stupa (in the modern Kistna 
District) has been referred If what appears on the 
lead coins may be taken as picturing to us a fair sample 
of the sculptural and architectural work of the period, it 
cannot be denied that the building art had already 
reached a high degree of perfection The symbolism on 
the com must certainly have been copied from real life 
The representation of the structural form of the Chaitya 
(Buddhist shrine), the Bodhi tree and the humped bull 
are all clearly brought out and the realistic effect 
produced by them is not marred in the least by any 
want in designing skill The Bodhi tree here is, it is 
true, very much different from the elaborate one shown 
m the great Stiqoa of Baihut erected by King Asdka 
Unlike the latter, it is here symbolic The few broad 
strokes which represent it leave no doubt on the mind 
that the artist of the time possessed not only the skill 
required for creating the object he desired but also for 
presenting the idea underlying it The bull probably 
symbolises the tutelary divinity of the king whose name 
surrounds it, or it may be the nandi-pada, the zodiacal 
sign of Taurus the Bull, which is said to have presided 
over the birth of the Buddha on the day of the full moon 
in the month of Vaisakha (April — May), and thus 
represents Buddha himself or his religion and Buddhism, 
the religion of the king. Though the figure of the bull 
is not drawn with the distinctness with which it is 
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dra\Mi on BaUa S'vlinutm s com (2n<l cenUir\ BC) 
still it la b\ no inrins life Uss It loobs \oii full in the 
fnco nnd is in one sense ccrlninlj striking to n tlcgrtc 
The nb'icncc of nn\ personal representation of the Biuldha 
and the severe smiphcilv of both the fonn and decoration 
of the Bv inlwIisniR enable ua to fix the tv pc of figure sculp 
turc that would have prevailed nt the tune Apparcntlv, 
the age was still uninnuenced bv the Hellenistic ideas 
of the Kushan tunes 'Xhc Sftlavuhana Kings of the 
Chandmvnlh rcinams mav thus be referred mdcpcndcnlly 
of other evidence to the iK-nodls* to2ndccntur\ AD — 
the probable jicriod to whicli the Karlo enves lictvvccn 
Boinbaj and Poona about 100 tnilcs from Chitaldrug 
belong 1110 sculpture of these eaves as Havcll has 
well pointed out IS rcmarkabl) rohu«t and free from 
dr> academic luanncnsms of the Gundhara School 
proving that there was an original and highl> developed 
school of figure sculpture m India before the IIcllcniBtic 
sculptors of the Kuslmn court broke the tradition which 
made it unlawful for artists to represent the person of 
the Blessed One It is to this l>pc probablv the figure 
sculpture of which we get indistinct glimpses through 
the Chandravalli butavahana coins should be referred 
The non discover) so far of nnv imagv, of Buddha in this 
tract of countrj — except in the region of Banavasi, whore 
an undoubted Buddhist Vihara existed down to the Hth 
century AD and where n Buddhist imago of Tiira 
Bhagavati to be referred to below, has been found — 
where Buddhism was undoubtedly flourishing for at 
least some centuries, both anterior and posterior to 
Asoka also indicates perhaps, the check that Buddhism 
as a living religion received m it long before the 
development and spiead of the Gundbivra art during the 
reigns of the powerful Ivushan monarchs Kanishka and 
Huvishka (120 to 185 AD) The coexistence and 
concurrent development of Jainism on the one hand and 
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the decay and displacement of Buc 
seat may have contiibnted not i 
But the vogue that Gandhara ait 
that even heie its influence was 
below, in the monuments of the 1 
A.D. 

The Malavalh stone pillai (E ( 
with the Prakiit msciiption of ^ 
King of Vaijayanti, the piesent 
what aie called the cave chai£ 
oldest stone monument that has s< 
State, to which a date can be ass 
mteness This pillar has not beei 
but it IS clear it is of an mdura 
shaft (^ e , the body of the column 
the capital) is six-sided m chara 
in height All trace of the base 
appealed, but a soit of bracket fo 
on to the lowei end, and the pilla: 
apparently erected as a dtpa-m 
festival occasions at the village 
where it was discovered AIIk 
belonging to the reign of the sam( 
stone inscription, which records 
slab (the cobra m the middle of t 
of which the inscription is eng 
Vihdm by the King’s daughter Sn 
Nagasri Krng Haritiputra of 
been assigned by Dr Bulher to tl 
beginning of the 2nd century A E 
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ascetics who usually lived together in communities 
As most Viharas were connected with Chatlyas it may 
be presumed that the Vihara mentioned m the Banavosi 
stone inscription had also a Ckathja attached to it. The 
discovery of the Mnlavalli pillar and Nn^a stone place 
beyond doubt that stone work was already known m tho 
north west of Mysore about the end of the Ist century 
A D or the beginning of tho 2nd century A 1) Tho 
donee m the 'Malavalli pillar inscription was a Brahman 
and in the Banaviisi stone inscription apparently a 
Buddhist These two inscriptions fullv confirm tho 
equality of treatment that the Sataviihana Kings accorded 
to the two faiths during their time as evidenced by their 
inscriptions found m tho eaves of Western India This 
IS further confirmed by the specific mention made m tho 
Talgunda pillar inscriptions (3rd century A D ) that 
Satakarni and other great Kings worshipped at the 
temple of Pntiavtsvara m Taignnda a Brahmanic 
temple It follows therefore that both Brahmanic 
temples and Buddhist Chatttjas and 'Vtliaras were 
common during this period m the north west of Mysore 
and that they belonged both ns to sculpture and archi 
tecture to the pic Gandbara period of art The pick 
and shovel may yet bring out from tho womb of tho 
earth the hidden Vtharas Chailyas and temples that 
should have covered the land m this region That this 
conclusion is not altogether baseless and that Buddhism 
lingered on m the State late into tho 11th century A D 
IS proved both by lithic inscriptions and by tho monu 
ments that have been traced 

Before passing to the next period wo may note the index 
peculiar practice we 6nd at Barbut of attaching labels or ^“*’®** 
indices descriptive of the carvings of Jataka illustrations 
This is a distinctive feature of the Barhut sculpture and 
IS not to be seen elsewhere — at Bodhgaya, Sanchi 
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(lu) ChSlu- 
Tijan Times 
11th to 13th 
centuij 


Sarnath, Amaiavati, Taxila or Ajanta — though it survives 
in the Buddhist temples m Burma, such as the Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda and the pagodas at Pagan This feature 
IS to be seen, howevei, in Hoysala temples of this State 
dating between the 12th and 13th centuiies, and also in 
several of the temples of the Vi]ayanagai and latei 
periods, as will be mentioned below This resuscitation 
of Barhufc’s distinctive ieatuie in later times in Mysore 
IS worthy of note because of its hoary association 

That Buddhism was a living lehgion between the 11th 
and 13th centuiies in the State admits of no doubt 
whatever The evidence though still scanty is conclusive. 
There was a Deer Plain in the loyal city of Balhgavi 
The Deei Plain of Banavasi, which was an old Buddhist 
place, was apparently named aftei the well-known deer- 
park {Mngaddva) atlsipatana, (oi Sarnath) near Benaies, 
where Buddha preached the first seimon. This is one of 
the foui places to which pious Buddhists have to make 
pilgrimages The Deei Plain of Balhgavi {Fulleya 
Bayal) is mentioned \n E C VII, Shikaipui 20, dated 
in 1048 AD In this same msciiption, a chief called 
Nagavarma is said to have built habitations to the four 
different sects — Jam, Vishnu, Isvara (^ e , Siva) and Muni 
(i e , Sakya Mum) The Jayanti Pia-Bauddha Vihara, 
referred to below, was built at Banavasi in 1066 A D 
This monastery should have given shelter to many 
Buddhists in the land An inscription dated in the 12th 
century refers, in giving a list of Jama gums, to one 
Vimalachandia, who put up a writing on his door in the 
public street, describing among other religionists, the 
Tathagata Sectaiians (^ e , Buddhists) . His date is not 
known But it is clear he was much earlier than 
Chandrabha mum, whose salleTiliana this inscription at 
Jodi Basavapatna celebrates {E G III Mys i T -Narasi- 
pur, 105AD 1183). 
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In 1005 AD during the tunc of Itio Clmlukja king J^ynnii 
Ahn^'\tnalh Dandaniwaka Ilup’iblntli\jn lliP Minister, 
built the Jajanli Pra Bauthlha Vilmn (the chief Buchllia 
Yiham at Jn\nnti) at Balignnii and made a grant of 
land for the ^^orshlp of 'lara B!nga\ati and of the 
IvtsiM Dokts\im and Biuddhn and all Ihcir attendant 
gods and for temple repairs and new work and for gifts 
of food to the fjogiuts the httaits and the ^anyJjias 
attached to it [PC VIT, bhikarpnr 170) It is also 
staled m this inscription that the images of Kisasa etc 
belonging to the 1 lira Bhaga\ali temple were made h> 
him or (i*) his younger brother which agrees with the 
specific mention made m the inscription to be referred to 
bclovv that Nagijakka caused to be made the Tiira image 
Mr Bice b interpretation tliat l>oth made the 1 ara imago 
renders the two inscriptions contradictor) In another 
inscription (/6id Shikarpur 109) dated in 10b7 A I) wo 
arc told that the imago of lura Bhigaaati was caused to 
be made b) Bappurc Nfigi\akka the princess among 
womenfolk wife of SahaMisi Hniopa Chctli the Nad 
pergud of Bahgami and that for its worship and for 
temple repairs she with the permission of the 1 inperor 
Aha^amalla made after washing the feet of Bauddha 
Chatara a grant of land Phis Bappurc Nugijnkl a was 
still liMng in 109B AD and was a witness with the 
other leading townsmen and beads of religious Mutts of 
all denominations m Bahgami to a grant made by the 
two brothers Lokarasa and Jogarasa {Ibid Shikarpur 
10b) In this grant she is stjlcd the bu\usi of the 
Baaddhala>a She was apparently of the Bappura 
famil) identified (quite corrcctlj) -with the Batpura 
family from which the Clmlukja King PuhkCsi 
obtained his wife in 5o0 A D and the adi mahu Bappura 
\amsa to which Satyasanga Dhruva Indra\arma the 
Chalukja Governor of Ilc\atidvipa m(>ll A D belonged 
Her husband was before her styled bahavasi and 
M or VOL n 10 
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then herself. Apparently in 1098 A D her husband wa& 
dead, for no mention is made of him m the grant of that 
year " Savasi ” is only a variant of “Sahavasi”' 
v/hich means “ associate ” or “ companion,” and is pro- 
bably used in the sense of “ lay-disciple ” Both her 
husband and heiself m succession were “ associares ” of 
the Buddhist temple and were directly connected and 
interested even in its management 


Worship of 
Tara 

Bhagavati 


The image of Tara Bhagavati that Nagiyakka caused 
to be made was discovered by Mr Bice some twenty-five 
years ago on the site on which the Buddhist Vilidta 
stood at Baligami This image deserves some attention 
as its sculpture is of particular interest, especially in 
view of the fact that it is an image which is expressly 
stated to have been made by a pious Buddhist devotee 
m the State about the middle of the 11th century A D. 
Tara Bhagavati appears m the Kanheii sculptures 
as an attendant of Avalokitesvara, the Bodhisatva 
Padmapani, “ the all pitying one ” Whether she is 
regarded as the female counterpart of the Avalokitesvara 
has not so far been investigated In the Bauddha 
caves at Ellora, at Aurangabad, at Kanheri, and both 
in sculpture and painting at Ajanta, this Bodhisatva is 
represented as standing on a lotus and holding the rosary 
m his right hand and a lotus stem in the left At 
each side of the panel are representations of suppliants 
m danger from enraged elephants, from lions, snakes, 
fire and ship-wieck, from murder, captivity, death, 
etc, fiom which Padmapani delivers them In the 
Kanheri sculptures, he is attended on either side by 
the goddess Taia (Giunwedel, 204). Tara thus is 
associated with a Bodhisatva who is repiesented as the 
deliverer of mankind, and appears, besides, as an 
attendant Bodhisatva on the great Buddha himself. 
{M 202-3 ) 
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The image of Tun disco\crcd at Baligumi is a fine imageof 
sfccimcD of 12th centurj sculplnre and as it is the only d„™nbe<! 
one of Us kind found m the State iiitrits a brief 
description The goddess is sitting on n lotus fio\\cr 
her left leg is drawn the right licing lot down and 
resting on the Buddhist DharmachaKm or wheel and 
she IS in rich drc'ss She wears a highh ornamented 
crown car rings with pendent chains neck and breast 
chains the former (three) circular and the latter (one) 
hang from o\cr the breasts with a pendant set with four 
diamonds ornamented double chain girdle hanging 
loose at the waist, one below the other the hands though 
broken show upper (lan^t pattern) and lower (circular) 
bracelets finger and toc-rings Thcro arc close fitting 
anklets abo\e the legs with a loose hanging circular 
ornament 'beneath reaching nearly the toes (roni behind 
the tiara hang plaited locks of hair Ih'' garment is not 
visible on the upp^'r portion of the body lest it should 
shroud the mow but it is brought down m a twisted 
narrow band from the le(t shoulder to tlio right meeting 
the girdles beneath The under garment clings close 
and smoothly to the legs and is apparently worked m 
lace with floral and other designs interspersed on it In 
the palm of the right hand is n rose flower with petals 
visible The body is well shaped full and delicate the 
waist being narrow as becoming a beautiful goddess the 
breasts are swelling and the ribs are rounded and 
unmarked by bones or muscles The feet large i\nd only 
partially accustomed to walking arc shown with bone 
and muscle — the feet w ith bone and the thighs and calves 
with muscle The body in the mam is full of charm and 
even beauty and the face slightly disfigured by the 
broken nose shows unmistakably the contemplative 
Buddha type in it the influence if not the forms of the 
Gandhara school can be quite recognized The deep 
meditative repo e is obtained by the neatly closed eyes, 
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IB gentle bend forwaid of the bead as becomes a woman 
of grace, and tbe all but closed mouth lit up with a gentle 
suppressed smile, and the right hand falling to the 
giound from over the light thigh and calf — calling upon 
the eaitb as witness The head is in the postuie termed 
dhydna or meditation of the highest degree Tbe text 
of the msciiption relating to this image thus desciibes 
this part of it — The image of Taia Bhagavati made by 
that indescribable pious soul Nagiyakka had “ a dallying, 
shining face bent forward ” Below the sunlidsana on 
which the goddess is seated, close to the pendent right 
leg, IS a small seven hooded snake apparently representing 
a Naga.-raja, so well connected with Buddha, next to him 
IS a miniature female figure, seated on a miniature lotus 
seat, the face being shrowded from view by cross-streaks 
drawn across by the sculptor and the head having no 
crown, but the hair being done up into a top knot over 
it This may be Tara herself, intended to be, from 
certain well-known analogies, the other form in which 
she figures The ptabhdvali which runs round the 
goddess’s figure, is partially broken, but enough lemarns 
of the right side to show that it rests on a stone stand 
done up m the shape of a pillar and run over it is a floral 
device which ends in a tiny caparisoned elephant with 
its mouth open and its proboscis lifted up and its neck 
adorned with a necklace ot bells Tbe delicate touches 
observable m this and the other miniature figure 
sculpture are worthy of remark Above the elephant’s 
head is a slight — ]ust a slight — trace of tbe lion-head of 
the p') ahhdvah As Tara, whose name means “Star,” 
ze , “ beautiful as a star,” appears on either side of the 
Avalolntesvaia, it is possible, as suggested above, she 
partakes of his character and hence obtained worship for 
herself as a goddess possessing his virtues Thus she 
must be understood as full of compassion for all sentient 
beings and as their deliverer in their hour of trial 
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There was a peculiar ajipropnatencss in Iior imago being 
made and dedicated l)> Bappuic NagijiKka — perhaps 
the cobra m the is suggestuo of her nimo 

and the shrowded female figure bedecked and bejewelled 
but without the crown is herself 

The ebameter of tins image tCNcals one important fact 
and that 18 the nature of Buddhism that was prevalent 
in the Banaaasi area of Uie State during the 11th 
centurj A D The cult of the Bodhisatvas to one of 
whom VaailokitCsiara Tara is attached belongs to the 
Mahajuna School and it is the obj^'ct of this cult — with 
which undouhtcdl) as Grunwcdel has pointed out must 
bo brought into connection the Gandhura Rcnipturcs 
— to aspire to the transmigration ns Bodhisalva the 
great career as opposed to the Hinaiana (the old 
school) the monks of which were on\\ interested m Ihcit 
own salvation The Bodhisatias belong only to the 
Northern or Mahayana School and tbc> are m later art, 
represented in ro>al stylo with crown— developed from 
the histone Buddha who was a prince — and decked m 
bracelets necklets and breast chains Tins attire has 
been adopted for the female counterpart of the Bodhisatva 
Avalokitesiara Tara above described The Gandhara 
sculpture is replete with examples of these youthful 
figures and they have been invariably taken to represent 
BodhisaUas Grunwcdel has dcs^^ribcd m his well 
known work a Javanese relief of Manjusn Bodhisatva, 
bearing date 1343 AD t c nearly 300 years after 
Nagiyakkas image of Tara was carved in Mysore — but 
the description given by Grunwedel of that relief can 
mutatis mutattdis for a female figure pass muster for a 
desciiption of Tara so close bo correct and so continuous 
has been the following out of the details of the sculptor s 
art m such widely distant regions as Java and Baligami 
Such was the universality that Gandhara art had attained 


Viturc ©{ 
lluddbitim 
prcTfcleDl 
in Mysore 
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m the ten or twelve centuries following the Kushan 
leign that sculptors so widely separated by time, space 
and environment could produce particularly the same 
lovely result as the Tara of Baligami and the Manjusri 
of Java It may be added that Tara was one of the 
leading deities of the Mahayana Buddhism There is 
evidence to believe that wherever this form of Buddhism 
spread, there the worship of Thia.- -Arya Tdia, who was 
looked upon as a salh of Avalokitesvara, also secured a 
firm footing Thus m Java, where Mahayana Buddhism 
got itself fully established in the 8th century, a king of 
the local dynasty duly erected a temple and installed a 
statue of Tara m it in 779 A D With the temple, a 
building was also piovided for the dwelling of the 
Bhikshus, who knew theVmaja and the Mahayana. 
The event is commemorated by an inscription in Sanskrit 
and in a noith Indian script — not Kawi or old Javanese 
The temple of Aiya-Tata is now repotted to be in rums, 
known as Chandi Kalasan The famous monuments of 
Java (9th century A D) bear the impress of Mahayana 
Buddhism In Tantiik Mahayanism, Taia appears as 
the Goddess Bedeeraer 

The other deities for whom Nagiyakka set up images 
are mentioned m the inscription as the gods Kesava, 
Lokesvara and Bauddha-deva None of then images 
has been so far traced The last of these is of course, 
the Buddha himself , Kesava was probably a Brahmanic 
god adopted — as was the fashion m both Mahayana and 
Hinayana schools — into the Buddhist faith (see Grun- 
wedel, 182-3) , and as regards Lokesvara, he must be 
presumed to be a duplication of the famous deity of that 
name enshrined at one time at Srlmulavasam m the 
modern Tiavancore State, which was once famous even 
m the far-off Gandhaia country, where an image has 
been found by M Boucher bearing the short inscription 
“ Dahshindpathe mulavdsa LoTcavdtha” This famous 
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Snmul tcni])lc floiirnhcd clnrin^, ll>c* ninth ccnturj 

A 1) %n(l nnlcnor to il bnl p n hnl probibU b\ nn 
mMsinnof Iho fci— m il Imn been suppcslcd — in or 
nl>out the first qinrkr of the lUhcciiliir\ AD {Irainn 
<ore ArelutoloQicdl II ii 115 121) Iho tcniplo 
in which Niigivftkk'v instilUtl her inn{,L of l»r^ wns 
cMlctl wo arc told P^o IhMuldha Whara 

Ja>niUi of course stands for Vnijasanti other; iso 
Biinsiisi the chief plice in tht Kndainba cotinlr\ I his 
\\asaccordm^,}\ the chief nauddin Vihnra m Uic Kadninbi 
lingdoni of tlic lime Ihc term chtef ti ikes probable 
the existence of other \ i/mros in it 1 nrthcr research 
inaj throw light on rnaUern of Uns 1 tml Iho site of 
the chief txhjta is Flill iwmtcd out nnd it was on it the 
image of Tam was found b\ Mr Uicc Mr Kico 
has suggested that this and other trmpkf— Buddhist 
nnd Brahman— fell a prc> to the Muhammadan 
nrmict winch oicrturncd tho ^uda\ i and Uotpala powers 
soon liter the clo'^c ot Iho IJlh cenliir) AD Ihm 
IS cntircl) in consonance with tho mcw of Kern 
nnd other writers more rcctnth reinforced h) the 
considered opinion of Sir Vincent Smith that the 
downfall of Buddhism in India was due to Muhammadans 
nnd not to Bruhmanical persecution ns was once 
suggested 

That Baddhisin surviacd its general destruction in iiaJiii m 
the 13th eenturj nnd etraa Buddhists Ii\cd in the land 
and preferred that religion down to the Ibth centurj A D MjK.rr 
ma> be inferred from nn inscription found at luruaokcre 
dated as late as 1 >33 A D which records the grant of a 
village— called Tnhnganapdaka or SriniMisapun— and 
in giving its boundaries ba>8 that on the southeast was 
the BaKfW/iaoasa ma/jd/mri or the great Bauddha town 
named Ralavati As the identity of this place has not 
jet been settled it is didiuilt to sav whether this place 
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was situated m the State oi outside of it, in the Telugu 
countiy as its name suggests 


{h) Brahman 
(i) Early 
Kadamhas, 
3rd to 6th 
century A D 
Talgnnda 
PxUar 


The Kadamhas, who succeeded the Satavahanas m 
the K -W of Mysoie, weie Brahmans by oiighn 
Sivaskandavaima, the Kadamha King {Giica 150 AD) 
confirmed the giant made by the Satavahana King 
mentioned in the Malavalli insciiption to a descendant 
of the original giantee, the former grant having been 
abandoned The fine Talgunda pillar msciiption, found 
by Mr Bice, standing opposite to the luined temple of 
Pranavesvaia at Talgunda, two miles fiom Belagami 
in the Shikarpur Taluk of the modem district of 
Shimoga, beais testimony to the fact that the Satavahana 
and othei great kings worshipped at the shiine and that 
temples like that of Pranavesvaia were m existence m 
this part of the country long before the 5th century A D , 
to which the Talgunda pillar inscription has been 
assigned The temple itself should be much older, at 
least three centuries or so, as Satakarm and other kings 
are said to have previously worshipped at it Kakusta 
Kadaraba is said to have built a reservoir for it, and his 
son, Santivarman, who was apparently a powerful ruler, 
recorded the fact in the inscription cut out on the pillar. 
This pillar is of a very hard dark grey granite. Its 
pedestal is 5 feet 4 inches high and 1 foot 4 inches 
square at the top, a little more at the base The shaft 
is octagonal, 6 feet 4 inches high, each face being 7 
inches wide, but tapering slightly towards the top The 
finial IS a pear-shaped ornament, 1 foot 11 inches high, 
with a considerable piece split off length-wise on one side 
The Persian pillar with bell-shaped capital was adopted 
directly as we know, into Buddhist sculpture and it was 
set up by itself —beginning from Asoka’s times — as an 
msciiption-pillar In sculptures it is seen not only in 
lepi esentations of palace-halls, but also decoiatively, 
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often to duulo spaces nml inina interesting \nrmnts 
Ihobclt cipitnl frcqncntK 6er\cs ns n basis for one or 
more lions or elephants or for n relif,ions b) inbol {e g the 
BudtlhiRl \\hccl) when the pilhr is consider! d standing 
alone If tbt pillar IS used nsftfitipjwrl m a building the 
bell capital Rcr\cs as have for nn nbicus on which turned 
towards the sides winged figures of annuals (winged 
horses garclles goals lions or Ritluig elephants) are 
placed Ihis last form according toGnlnwcdtl resembles 
the Persian unicorn pillar The appearance of the 
Tulgunda pillar like other pillars in India maj look 
tough and clumR> compared with Persian forms hut its 
interest lies m the fact that it is perhaps the on!> Bur\ iving 
csamplo in the btnle of the period to winch it liclongs 
Us Brahman character diRcounlcnanccd the use of a finml 
of the uRua! Buddhist tspo and hence the substitution for 
it of the Ro called pear shaped ornament a reversion as it 
were to the in>stic lotus Hie pear shaped ornament 
probablj represents the melon shaped fruit of the blue 
lotus the shaft itself representing the Rtalk of the lotus 
The part which flowers cspcciallj the lotus plaj m 
Buddhist art is too well known to need too much clabora 
tionhere The Rviiibolifim undorhmg it appears to be tho 
same as that of the fifteen pillars on either side of tho 
at Ivnrle The pillar ib ns Mr Hnvcll writes 
the world lotus springing from the in>slic vase contain 
mg the cosmic ether (a/ a^a) and supporting the Tusita 
heavens where the Devas reside and watch over tho 
ritca at the temple That this and the other pillars to 
bo mentioned below arc BCiilpturall> descended from tho 
pillars to be seen at Kurle~of the Sutaviihnna period— 
there can be little doubt The shaft of this pillar is it 
will be noted octagonal just like the shafts of the Katie 
stupa hut unlike tho shafts of the two pillars in front of 
the extreme porch nt Karle which differing from those 
of Asoka s time have sixteen sides 
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(u) Gangas 
2nd to 7th 
centurj A D 


Though the Ganga dynasty of kings professed the Jam 
religion, they patronised the Brahmans and made grants 
to them for maintaining worship in the temples Some 
of the temples founded by Brahmans apparently bore the 
name of certain of the Ganga kings Thus an inscrip- 
tion dated about 750 AD. {EC IV, Mysore ii, Cham- 
rajnagar, 63) of Siipuiusha’s time records a grant to God 
Vmitesvaia of Polma — now Homma — free of all taxes, 
land, home and garden Vmilesvara was probably named 
after one of the two Ganga kings, Avmita and Duivinita 
The temple may have been a memorial to one of them 
In NitimM'ga’s time (about 907 AD), one Muvadi Ghil- 
lukadeva was managing the temples of Sivaramesvara, 
Jagadhara Nagaresvara and Nitimaigesvaia {E G IX 
Chennapatna, 48) The sculptural peculiarities of Ganga 
times will be found detailed under the section relating to 
Jams below The sculpture of the Brahmanic temples 
of the period could not have differed much from the pre- 
vailing style of the early Jams That this was so may 
be inferred from the old Mahahngesvara temple at 
Varuna m Mysoie Taluk, which has been assigned to 
this early period It is a small and plain building and 
the only one thing specially noticeable about it is the 
narrow freize, running along under the roof, containing 
minute sculptures, in a remote Jama style illustrating 
the Rdmdyana They are executed in a very realistic 
and spirited manner This temple has been, by a slip, 
styled as “ Ramesvaia” by Mr, Rice {E G III Mysore, i. 
35) A y antra stone, for protecting cattle, put up at 
Hebata in Siimvaspur Taluk, by the Ganga king 
Maiasimha (961-974 AD) is of little interest from a 
sculptural point of view, though it shows that geometiical 
forms were used as early as the 10th century A D for 
mystic purposes Such stones are called go-kal (or cattle 
stones) and are found m many parts of the State, ranging 
•over a long period 
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Thn Rrtshlni utis !in%c not left man\ inonumcnls o( (iin ii hir» 
IhoiT m Msv^rc dwnnp the two ccnUinc<^ ihcs bore 
rnlc m it Hut Ihoso lint ure rcfcnble to tbcir tune arc 
of high artntic inUrcst Of Ihc^e the two in‘5crii>c<l Rhbs ^ uriarrJ 
nlMii\ah(/ C VJII bhiinoga Dnlnct Sorab 1 of 797 
A O and Sorab 9 of nliont 800 AD) arc of pupreino ^ nine 
The) belong to the l)cpinnin} of Ihcfllhccntnrx A I) when 
GoviniHIIl wni the King 'lhc\ Iwth refer to a cattle raid 
astherciuUof whiuh man) fell and record gifta of n thou 
6and cowfi together with a munlier of ^irgin« afield and 
the fctting tip of nfcwing appareiuU for the fc^tnal of the 
pod Kallcsvara at who«c temple one of tin •^laln (^orab 
U iR now found According, to the inscription on the 
latter the Milage of 1 dani\d tn UaniMiM then under the 
RnhtraKuti«» was taken b\ Kalimunrun and was being 
ruled b) him The Mlhgcrii of 1 dan»l made a stand 
ngaioRt him fici7(d YasaaCini and m taking the fort all 
ga\c lip their strcnglh at the KonUod Konmndara lank 
Polovainma attacking and fi!a)ing all we are told 
‘conquered died and n«ccndcd to svargn With him 
died Angara Die following quotation from Mann is 
added I3i the Mctur ih gamed spoil b) the shin 
also the celestial n)mphs what fear then of death in 
war to him who fora moment seeks the clo'^e encounter 
This fight IS represented in a lira/af at Muvali called 
10 the in cnption (Sorab 9) as Mii)i1c where the sculp 
lured slabs arc to be seen Both of these deserve a word 
or two because of the nfiinitics tbc\ bear to carl) 
classical Indian art csjHJciall) to the art reprtsen ed 
b) the Kailasa temple at rilora Uhis temple ns is well 
known belongs to the beginning of the bth centur) A D 
and to the ■Rashtrakula 1 mg Krishna I who commenced 
its excavation to commemorate the victor) which gave 
him the sovcrcigntj over the Deccan Tlic sculptured 
slabs under notice arc not far removed m point of time 
from the EUora temple being within about fort\ jears 
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of il No wondci, thcicfoic, (hnL flioj should show high 
skill m the sculptoi’s ait. The Kashi lakutas v.cie io>al 
plonglinicn and wcio aidcnt SniMtos The Jslldta 
temple IS a momnnent to then ichgiou^' faith Their 
respect for the funga (the cmhlotn of Si\a) is well 
bi ought out on the two slabs The pieparation of the 
slab itself — as was usual with the K.lshtial.utas — shows 
a high dc\clopnicnt in the ait of cngiaving On the 
customarj aitisticallj iHcpaicd ciiicifoim smfncc, three 
tableaux aie shown In the lowest, the tri'^fda (the 
tiident of Siva), dccoiatcd on either side bv lotus flowcis 
indifferent degices of budding, is shown The inter- 
spaces between the tniee paits of the tiident aic decora- 
tively filled in by invcitcd and slanting stems of the 
lotus — much like the lotus flower that is to be seen m 
the pillais of the cast gate wav of the gioat SlupCL 
at Sanchi (•2nd centiuy BC) The lotus llovvci, bud 
and stem aie lepioduccd with astomslnng fidelity to 
Nature The seems to emerge from out of the 

lotus In the next (i c, middle) tableau is shown a true 
pictuie of the plough, the emblem of the Knshtiakuta 
dynasty, so appiopiiate to a sculptuie belonging to it 
In the next higher (i c , the topmost) tableau, we have 
the part of the monument which shows great taste 
in the decorative arrangement around theLinga Above 
the inverted stem of the lotus, ending at either end in a 
lotus bud and a flower combined m one stem, we have 
two other stems of lotus branches turned upwards on 
either side encircling, as it were, two fishes combining in 
arch-hke fashion at their mouths, which are about to 
touch each other as if they were kissing, and in between 
them, in the intervening space, is a full blown lotus, the 
lower portion of whose stalk passes ]ust between the space 
intervening the tails of the two fishes, which touch each 
other Above the encircling fishes is the emblem of the 
Bmga, rather rounded m form on q> pdnivatta, at each end 
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of ■which IS ngnin a lotus Abo\c the Linga is a smaller 
Ijinga and ahoNc it a still another siuaUcc one and aho\c 
these three succcssi\c Ijingns the trtsRln is again shown, 
worked out m a manner quite in keeping with the deco 
ratne details of the rest of the sculpture 

The mofi/ underlying this piece of sculpture is at first 
rather difficult to make out but there is hardly any doubt 
tint it IS connected with the religion of Si%a — to which the 
Biishtrakutas were do^otcd Ihc fish in Indian icono 
graphy indicates Vishnu, whoso first nrafur was Matvja 
(ir lish) which pa\ed Mann the progenitor of the 
human race from the Flood Si\a worshipped at Kaihisa 
and by the Rushtnkutas was of the SuUil aspect i e 
as Vishnu, the Presen or The Fish here indicates the 
same aspect The Lotus between the two fishes and 
appearing so often in the sculpture is the emblem of 
Vishnu Surya the PrcscrNcr of the universe and the 
patron deity of cverv Kshatnya King As Grunv cdel 
has pointed out the sculptor of ancient India did not 
care for purely geometric designs and so we find creep 
ers (lotus for instance) with aquatic animals (fish for 
e'sample) fill m the spaces These animals are quick and 
animated and withal true to nature Piic part that 
flowers play m the later Buddhist cult is will known 
though the finest motifs belong to the older school 
(represented m the Sanchi sculpture) Flowering creep 
ers hung up in holy places may have as Grunwcdel 
appositely suggests provided the models In the mam 
these plants represented m simple lines with the native 
animals which animate them — both of which have 
received purely native modelling — mootly surpass what 
the celebrated Greek art was able to command they 
rest upon a faithful observation of Nature These 
remarks apply with equal force to the sculpture under 
notice which m its decorative details is the child of the 
old Buddhist art Indeed it is a question if the use of 
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of it No wondei, theiefoie, that they should show high 
skill in the sculptor’s ait. The Kashtiakutas weie loyal 
ploughmen and were ardent Saivites The Ellora 
temple is a monument to their religious faith Then 
lespect for the Lmga (the emblem of Siva) is well 
brought out on the two slabs The preparation of the 
slab itself — as was usual with the Eashtiakutas — shows 
a high development in the art of engraving On the 
customary artistically prepared cruciform surface, three 
tableaux are shown In the lowest, the ttisiila (the 
trident of Siva), decorated on either side by lotus flowers 
in different degrees of budding, is shown The inter- 
spaces between the tnree parts of the trident are decora- 
tively filled in by inverted and slanting stems of the 
lotus — much like the lotus flower that is to be seen m 
the pillars of the east gateway of the great Stupa, 
at Sanchi (2nd century B C ) The lotus flower, bud 
and stem are lepioduced with astonishing fidelity to 
Nature The seems to emerge from out of the 

lotus In the next (^ e, mrddle) tableau rs shown a true 
picture of the plough, the emblem of the Rashtrakuta 
dynasty, so appropriate to a sculpture belonging to it 
In the next higher (^ e , the topmost) tableau, we have 
the part of the monument which shows grea.t taste 
m the decorative arrangement around the Lunga Above 
the inverted stem of the lotus, ending at either end in a 
lotus bud and a flower combined m one stem, we have 
two other stems of lotus branches turned upwards on 
either side encircling, as it were, two fishes combining m 
arch-hke fashion at their mouths, which are about to 
touch each other as if they were kissing, and in between 
them, m the intervening space, is a full blown lotus, the 
lower portion of whose stalk passes ]ust between the space 
intervening the tails of the two fishes, which touch each 
other Above the encircling fishes is the emblem of the 
liinga, rather rounded m form on a pdmvatta, at each end 
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of which ]s again n lotus Abo\i, the Linga is a smaller 
Linga and abo\c it a still another stuallcr one and abo\c 
these three succcssuc Lingas the tnsUla is again shown, 
worked out m a manner quite m keeping with the deco 
ratne details of the rest of the sculpture 

The ?no<i/ underl} mg this piece of sculpture is at first 
rather difiicult to make out but there is hardlj m\\ doubt 
that it IS connected with the religion of Si\a — to which the 
Bashtrakutas were do\otcd llic fish in Indian icono 
graphj indicates Vishnu whose first atafar was Matxya 
{t e 1 ish) which pa\cd Manti the progenitor of the 
human race from the Flood SixaworRhippcdatKailasa 
and bj the Bashtrakutas was of the Sat\)k aspect i e 
as Vishnu thoPresoner The Fish here indicitcs the 
same aspect The Lotus between the two fishes and 
appearing so often m the sculpture is the emblem of 
Vishnu Sur>a the Pteserser of the univcrso and the 
patron dcit) of cNcry lishatrijn King As Gninvcdel 
has pointed out the sculptor of ancient India did not 
care for purely geometric dcs'gns and so we find creep 
ers (lotus for instance) with aquatic animals (fish for 
example) fill m the spaces These animals are quick and 
animated and withal true to nature The part that 
flowers pla} m the later Buddhist cult is well known 
though the finest motifs belong to the older school 
(represented in the Sanchi sculpture) FJowerirg creep 
ers hung up m holy places may haxc as Grunwedel 
appositely suggests provided the models In the mam 
these plants represented in simple lines with the native 
animals which animate them — ^both of which ha\e 
received purely native modelling— rao»tlj surpass what 
the celebrated Greek ait was able to command they 
rest upon a faithful observation of Nature Iheso 
remarks apply with equal force to the sculpture under 
notice which m its decorative details is the child of the 
old Buddhist art Indeed it is a question if the use of 
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the trident as shown here as a decorative ornament is 
not more natural to the setting in which it appears than 
the Anthemion or the Greek honey-suckle, so common 
in Greek and Boman decoration, to which it seems to 
bear so close a resemblance 

We now come to the second slab In the lowest 
tableau are shown two agricultural implements, one of 
which IS the plough, the emblem of the Bashtrakutas 
In the next higher is indicated, in suggestive fashion, the 
battle scene at Konnandara Tank in which Poleyamma 
and his men fell fighting valiantly The fight apparently 
was a close one The brave warriors on both sides 
eagerly coming out, bow closing with bow, horse with 
horse, and dagger with dagger, a most exciting battle 
must have arisen On one side is the headless trunk of 
a man , there is the prostrate body of another, probably 
Poleyamma , and near about it is the trunkless head of a 
thud Poleyamma brought down the enemy’s pride, but 
was himself among the slam He fell, as Bhishma did, 
without touching the ground In the next higher 
tableau, the celestial nymphs of Indra’s Heaven come 
forth to meet him, holding offerings in their hands 
These nymphs are represented as winged human beings, 
with human feet — unlike in the Ajanta and Banchi 
sculptures, where the lower part of the body is repre- 
sented as that of a bud on which hips of the human 
form are set The nymphs are many and are in a 
joyous, dancing mood at the sight of the hero Two of 
them, at the corners, are showering flowers — the one on 
the left has actually a garland in both hands suspended 
in arch- like fashion In the next higher tableau, we are 
shown the translation of Poleyamma to Indra’s Heaven — 
Devaloka Poleyamma is seen seated in the royal ease 
posture (one foot down and the other closed sideways) on 
a raised seat, attended on either side by winged n5’mphs. 
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Govinda III, and the Bana king Banavidyadhaia (end 
of 8tb. century AD,) contains some very ornamental 
carving including pieiced windows, etc As the inscrip- 
tions on the temple show that the original temple was 
extended in the Ohola and Hoysala periods, 11th and 
12th century A D , some part ot this carving may be set 
down to the Gh51as At Gangavaripalh, Budigere Hobh, 
Bangalore District, is the luined temple of Somesvara, 
which is probably of Chola times It has pillais of an 
unusual design (B G IX Bangalore, Introduction) which 
resemble those to be found at Mahabalipui The lower 
portion of each pillar is a sitting figure of two legs — half- 
human, half-tigeiish — piobably intended to represent 
dwarfs of a pie-historic age 

The Narasimha temple at Agara, Yelandur Taluk, 
should, fiom fragments of insciiptions found in it, be 
assigned to a date anterior to the 10th century AD 
Vishnuvardhana records a grant to it The Bamesvara 
temple here is equally old The oldest inscription here 
goes back to the 11th century, on the Durga temple, 
whrch IS also an old one, an inscription of Kulottunga 
Chola I having been found in it 

The famous Banganatha Temple at Seringapatam, 
some parts of which go back to the 12th century and 
which IS one of the largest temples in the Dravidian 
style in the State, has a good figure of Banganatha, 
reclining on Adisesha, the lord of serpents Unlike m 
some other temples there is neither a lotus springing from 
the navel of this deity, nor are the figures of his consorts, 
Sri-devi and Bhu-devi, at his feet. There, is however, a 
seated figure of the goddess Cauvery at the feet with two 
hands, one of them holding a lotus 

In the Gangadbaresvara temple, the figure of Shan- 
mukha riding a peacock, with 12 hands and 6 faces, one 
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of tho latter being 8ho\Mi on the back, is a notc\\orthy 
one Another is a figure of Snbramanja >Mth four 
hands standing on the coils of n serpent sheltered by its 
ten hoods Figures similar to the latter are to bo found at 
Halcbid though tho serpent there has onlv seven hoods 

At Halo Alur Chamrajnagar Taluk is a deserted scaipiurcat 
Arl^Csvara temple the matcrmls of which have been put T*^Tnri7»i 
together m subsequent times from old rums Out of 
four pillars found there three are c!aboralcl> carved and a d 
oncisplain Probablj there were fourcarved pillarsorigi 
nallj Mr Rico (F / IV Mjsoreii Trans p 7) figures 
them and tho> show the character of the sculpture which 
produces a general rich clTcct An inscription registered 
as No GO Chamrajnagar found on a stone m five pieces 
at tho Dincsvara temple at Alur Chamrajnagar lalnk 
refers to a grant m the 7th >cac of Rajtndra DcvaChula 
(about 1023 AD) to tho Tirumulastanam Udai>ur 
temple at Alur Whether tho above three carved pillars 
belonged to this tcmplo of Miilastunam Udaiyur is not 
known ^Yhcthc^ they did or not the figuro sculpture 
shows that the) belong to the pre Hojsala period It 
raa) not be far wrong to assign tho sculpture to the 11th 
centur) AD ic to tlio Chula period m Mjsorc 
Mr Narasimhachar assigns this tcmplo to approximately 
Circa 1300, and refers it to the reign of Ballula III 
(See Lesava Temple at Jiclur vm) If tho reading of tho 
relative sculpture proposed below is worthy of belief a 
part of the materials of this temple belonged to a tcmplo 
of tho Chola dynasty and times in ilysorc Tlio com 
positions on tho three pillars seem to bo closely related 
With one another but the key to their mtuprctation is 
not readily available Seeing however that they belong 
to the Chola period it might be suggested that tho 
reliefs represent the conquests and exploits of the 
Chola king Eajendra Dtva abovementioncd Wo know 
M or VOL II 11 
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from the already quoted msciiption (Ghamrajnagar 69, 
dated about 1023 A D ) that he captured the Bashtrakuta 
country, set up a pillar of victory at Kolhapui, terrified 
Ahavamalla at Koppa on the banks of the Perai, seized 
his elephants, horses and the jewels of his wives, per- 
formed a victorious coronation and took his seat on his 
heroic throne In one of the smaller pillars, Bajendra 
Beva is apparently shown with a sword in hand 
accompanied with his elder brother (see Chamrajnagar 
69, T N 32 and Hg 116) In one of the panels below, 
he IS shown riding an accoutred horse with his attendants 
in front and at the back , and m the panel at the bottom 
of the pillar, we have the capture of the capital of 
Ahavamalla repiesented by a three-storyed castle, the 
people leaving it hurriedly m a boat, while a dog is 
barking at the gateway In the other, the smaller, is 
represented Ahavamalla and his retinue, with their 
palanquins, horses and elephants which fell to Eajendra 
Beva as the booty of the war In the third — the biggest 
of the three carved pillars — is depicted the coionation 
of Eajendra D'eva This scene is shown m 8 successive 
panels thus — 

(l) The lowest — at bottom — tbeie is a row of armoured 
guaids, one of them with the sword raised in his right hand , 
(2) King Eajendia Beva seated on a raised stool in royal ease 
posture, with his queen to his light, and attended by two guards 
(one with Chaim laised in his right hand) , (3) A number of 
spectatois standing or sitting, apparently witnessing the 
function, (4) Eajendia Beva mounting the loyal elephant, the 
elephant bending, kneeling one foot down , (5) Ea]endra Beva 
with the royal umbrella raised above his head, after the corona- 
tion, the royal ladies in an enclosuie marked off opposite to him, 
witnessing the function , (6) Eajendra Beva seated with his 
brother to his side, the Peacock — the symol of Siva, repiesenting 
their religious faith — to then right , (7) King Eajendra Beva 
on the royal elephant in piocession with musicians, mace- 
beaiers, etc , in fiont , (8) Angels in the heavens dancing 
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with JO) ftnd ahowonnR flowers on tho procession bolow — two 
of them nro shown with flowers in tlicirleft hands raisoil up 

On tho whole the dillLrcnt incidents nre well rendered 
on the diflferent reliefs there beinj, lit !e or no super 
Huitj in tho representation The fi{,wrcs nre full of life 
and the artistic skill dispK>cd is altogether of the superior 
order Without the reliefs explained ns nlioic it would 
be impo<5Sible to dctcriiiino their nature so far ns tho 
persons nnd tho occasion nre concerned 

A few words ina> he added ahouta doorwn) nnd panel 
at tho same (Arkcsinra) temple Tho sculpture on three 
sides of this doorwaj is made up cnlirclj of female 
dancing figures in difTcrcnt postures all enclosed m a 
convoluted floral design Xhe base of the dooTwa> is 
made up of a patch of scroll work between full blown 
lotus flowers on either side 

The panel 16 m four compartments one below tho other 
being devoted to a band of musicians pla>mg on different 
kinds of musical instruments A noteworthy figure, m 
the upper compartment is that of a seated musician 
pla>ingon the flute which indicatcsthenntiquit> that tins 
instrument can boast of in this counlrj Both tho door 
waj and the panel must be taken to lie contcraporancous 
m ago with the pillars abo\o described 

The ceiling in the Ranga Mantapa of tins temple is 
beautified by mne panels of figure sculpture arranged in 
three rows of three each The middle panel — middle 
one of too middle row— is dedicated to Siva who is shown 
m his dancing attitude with six hands carrjmg his 
different weapons but with one head and resting both 
his feet on the back of a fallen demon with an ascetic 
Risbi on either side Siva is here represented m his 
favourite dancing posture of Nataraja or Lord of Dance 
In the eight other panels are to be seen the Dikpivlakas 
with their consorts each pair together riding their own 

M or VOL II il» 
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vehicle — Buffalo, Elephant, Bull, Hoise, Deer, Makara 
(conventional type), Man and Goat This is a joint 
j epresentation ot Siva with the eight Dikpalakas that 
recurs in the Nanditavaie temple in even a — sculpturally 
speaking — better style In both, however, the vehicles 
assigned to the Dikpalakas are the same as desciibed m 
Agamic treatises, though there are slight deviations from 
them m regaid to details Eoi instance, these treatises 
require the consorts of the Dikpalakas to be usually on 
the left side , heie (m both these temples) they aie to 
the right, etc There are also slight differences between 
Siva as represented in the ceilings of these two temples 
In the Hale Aim temple, he is represented with both his 
legs on the Apasmaia Purusha , in the Nanditavaie 
ceiling, he is represented as sitting with his right foot on 
the Bull, next to which stands the slanting figures of the 
sitting Puiusha 

The Mahddvdra of the Kolaramma temple, which is 
built in the Diavidian style, has an imposing appearance 
with a well-carved doorway Fragments of inscriptions 
of the time of Bajendra Ghola found on its walls show 
that the temple belonged to his period Both Kajendia 
Chola and his father specially patronised this temple and 
lepeatedly endowed it Eajendra Chola had the buck 
paits rebuilt m stone (H C X Kolar 109) At the back of 
the (Kolaiamma) temple is a large slab, about 6 feet by 
4 feet, with a spirited representation of a battle scene, 
probably of the Ganga period The upper portion is 
made up of horses, elephants, soldiers, celestial nymphs, 
celestial cars {mmana), while the lower portion, which 
ought to have contained the relative inscription, is left 
vacant In the centre of the slab is the burly standing 
figure of a man with a peculiar dagger -like weapon in 
his right hand and what looks like a shield in his left. 
Behind him are three attendants, one holding an 
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umbrella and the oilier insignia of ro>alt> Opposite 
to this figure is represented a I mg riding on an elephant 
^\ith a number of horsemen at Ins back Near alwut 
this slab arc three other slabs with one standing human 
figure on each of them These probablj represent other 
men a\ho fell in the battle 

The Jlfn/iorfierfl of the Somesaara temple at Ivolar 
also a good specimen of the Draaidinn stjle is a fine 
structure aMlh an ornamental doorua> and ceiling Iho 
pillars of the Mukhainautapa are well executed The 
kalyana vtanfapa in the prakara of this tempi*' is a fine 
piece of workmanship lioth in design and execution It 

15 in black stone other parts being m granite It has 
a lofty gopura Tins temple probabl) goes back to the 
Hojsala period though onl> inscriptions of Vijajanagar 
period ha\c been found m the Iocalit> 

AtPaparajanhalli noarKolar in front of the Siva temple 

16 a fine stone umbrella with a carved basement the shaft 
being one foot m diameter and about six feet high with a 
stone ornament at the top The umbrella is about five feet 
in diameter The whole stands on a rock on which is 
engraved a Tamil inscription which is mostly defaced In 
a field close by is to be found a curious sculptuto rcprcscu 
ting an elephant in the centre attacked two dogs one 
seizing the trunk and the other the tail It is not clear 
what this symbolizes May it be a representation of the 
overthrow of the Gangas whose crest was the elephant? 
That however is the suggestion of Mr Naraeimhachar 

At Maddur m the 7iaiaranga of the Narasimha temple 
are four well carved pillars of black hornblende similar to 
the ones usually found in Gbulukyan temples In the 
other temples at this place the images are made of black 
stone and beautifully carved 
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The "Vai adaifija temple at hluGclui m noted for its image 
The image of Varadaiaja {alias Allalanatha) about 10 feet 
high IS a wondeifiil work of ait chaiacterized by a 
maivelloiis elaboration of details both in fiont and on the 
back. The iich carving on the back of the image is so 
well-known among the people that it has given use to a 
common saying m Kannada, JSUd dcvaia munde nodu, 
Allalanathana hindc nodu, which means “sec all the 
(other) gods in front, but Allalanatha on the back.” 
Tradition says that the Hoysala king 'Vishnu Vardhana set 
up this image herein oidei that his mother, w'ho was too 
aged to go to Kanchi, might worship Vaiadaiaja here 

The image of Ananthapadmanabha at Hosa Budanur, 
6 miles to the east of Mandya, is beautifully car ved Close 
to this temple, at the same place, is the Kasivisvesvara 
temple, the mteiioi w^orkmanship of w'hich is worthy of 
praise It is more artistically done than any other m the 
neighbourhood The ceiling panel in the porch and the 
cential one in the nauai amja are w^ell executed The 
figure of Nandi is not only well carved but also pretty 
large m size. An inscription of Kajendia Chola found in 
the Somesvaia temple at Hale Budanur, a mile to the 
east of Hosa Budanur, shows that the place was connected 
with the Cholas, to whom the temples are referable 
(MAE 1909-10, Paras G to 23) 

On the gate in front of the Chandesvari temple at 
Vogata, Hoskote Taluk, bearing an inscription dated 
1028 A D , of Tla3eDdra Chola, are some sculptures of 
interest The front face of the gate has Gajalakshmi 
with a bull and a lion on the right and a bud with the 
head of an elephant and a lion on the left On the back, 
besides the inscription mentioned above, is the celestial 
cow (Kamadhenu) with a human head to the right and 
a seated lion to the left 
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Kntuir'iln'i n nunilicr of tciniilcs in the Dmiilnn Trrarw.i 
sl>lo of nrchilccturc Ihc AunranuriMm tomplt i*? a c.fmiin 
good Bpetunen of it here It nppeirfl to be an old stnic «•«■«» >ry a n 
tnre one pccuhiritN noticed in it licing the ab'^cnco of 
di^arapahkn^ 'Ihv nararan^n Bupjiortcd b\ four l>cftu 
tifulh cir\ed blick Btono pithm Ini a ceiling about 8 
feel square with a fi„uro of Ibnhini m tlic centre 
Burrounded b) the nWi/n thi painf Some of tlic pillars 
ha\c minute figures carxed on (hem from lop to Iwttom 
The figure Bculplurc on the north west pillar tlluslral< i the 
■sports of Krishna The capitals also show fine work x ilh 
pendants on the four Bides lo the right in the riarrtrani7<i 
IS a pierced window rc'^cmblmg those in the Nandi temple 
carved with a creeper with dwarfs in tho convolutions 
Tho porch in front of the itnrarangt is supported h) two 
black stone pillars similar (o the ones in the interior 
Tho «acara«i 7 rt doorwa) is beautiftillv carved the middle 
fascia of tho architraves being dcconlcd with creeper 
avork with human and animal figures in evorv convolution 
The outer walls have pil uteri and niclics The 
BhImCsvara temple jicrliaps the largest of nil the five 
here has sculptures on the pillars illustrating the storj 
of Bhima hilling ihc demon Baku In the top panel wo 
see Bhimn carr>ing a hnga and worshipping it m tho 
middle wo see Dliarmnrnja seated with Ins mother and 
brothers and in the bottom panel we see Bluina con 
veymg food in a cart closing with Bakn and killing him 
Among other sculptures on the pillars inaj be mentioned 
the hunter Ivannappa kicking a fi«j 7 a an elephant wor 
shipping n linga with a lotus (cf tho relief on tho inner 
side of tho second architrave of tho cast gate at Siinchi 
in which tho animal world is represented ae reverencing 
the Bodhi tree Gruntcedd 00 also relief with repre 
sentation of tho Isimiga Juiakn Lions and Antelopes 
before tho sacred Bodhi Tree Cunningham Bharhnt 
Plait \LIII) Bakshinumurti a huntress getting a 
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thorn taken out of hei leg, a gandabhetunda with a 
human body holding an elephant and a sarahlia in the 
two hands , a five-headed figure holding a balance , and 
the sage Vyaghrapada with a tiger’s body worshipping 
a Ungcb. The ceiling of the navaranga has Umamahes- 
vara in the middle and the ashtadikpdlakds around. 

The navaranga pillais of the Dhaimesvara temple at 
Kondarahalli, Hoskote taluk, a Hravidian temple of about 
the time of the Ghola king Rajamahendra — an inscription 
dated (about 1065 A D ) in his reign has been found in 
it — contain interesting sculptuies depicting certain inci- 
dents m the Mahdhhdrata The stories of Maikandeya 
and Kannappa ai e also to be seen on certain other pillars 
iM A B 1919, Para 22) 

The Vaidisvara temple at Talkad, which dates from 
the time of Kuldttunga Chola {Circa 1100 AD) is a 
handsome temple in the Dravidian style Its outer walls 
are decorated with sculptures The two dwd) apdlakas in 
it — each about 10 feet high — are believed to be the tallest 
m the State The porch at the south entrance is a fine 
one and resembles the one at the Somesvara temple at 
Kurudamale In the prdkdra is a beautifully carved 
figure of Saktiganapathi, with his consort on his lap^ 
rather a rare one In the navaranga, the central ceiling 
panel is carved with figures representing Sivalllas 

In this temple are fine figures of Subramanya, Surya 
and Ganesa In the pidkdta of this temple is a figure 
of Asvatthanarayana, about 2 feet high, m a dancing 
posture with 8 hands — 6 of them holding a discus, a 
conch, a mace, a lotus, a noose and an elephant-goad, the 
7th raised like that of Tandavesvara, and the 8th in the 
abhaya pose — flanked by two drummers There are also- 
figures of the sheep-headed Daksha with four hands and 
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ot DiUlimainaTli PMlcd m lUc posUiro ot mctl\lt\l!On 
\Mlh ni'vltM In»r under ti bimin tree on n pcdcslnl 
cont'iming sculpture's of the lop/a ritfti* or seven sn^cs 
the nltrilnitcs m the four hind's Wing n rosirv n l>ook 
i\ serpent nnd a Utuira rl«n Ihc fioddc^i of lliis temple 
known ns Purnimingnh Kiiinnkshi isnver) fine fif^uro 
about four ftct hif,h 

Ihc SoraL'ivim temple nl lluMj^nln llosl otc Inluk 
dating prohiblv from Clu»h times has some curious Ho ir i» 
sculptures in it Among thi fculptures on the outer wall ^ 
of the nrc carved out n peacock with the 

head of a cobra nnd facing it a cohn with the head of a 
peacock On the north wall a few of the tihx or sports of 
Si\ a arc depicted including the C»ay«t<«rn Snm/ioro etc 

During the period of the Choln lings the custom of 
observing sa/i apjwars to have been commonl) followed v*i ** 
Grants to drat or heroes who dihtinguislicd themselves 
bj doing brave deeds were nl^o common Accnnlingl^ 
we find a fair number of riraJJah and rnnhuttattl J 
(popularly caU''d masliUl als) in the old Chola tcrntnricfi 
The mo-)t notable raa/iaxafi/Adf of the pcriotl ir the one 
dated in tho Gth j car of Rujcmlra ChulvR reign The 
stor> unfolded in the inscription found on this monument 
IS afiklr Itice justlj remarks an affecting id) 1 bcauli 
ful from its fiiinphcitj and pathos {L C IV Mysore i 
Heggnddevankote 18 dated in 1057 A D ) Uho menu 
ment is a memorial ot the Nu(^unud chiefs daughter 
Dekabe whose joung husband Echa the ruler of 
Navalc mid beingapowcrfulwicstler had the misfortune 
presumably m a match to kill his opponent apparently 
some relatno of the king ior this ho was marched off 
to Taickad nnd put to death On hearing of his fate the 
wife immcdiatclj resolved to commit herself to the flames 
which was evidently duo tonbigh Bcnscofdut) and honour 
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llei [nu'u(s iind fupnd'^ i)<' loufjlit iun ta \am to 
foic*j;o hot ptnpfpo, nud numrtifiilly ifcotd her heroic 
cojtducf '!’ho uuth(it of tlio oo:np''otion v.^ot T^tailp, "a 
fnond of pof't<, \slir) ti«t not v,ord‘> m \nin/’ a d<-eiiption 
\\c'!i do‘^ci\od ftoin (ho<d,ill ho it 1 *^( 1 ! plaud hi producing 
the light onotl Front Iho him tiption, if niaj bt* noted, 
that tiu' %von(d-h( pf ifoiitH t! ct'rt un chanties 

bcfoio la\ing down hot hfo Hp\ing ttnido tioi doci'^ion, 
wc me told, Dr’Kabc " pios<'ntMl to the god (r>f tho place) 
a gmden to ptosido foi ,i petpetual latn}> and ‘'!‘}tng it 
was foi tho ofleting-^, tbit lottis-o\< d one (Dei abo), with 
iG\eicncc also pios<'nt‘al cettatn othot land " Then 
again, wo ate told, ‘^he ga%( away In r lind, goid- 
einbioidoied cloths, cows and mono) and folding her 
linnd'- with io\c to tho god of gods, she < ntertd the bla/ing 
llanies and went to the world of gods ” I’iio evpianation 
of the folded hands so often seen on monuments of this 
natmc, winch IS hcic sugge^'led, is woitln of not^* At 
Elabiuigc, in Bownngpct'J’aluk, four i intiLah ha%o been 
found of which one is a Tamil rnCntililal of Kujendra 
Chela’s tunc This seems to bo the onh inu'^tihkal m the 
Tamil language )ot met with in the Stitc The stone 
has a female figuie with the insciiption engra\ecl below 
it The epigiaph tells us that the figuie lopiosents the 
wife of MuKkaijai, the Gamunda of Kulathui in Marangal 
of Nularabapadi and that she became a in the 9th 
jeai of Riijendia Chula’s leign (1058 A D ). 

W Later Tile Kadaiiiba chiefs under the Chfdukia suzerainty 

Kadambas , , i ^ 

TinderChaiuk- distinguished themselves as bmldeis m the Chfuukyan 

One of these, Chfimunda Bu}a — not to be con- 
centurj A D fused With Ills namesake connected wutli Sravana 
Belgola in the 10th century A D — w'ho recognizes the 
ovei-loidship of Clialnkya Somesvaia I Tiailok\a Malla 
Deva, was, it w'ould appear, a patron of all religions 
Through his agent, Nagavarma, he erected m 1048 A D 
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abilntions for the four prominent rcligioui orders of the 
rac m the B'vna\iisi country — Inin Vishnn Si\n nnd 
luddhist (called ^tunigann i r tjana^ or sanghns of 
aK\n Muni fi niligion) Ho al'^o Bit up in 1017 A I) n 
(indahhcruntla pillar m front of tho God Jngadtka o ni»bh 
lallCiivara m thcnncicntciU of BclagHmi inlhepnecnt 
hikarpur Inluk and made a i,nnt of land to the 
iandnbhCrundCsNara thus consecnlcd Ihe temple of 
agadLkamalltsNAn — apparcntlv after Chmnmida Itujn 
iim^clf onoofuho'ictilleswas Ingadck mnlla (sole donor 
lftho^^o^ld) \Nho probabU founded it — is now no more 
lut Its place IS fixed b\ the pillar uhich has been dca 
nbed as the most striking object standing in the Milage 
if Uchgnmi Tlic pillar is now mislakenl> called ns 
Saruda Kainba for the figure at its pinnacle is not a 
larutia butaGandabherunda a double headed eagle with 
i human bod) As an inscription of his dated m 1010 
\ U gives Chamunda It4i)a tho title of Gamlnbhcninda 
t mi) be presumed that he had adopted it ns his chief 
imblcm IhiB same inscription statCH that tho grant of 
and he made as recorded in it was according to tho 
bherunda pole which was probabi) fixed bj the pillar 
>et up b) him Ihis pillar is a loft^ and elegant mono> 
lith with tile figure of tho <7an(7a6/icrHm/a at its top 
riic human figure is in the standing posture on a Bc\crci) 
simple abacus on which twined towards tlio sides are its 
two faces Ihis half human half bird figure with its 
gently bent knees seems to be intended to coiuc) the 
idea that it is read) to sweep down the ntpacious bird it 
IS on its pro) Iho hooked beak and tho strong powers 
of Msion in flight (tho wings arc shrowded partinil)) so 
characteristic of the eagle arc brouglit out m striking 
fashion b) tho sculptor The representation is perlinps 
intended to signify tho martial spirit of Chamunda lt{v)a 
who appears to ha\o been if wo ma) believe tho 
inscription at tho baso of pillar a great warrior — one of 
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'whom all kings "were m gieat fear The pillar, except 
for a few feet at the base, is beautifully ornamented in a 
simple and chaste manner, reminding us of the Vishnu 
Pillar at Besnagar The chased woik on it, with triple 
circular floial bands representing apparently festoons, at 
regular intervals, up to the capital, which shows distinct 
afi&mties to the capital on the pillars m the Karle Cave, 
shows the whole pillar to great advantage. The Karle 
tradition appears to have lingered yet in this region, despite 
the lapse of time The most marked peculiarity of this 
monument is the great prominence it gives to the human 
element in the Gandabherunda The gai uda form is, as 
pointed by Grunwedel, known to be a combination of the 
Indian parrot type on the one hand and the West Asian 
griffin on the other The griffin type was retained m 
Buddhist art, but it soon — how soon, it is not yet deter- 
mined — received human arms Modern Brahmana art 
makes of it a winged man with a beak, and the Chinese 
form resem bles it There the gai uda appears as a winged 
man, though the head generally, and the feet always, 
remain animal The Japanese have evolved two types, 
one more animal and the other almost human The 
Gandabherunda on this fine pillar partakes of the post- 
Asokan Indian ga7iida form, in which the human 
element prepondeiates, making it a partially winged man 
with a prominent beak carrying something in it with a 
gait slightly drooping, the knees being gently bended, 
showing the attitude of being ready to pounce on its 
prey The feet are distinctly human, as in the Indian 
gar uda The demoniac expression of countenance to he 
seen m purely Immaii garudas is not seen here, the 
countenance is perfectly bird-like, thoroughly natural 
and accurately conceived The human part and the 
bird part are blended nicely and each is true to nature, 
taken individually , together, they seem to be depicted 
with a touch of humour that is unmistakable Wings, 
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nro of course intcndwl to bo \clnclcs for the f,o<f0 \%lio 
ndc upon them through the ixir to worship nl hoK plnccs 
Grunwcdcl suggests tlml the coinbinmg of the Imtimn 
bod\ With nnimnl elements seems to hn\o l>ecn brought 
gropingls so to spcik into connection with the doctrine 
of re incarnation It is not imjiossiblo he adds that 
the''ct)i>cs introduced from Western Asm wcrccxpliincd 
m Indian fashion— in each degree of animal existence 
wws hidden a human one which would be attained b) 
good works and which then led to delnerance 

Planted close to the base of the Clnmiunda Kusn pillar siiu Hf*La» 
is the remarkable Sula Brahma stone dated m lOGO A D 
in the reign of the Kadainba Sal)« 8 rn>a DCsa a Fouda 
tory of the then Clmlukja King Ihis stone dcscracs 
attention not onl> for the singular nature of the deed it re 
cords bat also for the asondcrfullj realistic character of its 
sculpture It might jusllj bo termed a tabUaux virant 
BO striking IS the picture presented b) it On this slab 
which at the top is carved off m on arched fashion arc 
shown in three tableaux the heroic deed of a man who 
had vowed himself to death In the upper most tableau 
18 first the representation of the sun who is to boar 
tcstimoD) to the aalorous act and the hnga before winch 
the man dressed to the knees and with head gear of the 
top knitted fashion, is on Ins knees with hands joined 
towards the hnga in a prajerful attitude In the next 
tableau the middle one is a representation of the 
gandabJierunda g\\\av referred to above on the top of 
which the man is shown m a dancing attitude and as 
about to leap from the pillar on to the points of a row of 
stakes below with his left hand shown up towards 
heaven — indicating the bliss that awaits him on the 
fulfilment of his vow — and supported b> a celestial nymph 
on either side each pointing a hand heavenwards 
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The thud and last tableau shows the man actually fallen 
upon the points of the stake, full length on his belly 
The lepresentation of the pillai, the man and the nymphs, 
are exceedingly hfe-like and the man on the stake is 
shown as an undaunted peison, couiage not failing him 
even at the last moment The inscription which lecords 
the deed tells us that his name was Tuluva Chandiga, 
^ e., Chandiga of the Tuluva countiy and adds that he 
had taken a vow saying, “ I will not let (the nail) grow 
on my fingei,” apparently to arrest some agreement 
about the Banavasi fort to which he was evidently 
opposed The ruling chiefs having made a giant of the 
fort, Chandiga on the day specified went to the Permalu 
temple, cut off the finger he had gifted away, and 
climbing the Gandahhe7und‘espa?a Pillar (abovemen- 
tioned), leaped upon the points of the spears and gained 
the world of gods Hence the name of the stone Siila 
Brahma Szla, in which the word Brahma may refer to 
the seven spokes m the stake corresponding to the seven 
Brahmas known to the Bui anas (see Fausboll’s Indian 
Mythology, 71). 

A sculpture of some interest which appears at the top 
of an inscribed slab {E C VII Shimoga i Shikaipui 
129) dated in 1071 A D is the image of the great Advaita 
luminary Gunagalla Yogi He belongs to the tune of 
the Chalukya King Bhuvanekamalla Deva, who, on the 
application of his chief minister and general, IJdayaditya, 
made a grant for the god Hariharaditya at Balligavi, 
built by this sage This Yogi is said to have built four 
other temples, two at Balligavi and two others m 
Kondalinad, besides the Siddhatirtha at Mattur near 
Kuruvatti, on the southern bank of the Kirudore The 
image is not of high artistic merit but is important as 
being an early example of the use of the index label m 
connection with sculpture. The image bears over it 
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the words — ‘ Snmadit Gunagalla dtcaradivya inurtln 
t e *tho blessed likeness of the holy Giina{;a)Ia Dtva 

Among the VinlK'th of the period the one at Halo 
SorabfEC VIII u Snnb 15) dated in 1093 A D in vimuiat 
the Chulul>a Vikrama era and belonging to the tunc of 
Chalukja Vikramnditja (1076 1120 AD) contains a 
spirited scvilptwml representation of a village exploit 
MahnmandalLs\ara Sn\nl!a DC\a s chiefs haMng entered 
NaduhalU m Edanad and carried off the cows Mnl i 
Setti son of Em Sctti attacked them slew inan> 
teco\crcd the cows and gamed the world of the gods 
The artiste rendering of this successful beating off of 
cattle raiders is romarkabl) telling In the lowest tableau 
18 drawn the battle scene which is a thorou^hlj \nid 
one The battle 18 on there arc foot warriors with hcl 
mets daggers swords and shields there aro warriors on 
horses and warriors on elephants— though onl) ono 
elephant is shown apparent!) b) way of illustration 
There are bows struck arrows flitting from side to side 
hor es are shjing and agitated but firm, with those on 
them stead) and active The stately elephant is calm 
and dignified and unshaken m its place — m the midst of 
a bloody fight Mnki Sctti is apparently the Nad (or 
local) chief for o\ or his majestic figure is show n a canop) 
and there is a personal attendaut immediately at his back 
He IS m the striking atlitudo his dagger is out for the 
neck, of his opponent The liorsc parries the blow at Us 
neck which is turned back to its occupant Below is 
shown a horse half fallen — on its knees — and beside 
it 18 a dismounted rider and next to it is a palanquin 
with two bearers ready to carry him off from the 
scene of battle In the next higher tableau is shown 
a vimana (flowery car) attended by winged n)mph8 
three on either side m which Maki Setti is borne off 
The vmana is a simple but sinking one in the centre of 
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which the heio is sitting, fully dressed on a slightly raised 
seat The vividna is ciowned by three tiny full-blown 
lotus flowers placed in triangular fashion, apparently a 
reference to the mystic lotus symbolism inherited from 
Buddhist days, indicating the rising sun and the worship 
due to him By implication, the use of this symbolism 
would suggest that the risen hero, so deserving of honour, 

IS on his way to Indra’s Heaven, the Paradise to which 
all heroes go In this view of the symbolism used, the 
next higher tableau is easily understood It shows a 
troop of celestial musicians playing on their instruments 
(drums, pipes, etc ) and betokening their hands heaven- 
wards and leading the way to it Some of these divine 
damsels bear long staffs in their hands The hero is seen 
sitting at one end — facing these musical couriers from 
Heaven, attended by an young attendant, who holds 
aloft an umbrella over his head In the next two higher 
tableaux — to be taken together — we are shown the hero 
in Heaven itself In a panel to the left, the hero is 
seated on a raised plank, in an attitude of prayer, his 
hands brought to his chest folded together and there is 
an attendant by his side with a staff m his right hand 
planted in the ground and his left hand raised with what 
seems to be a gailand of flowers held transversely, ready | 
for use Next, we have the Linga, which is being bathed | 

by a priest near about, while another priest stands i 

praying , and in the last panel, we have the sacred Bull 
of Siva, in a fine recumbent attitude, with a lovely neck- 
lace of bells round his neck, and a man standing at his [ 
tail-end, apparently keeping guard at this end — answering 
to the attendants at the other end Above the central 
panel containing the L%nga is shown the upper portion 
of the Heavenly abode (we must take it that Siva Lokd 
IS meant, the hero being a follower of the Saiva faith) 
and here is enthroned the figure of a decorated cow (its 
udders are clearly to be seen) with an attendant before 
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it Kccpmg It m position Appircnth this is intended to 
Eignifj the succc'^stu! exploit of Mnl t Setti in rescuing 
the stolen cows On cither side of this p-incl, nt the top 
are representations of the sun and the moon who ire the 
cscrlaslmg witnesses to the heroic deed wrought In 
M»kt Setti Iho I iraAAo/ beadded is headed h\ 

a Sim/ia lalala (i e Lion s head) indicating that the tract 
of country where it is found ?ns nt one time a part of 
the old Kadaniba terrilori 

Iho luilftchOnas who overthrew the Chulukjas in Kii». 
115G AD Buccccdc<l to the Clmlukva possessions in „ 

Mvsore 'Ihough Bijiala, the first of the line wasnJam nn 
bj birth and persuasion he was tolerant towards [ ,“i i 
Brahmanism the religion of Kesirtja his Governor at naJiK**"* 
Banavasi At Bahgmiii we are told (L C MI Shikar ’ 

pur 123 dated m 1150 AD) ICcsiraja built o temple of 
Lesava (dedicated to VIra Ivcsavnl after himself It was 
built in a spcctall) erected jmra (or Brahmnnical town 
ship) called Vira Ktsava pura the house m v inch were 
granted fullj furnished to learned Bruhmans Ihis pi/m 
was it IS mentioned, to the south of Dahgitini In this 
temple we read m the inscription KCsitaja arranged and 
transformed to the utmost timlicr and stone os if 
etriv mg to add to all the varictj of forms m w Inch Brahma 
had created v\ood and stone The shrmo that Kcsiraja 
built for the god IvCsava was it would appear “an 
abode filled with bcaut> and a joj to the sight This 
temple which undoubtcdlj should have been noted for 
its sculptural beautj seems to have— sad to relate — 
altogether disappeared In llb3 Iiinchi Nujaka an 
officer under Soma (or bo)a DCva) erected a temple with 
a stone tower decorated with carvings and figures and a 
golden halasa for the pinnacle of the temple and dedicated 
it to SomCsvara m the namo of his master, who then 
granted endowments for it The temple, wo learn was 
M or \0L II 12 
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declaied a Biahmachaii viatlia, (E.G VII. Shimoga z. 
Shikaipur 242). The older temples at Baligami, the 
Kedaiesvara and the Tiipurantesvaia, should, in the 12th 
century A D , have been unmatched in the beauty of their 
carvings and sculpture, if the many msciiptions recording 
royal and other giants to them are to be believed. They 
are certainly very old temples, probably as old as “ the 
immemorial city” m which they were built. The 
Kedaresvara was, indeed, the principal temple at the place. 
It is even now the best preserved It is a triple temple, 
originally of a very ornate design, in the latest Chalukyan 
style, marking its transition into the Hoysala style. In 
front of each of its pinnacles is to be seen the Hoysala 
crest, but this, as Mr Kice suggests, mast have been added 
after the Banavasi country had come into Hoysala posses- 
sion, as the temple is evidently of much older date, and 
there is no Hoysala inscription m support of a claim for 
them as its founders But the erection of the famous 
Kedaiesvara temple at Halebid was almost certainly 
suggested by this one, for Abhmava Ketala Devi, who was 
associated with Ballala II in its erection, was, it would 
seem, connected with the neighbouring city of Bandanike 
(see H C VII Shimoga z Shikarpur 236). TheKedares- 
vaia temple is situated behind the embankment of the 
Tavarakere (or Lotus tank) which is mentioned in the 
famous Talgunda Pillar and other subsequent inscriptions. 
The Kodiya matha, to which the Kedaresvara temple was 
attached, must have been situated near the Kodi or waste 
weir At its head were a line of very distinguished high 
priests, a branch of the Kalamukhas The temple is 
referred to in many inscriptions recording giants to it {E G 
VII Shimoga i Shikarpur 88 to 108) These incidentally 
refer to its ‘ lofty tower,” its beautified walls and mantaps, 
its three pinnacles, its golden Kalasas and describe it as 
“ an ornament of the Banavase Twelve Thousand.” 
King Bi]]ala paid a visit to it and made a grant to it. 
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The Tripurantaka teirple ftt Bnhgnmi js c\en more 
notovsorthj for its sculptural bcaut\ It is a double 
temple m the later Chulukjan etjlc with rich car\mg8 in 
thedoorv-aj and a perforated screen between the two 
shrines Its exact date of erection has been established 
bc>ond doubt bj a rcccntlj found inscription according 
to which it was built m 1070 AD (If A J? 1910 11 
Para 38) It is also mentioned m an inscription dated 
m 1181 AD (L C VII Shtmoga i Shtkarpur 119) 
It marks the transition from the Chaluk>a to Ho>sala 
st>le To describe its doorwa> would occupy too much 
space Taken as a whole it displays workmanship of a 
kind which is hardlj eclipsed bj the sculptors of the 
best Hoysala pciiod The lintel piece (entablature) is a 
perfect marvel in delicate imager^ and workmanship 
It apparcntl> is intended to gno a combined representa 
tioa of the Tripura legend The conquest of the three 
cities of iron silver and goId» owned b} three Asura 
brothers is perhaps, the most remarkable exploit of SiNa, 
assisted by bis son Skanda also called Kartikt^a, who 
took an active part m it This conqnest of Tnpurusnras 
brought Si\a the name of Tnpnrantakara after which 
the temple is named The storj of the destruction of 
these metal fortresses is told at length in the Maha 
hhdrata (VII and \III) These might} warriors could 
not be conquered oven b\ Indra with all his weapons 
Then the gods had recourse to Siva and said to him, 
Protect the three worlds and deslroj the Cities of the 
demons Siva agreed to this bnmt the threo cities and 
exterminated the Kukshasas It is this story that seems 
to be BO strikingly represented on this entablature (The 
statement m the U AB for 1910 11 Para 38 that the 
figure of Siva as destroyer of Gajasura flanked by 
Brahma and Vishnu is plamlv not siistamable) The 
representation is m three parts the parts being marked 
off distinctly — to the left and right by transverse lines at 
M or VOL II 12* 
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the top to indicate the compartments into which the 
representation is intended to be divided The central pait 
IS made up of a medallion poitrait of Siva as conqueror 
This image of Siva is cast in the Bodhisatva type 
with the kingly tiaia on his head and not m the yogic 
which IS worth noting In this form, Siva has a single 
face and a single neck but is possessed of ten hands (of 
which seven are now visible) which is the description of 
Siva in the Mahdbhdiata (XIII) where the conquest of 
the three demon fortresses is described He has three 
eyes, the third one being represented by a dot ]ust above 
the meeting point of the two eye-lashes His thick-set 
fiery red haii is hanging to the sides of the peaked crown 
he wears In his neck, he wears the usual necklaces and 
wreaths , by the left shoulder, he has hanging the white 
sacred thread , and at the waist, he has his white 
garment, which goes down to the knees and above it, 
belov/ the navel, is the waist ornament with a row of 
leaf -like pendants He is in his warlike dress , m his 

bejewelled right hands, he carries his fearful tnsfdcL 
(trident), with its three sharp points, a weapon with 
which formerly king Mandhatai and all his army were 
annihilated , in his uppermost left hand, he has his 
battle-axe, called which he gave to Hama, who 

destroyed the Kshatriyas with it, with another left hand, 
he wields his bow, coloured like the rainbow, called 
Pmaka, a mighty serpent which goes round his whole 
figure m medallion fashion, its seven heads being 
distinctly visible at the top Kepresented in the sitting 
posture, he has outstretched legs, the left one resting 
on the head of a tiny prostrate figure, with jewelled hands 
and neck but with its entrails shown open Apparently, 
this little figure represents the Rakshasa Musalaka 
(in Tamil Muyalagan) whom he is well-known to have 
destroyed. To the proper right at the top, on either 
side, are the Devas praising or proclaiming, probably 
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^ith raised hands the grand success of Si\n over the 
Dnna^as At his feet to his (proper) right is a tmj 
figure of GanCsa in the standing posture and to his 
(proper) left is another tmj figure of his other (adopted) 
son bkanda his chief licntcnant in this \%ar riding an 
appropriate!) little peacock Sknnda is here represented 
^ith a single head and immedmtcl) behind him standing 
is his ^ifc Devnstna In the panel to the right the 
battle scene itself is represented The toprao t ro^\ is 
made up of ^\hat ^\e might call the caaair) — consisting 
of Siva himself on his lute Bull its adamantine horns 
and its broad sbonldcri sleek sides and black tail being 
visible behind him as leader are othera on three other 
animals ending v.ith the yah or the conxcntional lion 
The animals are all in rapid motion and betra^ino consi 
derablc M\acit> belo\\ tins line arc two others made 
up of vrhat mioht be called the infantrv line each 
accoutred and rearing aloft his neapoo in all kinds of 
striking postures —erect slanting bonding etc Iho 
battle scene is full of movement and life and is altogether a 
spirited repre^^entation of the ^^n^farc of Siva s hosts ^^lth 
the Dana\as The lowermost row is made up of a single 
figure kneeling down one foot np and one foot down with 
the two hands brought together m the familiar nainaslara 
(bowing) fashion This probabh represents the final 
scene of the battle signifying the complete success of 
Siva over the demons This peculiarly expressive figure 
signifies almost to a certainty Indra the lord of the 
Dev as betokening his gratitude at the success that had 
attended Siva m his great conflict with the three 
Sakshasa chiefs who had proved so formidable to him 
Then to the left of this panel we have the standing figure 
of Siva single head and neck and with only two hands 
with a tiny siila in his right hand and his dreadful spear 
Pasupatha m his left hand — that fearful weapon with 
which Mahesvara killed all the Daityas m battle This 
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standing figure of Siva is full of expression — the face 
exhibits a serene calmness and there is no tiace of mere 
exaltation (of his success over his enemies) in it There 
is, indeed, a touch of mildness — of divine sympathy — in it, 
betokening Siva’s •well-known love for all creatures — 
Sa'i vahliutcL hiteiatah, he who rejoices over the happi- 
ness of all beings In the panel to the left is still another 
scene depicted — the joy of the Devas at the end of the 
successful conflict, and the adoration, if not crowning, of 
Siva as the mighty conqueror The chief figure m this 
panel is Siva m standing posture with four heads, one 
facing the visitor, one each to the sides and one behind 
(naturally invisible) but with one neck and only two 
hands. He is fully dressed, the folds of his white apparel 
being visible and has the usual jewellery at the wrists, 
ankles, ears and neck. He is standing erect, as if to 
attention, with one weapon in either hand, and the 
expression on his face is one of motionless joy that he 
had done his duty To his proper right, at his feet, 
stands Parvati, his beloved wife, slightly slanting towards 
the groups of Devas, who are thick m numbers to her (pro- 
per) right, jostling one against the other, vieing with one 
another, as it were, to do homage to Mahesvara for the 
great boon he had conferred on them by undertaking 
this formidable fight These Devas show by the atti- 
tudes they assume their eagerness to get a glimpse of 
the mighty Lord Mah'-esvara Next to her to the left is 
Skanda riding his peacock He was Siva’s chief ally in 
this "warfare, and he is carrying in his right hand his 
well-known spear, which, it is said, never missed its mark, 
and, as often as it was thrown, returned to him again 
having killed enemies by thousands Up at the top is the 
white Nandi, the vehicle of Siva and next to it is Indra 
the sovereign of the Devas, riding the elephant — the 
Airavata, his vehicle, which, with its raised tusk brought 
up almost to the top of the crown of Siva, adores him 
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Tho v?holo of this Imtcl piece is one long slab stand 
ing on h\o pillars and supported on cithci side b> a 
bigger pillar, each of which is sculptured in detail The 
upper corners of this piece bear beautiful but simple floral 
scroll work harmonizing avitU tho dchcato imagcr> of the 
rest of the figure sculpture on it from end to end In 
this combined representation of the Tnpura legend — of 
tho combination of different scenes m ono relief — the old 
principle of composition referred to b\ (?runv\cdcl is 
adhered to according to which the complete reprosen 
tation of the different phases of an c\ent are related as 
it were h> the repetition of the same figures \ct owing 
to rcgnlarl} arranged decoralne elements tho different 
groups remain separated As Grunwcdcl adds, the 
influence of ancient art was also strong enough to pro 
serve tho prominence of the principle scene or of tho 
chief figure to which tho others had to bo subordinated 
In this particular piece the artist has complete)) sue 
ceeded m achieving this subordination of others to the 
principal actor — Siva With this ma) be compared 
many Gandliura reliefs (figured b) Grunwcdcl) contain 
mg a representation of Buddha or principal figure 
enthroned in the centre and on the left stand servants 
or worshippers and smaller compositions often only 
rows of figures are found under ond abo\c the central 
group 

The sculptural work on the pillars the two at tho Piiiar 
extreme ends and the two others supporting the hntcl 
piece itself is eqnall) fine In keeping with tho idea 
underlying a doorw a) on each of the two pillars at tho 
extreme ends is carved the figure of a lakshmi Bach 
of these stando on the pedestal of the pillar, m dress and 
ornaments like the women of the period but with largely 
developed breasts and clad in a rich piece of embioideted 
cloth from the waist to about a little below the knee pans 
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which IS held togethei at the waist by the customaiy hip 
chain 01 the giidle The legs are heavily ornamented, as 
also the npper and lower aims, and the ears have heavy 
pendants There are the nsnal necklaces and the hair of 
the head is done differently in each case. Each Yabshini 
holds a flower in her right hand, the flower in the hand 
of the Yakshmi to the right being clearly visible while 
that in the hand of the Yakshmi to the left has been lost, 
probably by mutilation The Yakshmi to the left is, as 
usual, standing (leaning to one side) under the shade of 
a tree in full blossom, the flowers being many and fully 
formed , she to the right is under a conventional floral 
wreath, a lotus with its petals intact being shown just 
above her head, to the left The Yakshmi to the left 
has on either side at her feet a female attendant, one 
slightly shorter than the other, each m a beauty pose of 
her own. The Yakshmi to the right has, on the other 
hand, only one male attendant, apparently a Yaksha with 
a big club in his right hand — which is appropriate seeing 
that he keeps guaid The Buddha m stating how a 
vilidia should be ornamented with paintings or sculp- 
tures, said “ On the outside door j^ou must have figured 
a Yaksha holding a club m his hand ” The features of 
this Yaksha are somewhat harsher but as m the case of 
the dwaif-like figures appearing on the pillar capital m 
the west gateway of Sanchi, the type represented by him 
IS the “ antique pigmy type ” to which (Orunwedel makes 
such a suggestive reference The representation of these 
Yakshmis is entirely m accordance with the ideas of the 
early Indian stjle, (see Grunwedel, p 40) and the talent 
displayed by the sculptor is simply superb There is, it 
must be specially remarked, no suggestion of the erotic 
m the whole composition, which is so significant a 
feature of the reliefs of Bhutesvar at Mathura 

In the panel next to the Yakshmi on either side, are 
three pans of Naga and Naginis, one above the other. 
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each pair being of the intertwining t>pc the upper 
half human an<l the lower half (hip downwards) •serpent 
the con\olution of the two Berpents for each pair being 
entirclj different A p cuhanta about these rix Naga 
and l\agini pans is both the >»agn and Nagini m each 
pair have their heads crowned with ncirii hoods This 
IS unusual for as Grunwcdcl remarks while males aro 
man} hooded the females are sin^^lc hooded The artist 
has cunningl} utilised those half human half animal 
figures for his own decorative purposes for which the 
serpentine convolutions ndrairabl} lend thomseUcs 
According to Hindu ideas the serpent can transform 
itself into man} different shapes and this is well brought 
outh} the artist dcxtcrousl} depicting the different forms 
he gives it m these two panels Each pair of \»ga and 
Nagmi 18 m a different beaut} pose the} are dressed ns 
human beings up to the hips — with shining car pendents 
heav} bangles on the upper arms necklaces and girdles at 
the waist etc the middle pair in the left panel ha\om 
their bands m woman like fashion a delicate chain tied up 
to the wrists from end to end while the middle pair on the 
right panel come so close to each other as to eeem that 
the} were tubbing against each other Ihc sculptor m 
adopting these half human and half serpent forms has 
not onl} succeeded m complctU} varying his design for 
the panels to avoid the dull monoton} of setting human 
forms with others of the same kind but has also kept to 
the traditionar} ideas underljmg the sculpture relating 
todoorwavs Sim — as Tripnranttsvara — stands above 
and here below are represented bis vassals — the Nagas 
and Naginis As the lord of these beings Siva is called 
Nngaraja Nagabhushana Bhujangtsvara Naganatha, 
Virupaksha etc etc Virupiksho is m Buddhist 
m}thology al o represented n-s the king of Nagas and he 
is probabl} the Buddhist counterpart of Siva In Bud- 
dhist legends Nagas appear as devout disciples of Buddha 
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and m Buddhism, they are given an admittedly important, 
and artistically admirable, role (Giunwedel, 44) In the 
couise of ages, the idea of seivitude was apparently 
transferred from the Buddha to Siva, if it did not already 
belong to the latter 

The two pillars, one on either side of the Naga and 
Nagim panels, are the ones on which the lintel piece 
actually stands, though it receives its adjacent and 
subjacent support from the two other extreme pillars, to 
right and left, and the panels which are not intended to 
serve as pillars but fill only the intervening space The 
capitals of these two supporting pillars differ from the 
capitals of the extreme pillars , likewise, there is a diffe- 
rence in their ornamentation as well Those at the 
extreme end have, as we have seen, the yakshmi figures ; 
these two supporting the lintel piece, set up as they are 
immediately beneath the magnificently delicately worked 
out lintel, are, in keeping with the nature of the work- 
manship displayed on the latter, themselves objects 
of plain but even more delicate sculpture On the left 
pillar, we have immediately below the capital a line of 
floral work , next, a beautiful vase with a beautiful flower 
shrub in it , next below, two successive lines of carving , 
next below, another line of carving with animal figures, 
all standing , next below, a further line of carving, floral 
m design , next below, two dancing figures, in beauty 
poses, so appropriate to a Siva shrine , below it, finally, 
are two tall standing figures, male and female, fully 
dressed and bejewelled, one with a protruding boar’s 
face and a peaked headgear and the other with a perfectly 
human head On the right pillar, immediately below 
the capital, is a line of simple carving , next below it, is 
a beautiful vase, corresponding to the vase on the other 
pillar but of an entirely different pattern, with a flower 
shrub in it, next below it, a line of carving , then a line 
of scroll work , then again a line of plain carving , then 
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n lino of fionl ^^ork next beIot%, wo Invc a line of 
dccoratiNc floral work and fmall) wo In\c a pair of 
standing figure? male and female corresponding to the 
two on the other pillar to the left full\ dressed and be 
jewelled, both m bcaulj postures each showing a fore 
finger to the hntcl piece One edge — close to tlic door 
— of each pillar has a line of floral work from top 
to lx)ttom each of a different design 

Si\a ns represented here mas lie compared with his 
representations nt Elcphanta (7th centnrs A D ) and in 
Java (9th century AD) In the latter Sisn partakes 
rcallj of the character of Dmhma wlio has also four 
heads As represented here he his four heads on a 
single neck with a tiara on each ho has two hands and 
the usual board common in Jn\a Bruhmamc figures 
the lotus the hamaudalu (water jug) and the ro>al 
swan hts emblems arc near about him and he has 
in his clasped hands a a csscl ID the form of a lotus but 
containing the elixir of life The idea under)>mg the 
picture 18 that of a Brahman ascetic though we miss 
the rosars and the sacrificial ladle to complete the picture 
The Elephanta sculpture is a true bna representation 
identified bj one writer asSada iva Milrti the formless 
mcomprchensiblc Brahman Sna here has four heads 
and a single neck the numbers of hands ho possessed 
cannot be stated as the figure is broKen ho has the 
usual garlands and nccklacvs the girdle and the 
Brahmanic sacred thread The expression on the face is 
lo\eli—joung m appearance The impression left bj 
the sculpture on the entire doorwaj is one of superb 
w’orkmanship both as to the idea undcrljing it and the 
manner in which It has been evolved Not only ls the 
doorwaj an imposing one taken bj itself but the effect 
of the sculptor s art on it has been to add to its natural 
magnificence ihe conception of Sivas greatness and 
his successful warfare against ihe three demon brothers 
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IS porfciayed m the upper pait of the dooiway with a 
deft hand, worthy of the highest praise The sculptor 
has interpreted the story of the conflict, told at length m 
the Mahdhhdi (ita, not only with insight and understand- 
ing but also spiritedly and with a sense of becoming 
grace The lower part of the dooiway is wrought out 
with considerable artistic skill, the large figures of the 
Yakshmis on either side, each standing under flowering 
trees with their accessory attendants at their feet, the 
three Naga and Nagani pairs so appropriate to a temple 
of Siva, who as Nagaraja rules over the Nagas, on the 
panels next following with half-human, half-serpent bodies 
and crowned with seven hoods each, the convolutions of 
the serpent adding to the decorative effect produced, 
with the pillars adjoining them with delicate, chased 
work, of floral design and figure sculpture mixed, with 
edges of delicately carved work, — all together enhancing 
the effect produced on the eye by the exquisite figure 
sculpture on the lintel piece, at the top The variety of 
design employed adds to the decorative effects produced 
by the artist as a whole in this master-piece He has 
artfully used the decorative elements in the goldsmith’s 
art seen m the jewellery of the figures represented — 
for his own purposes and contrived to make them yield 
to his own purposes They are throughout subordinated 
to the primary conception of the artist — to give a generic 
picture of the victorious Siva — and are never allowed to 
obtrude on the onlooker The subdued part that jewel- 
lery plays m this sculptural piece is . evidence enough of 
the adept hand that wrought it 

In striking contrast with the workmanship of the 
pillars and the entablature, are the bases of the pillars 
which are wholly plain — both plinth and torus 

The stone screens are interesting for the wonderful skill 
shown by the artist m depicting a variety of dancing 
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pose® apparcntlj common at tht time Their appro 
pnatencss m a temple dedicated to Siva the Lord of 
Cosmic Dance cannot be questioned Their special 
merit is in the fineness of their figure sculpture On 
each screen there arc two panels, each panel being 
headed b\ the Simfia I alula (or Lion head of the 
Kadambas) while at the bottom arc floral de\iccs worked 
up in exquisite decorative fashion, each floral device 
being different from the re t Under each Swiha Lalata 
there are four figures one beneath the other each in a 
bcautj pose of its ow n Accordingly , on the four panels 
there are 32 different poses (or kinds of dances) repre 
seated on the two screens Some pccuhanttcs may bo 
noted On each panel there is onlv one or at best two 
women dancers the rest being men On each panel 
again at least one or two dancers are shown as playing 
on a little drum hanging at the laps while one or two 
others arc depicted as playing on a pipe These screens 
arc perfect gems of figure sculpture and ought to be 
reckoned the only ones of their kind m the State 
Whether for the variety of the style employed in depict 
ing the lions the decorative floral devices adopted the 
dancing poses depicted or the floral holds drawn 
surrounding the figures mdividuallv and connecting them 
collectively these screens arc hard to beat even m 
artistic Bfysore 

On the basement of one of the temples to the south of ranchatantr 
the Tnpurantesvara temple which is a later addition, sculpture 
are to be seen in some places a frieze which among 
other figures contains sculptures illustrating some of the 
stones of the Pancliatantra such as the The Sw’ans 
and the Tortoise The Earns and the Jackal, The 
Monkey and the Alligator and so on There is also a 
noteworthy sculpture representing l\.vlattavi by dancing 
girls 
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At Kuppattur, identified witli the ancient Kuntala- 
nagai, wheie theie aie a number of ruined temples, is a 
sbiine dedicated to Narasimha The Narasimha image 
m it IS noteworthy of its pecuhai mske-up. It is seated 
without a ciown and with only two hands, the right 
hand resting on the raised knee and the left hand on the 
thigh. The face is also more like that of a natural than 
of the conventional lion The deity is called Chintamani 
Narasimha The Kaitabesvara — really Kotisvaia, accord- 
ing to inscriptions — temple at this place, with its pride 
and glory, is one of those which marks the transition 
from Chalukyan to Hoysala style. As it has neither the 
Hoysala crest nor the Stmha Laldta^ it must be reckoned 
pre-Hoysala Its beautiful sculpture — on the outer jagah 
or parapet running round the front mantapa and on the 
ceiling— -makes it one of the most typical of its kind. 

Bandalike must have been a splendid city in its time, 
being the royal city (or capital) of the Nagarakhanda 
Seventy It is now entirely deserted and overgrown with 
teak trees Of the rained temples there, the Sdmesvaia 
had one elaborately carved screen on each side of the door- 
way, extending from the ground to the roof, representing 
on one side the Bdmdyana story and on the other the 
Blidiata story {E C VII i. Trans 136) The former 
has been much damaged by fire. The figure sculpture is 
not only fine but also strikingly wonderful. The very deli- 
cate nature of the figure work is not the least part of its 
excellence. There is life and movement m the figures 
The close imitation of wood work it displays — even the 
smallest mmutise of detail is not forgotten — is also worthy 
of note It IS a masterpiece of its kind and with the other 
doorways (of Tiipurantakaand Sitahonda) makes up a trio 
of gems not to be discarded by the student of art in Mysore 
(See Plate m E C. VII. Shimoga i. Trans 136) The 
doorway is embellished by six successive bands of scroll 
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^^ork on either next to ^ Inch n pihnr on ci\ch 
side cnch different in dctiil but nliko in design Ihe 
Imtcl has a iHratiliful little (>aj'i!iK‘>liini, the tlqilnnts 
6tan(lin( fnllv creel 

Ihc Tnmurti temple must Im\e l>ccn a lmnil«omc 
filruclurL It lm*i n fine lum/m nith the regtntsof ci^, 

the cirdinal pomts m frxmt ot n dome which Ins tumbled ' 
down In the centre of this carving is nn cmpl> niche 
formcrls occupied b\ •«5me image This is a piece of 
Eculptunl worl which must l>e clas*;ed under the finest 
existing m the Stale The lion « head 18 carved out in a 
spirited manner with prommcnlcvc broww large protnid 
ing tongue three teeth \is»b!e on either «ide of the mouth 
winchhohU tiohl a T/uli at either end in whose months 
18 the standing figure of a soldier with a shield m one 
hand and a dagger in the other Below the head proper 
on either side isadehcatelj worked out floral decoration 
spreading from the bottom do vnwnrds to the j/dfrs MRibIc 
feet, which rest on the outspread decoration on either side 
The regents of the cardinal points each a pur and the 
animals thc> ndearebrooghtoulwilhgrcal skill whilont 
the bottom IB a long panel containing a part} of musicmns 
indifferent poses (some sitting on the backs of a fev who 
arc shown Bitting down) pla>ing on a varictv of musical 
mslrumonts rxeept for one female the whole group 
IS made up of males The poses of some of these is 
cxtrcmclv diverting 

Ihc vacant niche m the fafdfa must have con 
tamed the figure of Tnmarii in it — the Irmurlt after 
which the temple is named As the Bculpturo of the temple 
IS of about the 12th ccnlnrv the Trimurfi imago must 
have been of the Briihmanicljpe — ^Brahma Viehnu and 
^laliLsvam in one If tbosculpturcd figure had been forth 
coming a comparison of the same with the TriHiurfi imago 
at Elcphanta w ould have been possible Its disappearance 
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IS the moie to be regretted because “ the mystery of the 
Tiimty IS not often appreciated in Hindu temple sculp- 
ture” (E B Havell, A Handbook of Indian Art, 
117-118) The suggestion may be hazarded that m view 
of the dance represented at the foot of the simha laldta, 
the figure of the Tumiuti at this temple should have 
been of the Mahesvaramiiiti type (Jhid 188-189) 

The Panchalmga temple, which is still standing, is 
towards the north of the village, near the Jiddi tank 
The sculpture in it must have been very fine, especially 
the TJma-Mahesvara group, described below The two 
Hwarapalakas in the Bangalore Museum were, it is said, 
transferred from here. The majestic figure of Mahesvara 
with Uma (Paivati) on his left lap is seated on a raised 
simlidsana and round about runs the prahhdvah, resting 
on two pillars and decorated with the ii isiila from point 
to point Hanging on the right side of the jp? abhavah is a 
damaiuka, one of Siva’s favourite musical instruments. 
Mahesvaia wears a beautiful tiaia, on which are to be seen 
the three diminutive crowned figures of Brahma, Vishnu 
and Mahesvaia, all tbiee m one, indicating Mahesvara’s 
supremacy among them The pose is one of “royal 
ease,” one foot down and the other drawn up to make a 
seat for Uma, his consort, over whose back Mahesvara’s 
left arm passes Mahesvara is represented with one 
head and two hands , similarly, Uma. Beneath both, at 
their feet in a line are Ymayaka, their son, Nandi, then 
vehicle, on whose back Mahesvara rests his right leg, 
the Karmkara flower, their favourite flower, on which 
Uma rests her left foot, then the miishaka, the vehicle of 
their son Vmayaka, and finally, their adopted son Skanda 
on his peacock Between the Bull and the Karmkara 
flower, IS a quaint, bony, figure half sitting and half 
standing, close to a Tiisula, with the right hand raised 
up pointing to Siva with the forefinger and holding 
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something liko an offering ai the palm of his left hand — 
this IS ptobabl) Bhringi who is nlsvajs represented a 
bon> figure It maj, ho\\c\cr bo Ivubtra, the King of 
the Yakshas and friend of MahCsvara If the latter 
identification is correct Kubtra is here icprcscntcd in 
a form more comical than even m Hiuishka e Monasterj 
<Ha\ell ino) A fci% more notable points maj bo 
mentioned m regard to this beautiful sculpturo NS^hilo 
both MahChWra and Uma ha\o their appropriate orna 
ments and 'Uma pisses her right hand over the b^ck 
of Mabtsvara Mahesvara has one kind of car ornament 
(Kundala) for the right car (a male s ornament it is) and 
another (a females) for the left In his right hand 
held up m the ahhaya mudra pose, is a string of 
Pudrdksha sacred to him, hung b> the big finger, abo\c 
^\hlch 16 a cobra as well Of cobras Mabtsvara is tho 
Lord m his UragabhushanaorKagoruja form 1 ollowmg 
a m3rstical lotcrprctatiOQ the cobra has been explained 
as the natural symbol of tho Lord of Death and of the 
theor) of reincarnation ono of tho great maxims of 
Briihmanic philosophy its deadly poison suggested, it is 
said the ono idea and its habit of shedding its skin and 
reappearing with an apparently new body the other 
The two fold uaturo of the divinity Spirit and Matter 
another philosophical docltmc is hold to be suggested 
by the difference m the car ornaments — on tho right 
side a man s and on tho left a woman s (Havell, Ibl) 
This brings us to the paiticuhrly fine jposc given by the 
sculptor to this great masterpiece of his Siva has many 
shapes and names but these are capable of being classi 
fied under two definitions or forms which are thus 
described in the Uahahliarata (XIII) — 

This god has tiio shapes 

So teach the Brfihinanas veraed in tho Ycdas 
A terrible and a mild 
And these shapes are again divorsihed 
M Or VOL n 
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That shape stem and fiightful 

That IS fiie> lig^itoing, and the sun, 

But that whiP^^ mild and soft 

That IS dhi^^^®'’ moon 

Fmtheimoie 

File and tP® othei half is the moon 

Likewise it i<^ ®^® 

That whict^ mild piactises chastity 

Still fuither most fiightful appaiition is the one 
’Which dia'^® ^^® account of 

His soveieigP P®^®^ ' 

He is calle*^ Mahesvaia (the gieat Loid) 

Because he ip seveie, because he is flaming, 

Because hi® ®^^® flesh, blood and 

Theiefoie is Rudia 

And because ^® '^®^y amongst gods 

And becau®® domain is great 

And because ^® omnipotent, 

Theiefoie ^® called Mahadeva (the great god) 

And because ^® ^^s dark shape. 

He IS called Dhiir3ati, 

And because ^^® always, in all his woiks 
Shows kin^®®®® all mankind. 

Wishing theP l^appiness 

Just there^®^® called Siva 

— (FAUSBOLL) 

To this duality doubtless be added Siva’s being 

described as bePS man and half woman It is this 
duality that is lepiesented here — Siva m his homely, 
kindly and lovab^® form — by the sculptor He has caught 
the benign forrd Siva and has depicted him in masterly 
fashion This s’^Poi-l> piece of work merits high praise 
It IS altogether ^®st family pictures of Siva we 

Lave — he, his vehicle , his sons and their 

vehicles, and hu'' fuend Kubeta, and all together partaking 
of the radiant Siva, who himself rejoices o\er 

the happiness of beings 
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:Norlh west of the villn{,c of Bclni,»ini »s n finnll island 
called Sifa honda which conlamcct n temple of Tnhcavnna 
and ft number of Vishnu shrines Ihc iim^cs nrc Raid to 
ha^cbccnrclno\cd tohhimoK'i Thedoorwav nt this place 
15 another remarkable piece of sculpture It is plain 
lhrou{,hout wilhscNcn binds of rcroU work on eilht-rfiido 
the second bind from the inner Rule Ix'inp replete with tin\ 
figure sculpture one nlxsic the other, each in a difTcrcnt 
bcauli pose At the top of the doorwai is the figure of 
Gnja Lakshim— the elephants being fulK capaneoned and 
in all but erect posture Lakshini holds m her right hand 
a lotus flower, which represents the cUicir of hfc The 
lower portion of these bands the first thrtc and the fifth 
from the inner side oncilhcr*idc haiothe usual Btanding 
\akBha and ‘iakshim figures each Rtamhng m adifftrcnt 
posture (/ C Vn Shimogft i Trans 82 Plato) 

There is ftl«o at Bclagurai r \ llakanta Shrine the Unga 
m which IS of green stone This is ft mre sculptuml 
representation of the Itnga the colour of the stone suiting 
its name 

The Anantasaj ana temple Bchgitmi has a fine rcchn 
mg figure of Itanganutha m it 

In the Pakshi Ranganutha tcinplo at Kiimsi, Shiinoga 
District 16 a small figure of Vishnu sealed on n bird with 
outstretched wings, like the figure in RaMVarmas well 
known picture but without the consorts nt the sides 

A tjpical tlralal of the I2lh centurj maj be noticed 
Tins 15 near the TnraQrti Temple nt Bandahke It 
shoiVB an advance over others of its kind of the earlier 
periods It is m four pancls^no below the other The 
slab 18 a finely prepared one its borders being ornamented 
with chased work so also the duiding lines between the 
M or VOL II 13 « 
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panels— but witb a different pattern The workmanship 
IS fine, and m keeping with the high level attained m 
aichitectuie and sculpture during the 12th centuiy. 
There is life and vivacity m the figures, the scenes 
represented are both suggestive and clear to a degree , the 
naivete and expression in the faces is unmistakable The 
inscription relating to it thus describes the incident that 
led to the sacrifice of his life by this hero — ^During the life- 
time of Lachchala Devi, the senior queen of Sovidevaras^^ 
Mahamandalesvara, Boka had made the promise, “I wilt 
die with the Devi ” On her death, the hero Boka, laid) 
down his life How to describe the greatness of the pride 
and heroism with which he went to the other world ^ On 
his master calling him, saying, “you are the brave man 
who with resolution have spoken of taking off your head ” 
(on the death of the Devi) ^ On hearing this, Boka, with 
no light courage gave his head while the world applauded 
saying “ He did so at the very instant.” The word spoken 
with full resolve is not to be broken (adds the composer 
of the inscription) He was taken to Heaven while the 
Devas played divine music in the Heavenly regions 
The vltaJcal thus sculpturally renders the incident — 

Loioe<it Panel — The queen, with a coiffure on, is seated 
on a raised couch, attended on either side by a soldiei, with a 
raised dagger Before her, is Boka, in the pose of a suppliant, 
with hands joined together, apparently asking for permission to 
give up his life, when she herself is no more Behind him aie 
four others, in a similar but less ready pose, apparently brought 
in only to beai testimony to Boka’s promise The spnit of 
readiness which Boka displays is well brought out The queen 
has in her hand what seems to be a cloth, which she is about 
to throw out to Boka in recognition of his firm resolve to die 
with her The sense of satisfaction in the queen’s face is 
depicted with great skill by the artist The umbrellas shown 
at the top of this panel indicate that this is a scene that took 
place in the royal chamber, where apparently Boka was a 
personal attendant on the queen 
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SeconA Pinel from bottom — Thii tlcptcM Bfllca « sncnfico 
of Tho left inrt of It h rtupircnllj iv sceno that 

occutTol imni<yljilel> nflor tho death of tho queen Iluho la 
the central fifpiro tn It ft friend on either aine nml pro 
bahl> ivnother frit ml (or son for he la jounf, imd pitoouslj 
moaning ft* tho imp^mlmg Mcnfico of Ina father) Ilyka hohla 
in hia right hand the rojal lad> a pift — llioclo !i aho ga\o him 
Oier tho do h ftro two rojal wmhrcllna to ahow that the rojal 
do h U being honoured h\ UJla looping hia wonl of promi«o 
On tho right ludo of the panel tho auprctno aaenfie* of Ih 1 a la 
dppicte^l 11 )ka Is ri ting In nn n 'itndeof pnjer— l>o h hatula 
hroughl lo^p’her to \ mla tho hreaa*— and on either mdo la n 
man nilh a fullj ml<M up dai q^r Tho fell blow has fallen — 
indicalM hj a man higher up whosajB aa it wen? Stop i 
JB oacr h> raising iip Iw h his hands 

Thrl P(i j<l from ““The tMnaj>or*alion of Ih ka 

the hero hj Sura Kannijaa— Indra* roaidi— to the worl! of 
tlio gods in a innihii Tho hero la «eatel in a dciotional 
attitude— aa when ho ofTereil himself— m the ceiilro of a 
colestial car which is much liko a shnne \ ith a turret nl tho 
top ftnd on cither side nro c les’ial njmpha from In Ira « 
ilcaien Innaiwrting tho car Thej aro all kneding down and 
nee up npp.\rcntlj with tho lifting of tho car hj tho roi>ea tied 
to it winch thej nro holding at cither end m Ihcir hands 
Higher op nboao them on cither aide aro shown o her 
celestial njmpha phjing on cliamo musical inatrmncnts 
opparcntlj welcoming him into tho Hcroa Hcaacn — this is 
apparentl j tho plaj mg of tho sum rfimcfr(6/u rnUa to w Inch tho 
inscription refers 

Fonrlh Uopmosl) Panel — ^Tho Heaacnlj nlnxlo which tho 
hero has reached Ho is standing in a prajerfiil attitude before 
n Lini;a tho emblem of Sii a installed m a lovolj little shrino 
To Ins left is apparent! j tho queen seated on a nnsod seat w ith 
her hands fo’ded at her hreasts scried on cither side b> an 
attendant each with a raised sword in her hand ns if keeping 
guard On tho other sido is tho seated hero himself attended 
b> a little njmph (Sura Kanja) apparcntlj as ho is about to 
enter tho Heaionly world of Sun Tho emblems of tho sun 
and moon (^ho eternal witnesses) aro to bo scon on either side 
of this panel to show that they aro oierlasting witnesses to this 
heroic deed of BOka 
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(viv) Hoysalas 
11th to 14th 
centui y 


The sculpture of the Hoysala period is, as already 
lemaiked, famous for its elaboiate and delicate workman- 
ship The early kings of this line were of the Jam 
persuasion and they founded many chaityas and hastis 
which are referred to in their inscriptions (see below) 
With the conversion of Bitti Deva, better known as 
Yishnu Vardhana, they so largely patronised the Brah- 
manic faith that their dominion was dotted over, within 
a period of about two hundred and fifty years (from 11 li 
A D to 1343 AD), with numerous temples dedicated to\ 
Siva and Vishnu The architectural and sculptural - 
beauty of these temples, which, barring some doubtful 
ones, number nearly eighty, has attracted wide attention 
These eighty temples fall into the reigns of eight kings 
and may be taken as typical of the style called Hoysala, 
because of their association with the ancient Hoysala 
kings and country A sculptural survey of Hoysala 
temples is still a desideratum and until that is carried 
out, an adequate appreciation of the genius of the 
architects who were responsible for them or of the 
religious zeal which prompted kings, generals, merchants 
and others to create the opportunities necessary for 
displaying then talents will not be easily possible 
Mr Havell has twitted at the over-elaboration and 
“wild profusion of the later decadent architecture of 
Halebid ” Mr Havell, it is to be feared, has missed the 
main point of the Hoysala style The Chalukyan style 
was weak m figure sculpture, m which the Hoysala style 
was strong Nobody who can, for instance, appreciate 
the jnadanakai or bracket figures of the Belur temple 
would agree that the Hoysala architecture was “de- 
cadent ” If sculpture is the reflexion of every day 
human life, the sculpture of the Hoysala period should 
be held to be strictly so The religious fervour of the 
period was responsible for the erection of these many 
temples and the architects of the period portrayed the 
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feelings and passions of the time m n manner at once 
natural and faithful 

The reign of tliG Hovsah king Vi'^hnu Vardlnnn ^as 
marked groat nrchileclnral actuilv Among the 
temples built m his rugn arc those existing at Dodda 
gadda\alh Bclur Talkad Grama Marnlc and Halebid 
^hej range m date from 1113 A 1) lo 1151 AD IlXNns 
during hiB period that the Chnluksan sUlc dc\ eloped into 
avhat it sub'icqucntlj became the Hojsala sUlc Among 
the earliest Rpccim'*ns in this Btjle is the LakshmidtM 
temple at Dodda gaddavalh Hassan Di trict It is a 
perfect architectural gem and has been described at 
length in a special monograph issued m the jl/^«ore 
Arcliaological Senri It xvas caused to bo built m 1113 
AD by a merchant and his ixifc during the time of 
Vishnu Vardhana Though it is to bo admired more for 
Its architectural than for its sculptural merits still from 
the scnlptural point of view it is not un\\orth> of alien 
tion The seven artisticallj executed ceilings adorning 
the sixteen pillared porch attached to the ^\cst gate of 
this temple deseno praise The central ceiling shows 
fine bead work VMth a circular panel m the middle 
sculptured with a figure of Tandaxc8\an while the others 
have floral ornaments in the middle with circular panels 
carved with the figures of the Athia diKpalal as (regents 
of the eight directions) around The elegantly carved 
doorway of the cast Mahadiara shows workmanship of 
a high order The figure sculpture is throughout ex 
ceptionally good The standing figure of LakshmidCvi 
the presiding goddess is a fine one about 3^ feet high 
with an attendant on either side The goddess has four 
hands, the upper right holding a conch the upper left a 
discus the lower right a rosaiy with the ahhaija pose 
and the lower left a mace The common nataraiif/a has 
nine good ceilings of a square shape with projecting 
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Kesava 
Temple, 
Belur, ni7 
A D 


circular panels, the central one having what looks like 
Tandavesvaia and the others the Ashta-dikpdlakas The 
terrific eight-aimed figuie of Kali, and the Vetdlas 
(goblins) in the sukliandsi (vestibule) of the Kali shrine 
aie specimens of high class woik carried out by Hoysala 
architects 

The Kesava temple at Belui, Hassan District, ha^ 
been desciibed to be one of the most exquisite specimens 
of Hoysala aichitecture It stands unrivalled for its^ 
sculpture as well It was caused to be built by Vishnu 
Vaidhana m 1117 A D to commemoiate his conquests. 
A complete desciiption of this temple, with numerous 
plates and full notes on its aichitectuial and sculptural 
peculiarities, will be found by the interested reader in a 
monograph devoted to it m the Mysoie A) cJiceological 
Senes Space can be found here only for the more 
interesting of the sculptures connected with it The figure 
sculpture on the eastern gateway is characteristically 
Vaishnava with the figures of Hanuman and Garuda, 
Naiasimha killing Hiranyakasipa and Varaha killing 
Hiianyaksha The figure of Garuda is exquisitely done 
and except for the outspread wings is perfectly human 
in form One of the glories of this temple is the raised 
parapet with successive horizontal friezes of elephants , 
cornice with bead work surmounted by simJia laldtas 
(or lions’ heads) at intervals , scroll work with figures 
in ever 5' convolution , another cornice with bead work , 
small figures, mostly female, in projecting ornamental 
niches with intervening figures of Yakshas seated inward 
delicately carved figures, mostly female, between pilasters, 
eaves with bead work with a thick creeper running along 
the edge of the upper slope adorned with miniature 
turrets, lions and beautifully carved tiny figures , and a 
rail containing figures m panels between double columns 
surmounted by an ornamental band. The rail to the 
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right 0 ^ the c-ist cnlnnco ilhwtntcs briefly the fitor\ of 
the Mahabharata up to Ihe S-ihft Pftr\a Uhlma 
roprc'cnlcd n*» vorahippm^ Gnnijnli anil Dunodhnna ns 
falling unwillingU nl the ftct of Knshin Jus throne 
tumbling ilown b\ Krishna prtssmg lus foot against the 
earth lurthcr on the fne“e on the creep* r depicts 
Fccncs from the llanuiyana The Mine frieze exhibits 
here and there exquisitely carved lm> seated fi^^urcs 
pJavitig on inusicil infilruments Abavt ihe ruJ come 
pierced stone windows or |>crforaled screens surmounlcd 
b> the eaves llicv arc Iwenlv m numl>cr and forma 
chnnning feature of thi® Iwautifn! temple 2en of them 
arc Bculplurctf with Purjinicsctnesand the rest decorated 
With geometrical designs Ihesc fieri ens date from the 
time of Balhih U (U7d 1220) the grandson of Vishnu 
^nrdhana One of the^c screens repre mis the ilurtnr 
of King Vishnu Vardhana and another the ditrlar of 
Narasimha I a third one represents the story of Bah 
the demon King maKing a gift to Vnmaua the dwarf 
incarnation of \ishnu ami a fourth ts devoted to the 
story of Prahlliida from the Snvuid Bhagarala The 
pillars at the sides of every wreen have on their capitals 
figures standing out supjwrting Ihceavcs These bracket 
figures which arc mostly female, arc wonderful works 
of art They arc locally known ns madatutlat figures 
Two of them represent Durga and three arc huntresses 
one bearing a bow and Ibc others shootin^ birds with 
arrows Most of the other figures are either dancing or 
playing on musical instruments or dressing or decorating 
themselves Several of them arc represented as wearing 
breeches Once there were forty of them in tlio temple 
and it IS fortunate that only two of them are now found 
missing Alost of these tnadanakm illustrations most 
be presumed to have beeo drawn more or less from 
life The majority of these figures arc to bo Rcon in 
miniature in the sixth frieze of the railed parapet 
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A)<hui'! tht 0 mpl'*, on 0 , a> hr,* < 

iinu'^f of j'o*] ' nnd <«. v, lurho (oif adniiratioii 

iSfni tho iiant'o of lOui'j.'tv'sihn inoluflcd m thi» ‘iionp is 
ihf uoU’i.Hov, n (Juun of <lc ti tiotion— a doublo-hoadf'fl 
inniuliii.iii} n}uhi\ utt'ulnif,' n 'rtinlfid, v.hich 
nttiuJ H u hon, winch in it-, tnin atf h an clcjdiant, the 
lathn con a cnal < v.hieli ic m the n* t of cw allow in^ r 
int-“With the ti'fiiio of n ci;p- Wf)nf1ciinK at the 
This is t'pp.iu'iith nn fclio of tho SiththitlntJut-jdlnKn, 
Altichrcl to the ouI<m walls of the qarhh,t-nriJin (innci 
eanctuniN) in the three dnertions me tliire ch^antlv 
0 ccutocl eai-hke niche, m twostoie^n, cn'-hriiiin/' ti"iues 
of Vishnu 'J’lie font pi\ihons in ftont of the entiances, 
each with a flic.*' of elephants at the hist, and tiiicc 
othcis oppo-,ile the eii-hko ntclu',, (ach with three 
fuc/cs — elephants, lions and hois^'inen .it the base — aho 
dcscive to he noted ns aitistie piodnctions ofgrc.at niciit 
Inside this temple, tho sculpt in nl woik is e\on finer 
The figuiG of K«'sua — oi Vij<i\a X'lr^^^ana us it i= called 
in the inscnptioiis — is a \eiy handsome one The pia- 
hhiiinh has tho ten ovufdi'^ of Vishnu sculptured on it 
Tile sulha)id<;i (\e'.til)ulc) dooiwa_\ , flanked In dv dra- 
2 id/a/.ns (dooi -keepers) is cleg.inth esecuted Its pedi- 
ment, with a figmo of Lukshminui.ijana in tho centre, 
shows excellent fiiigiec woik Tiie beam in fiont of the 
sulkhand^i dooiwaN lias, sculptuied on it, the twcnt^-foui 
vu'iitis 01 fouiis of Vishnu The piliais of the naiaranga 
(ceutial hall) aie aitisticalh executed They aie in 
tliiee diffeieut sizes, and, with the exception of the 
cential foiii, all diflei fiom one anothei m design The 
airangemeni; of the pillars enhances the heaiit\ of the 
structure Two other pillars here deser\e special notice. 
The w^ell-known Narasiiiiha pillar, which apparently 
used former!} to revolve, is mar\ellonsly carved with 
minute figuies all lound from the base to the capital. 
One of the figuies, a tiny bull, is known as KadaUhasava, 
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licciu^o It IS of the Pi’o of n sootl of the IJcnRAl gram 
(hadaU) A fimll ppice on tlic sonlh face of llio pillar 
IS Slid to Invc Iv^cn left Mini h\ the nrtiet v ho prepared 
the pillar ns a challenge to nn\ artist who can appro 
pnatcls fill it up The olhcrpillar nlandm^ to the right 
of the sii/ door showa inat'clloiis filigree work 
It IS car\cd with n female figure in front and has eight 
aerticil hands with fine scroll work the con\olutions of 
which show dchcatclN executed figures representing the 
Hindu tnad of go<ln the ten incarnations of ^ ishnii the 
ashtaditfuMa* (the regents of the eight directions) and 
no forth Ihcn are al^-o lions represented willi the faces 
of other animals (cf a relief from the inner side of the 
fiocond architrave of the cast gal< ntSnnclii inwhichoxcn 
with human faces arc shown bee Grilnv edcl SO 01) 
This has l>ccn described as the most lieautiful pillar m this 
temple The four central pillars Rupport a large domed 
ceiling about 10 feet in diameter and b feet deep which 
IS a grand piece of artistic workmanship remarkable for 
richness of ornamentation and clalwralion of details 
The lotus depending from the top has Bramlm» Vishnu 
and Stva on it and the liottom fricrc illustmtcs scenes 
from the Uamayaua There arc (our c\tjuiKilel> caned 
fcranic viadajtahai figures standing on the capitals of the 
four central pillars 1 he one on the south cast pillar has 
a parrot scaled on the hand The bracelet on the liand 
of this figure can bo moved up and down The head 
ornament of the image on the south west pillar can be 
moved The figure on tho north cast pillar is shown as 
dressing tho hair and the one on the north west pillar as 
dancing The ceilings on the verandas also show good 
workmanthip Tho west veranda at tho south entrance 
has a frieze depicting scenes from the Pamuyana 

2 ho temple of Kappe Chcnnigaraja willim tho cnclo 
sure of the KCsava temple is equally noteworthv for 
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its line sculpture The sulthandsi doorway and the 
ceilings aie elegantly done The madanahai figures on 
the capitals of the four pillais of the navaranga are 
splendid specimens of the sculptor’s ait The image 
Chennigaiaya was, according to an inscription on it, set 
up by Santala Devi, the senior queen of King Vishnu 
Vardhana Opposite to this temple, near the Elephant, 
Gate, stands a stone slab with a male and a females 
figure, standing side by side, in anjali posture, under an I 
ornamental canopy This couple has been identified by \ 
Ml Narasimhachar as King Vishnu Vardhana and his 
chief queen Santale who set up the gods in the temples 
of Kesava and Chennigaraya 

The Vira Narayana temple to the west of the KSsava 
temple has numerous finely sculptured figures of the 
leading Brahmanic gods The sculptures on the north 
wall representing Bhima’s fight with Bhagadatta and his 
elephant are spirited to a degree This temple belongs 
to the same period as the Kesava The temple of the 
goddess Andal, north-west of the Kesava temple, has 
sculptured images on its outer walls, the canopies over 
which show elegant workmanship The basement and 
the top have the usual frieze of elephants, scroll work 
and Puranic scenes The temple of the Alvars, in the 
enclosure, is specially noteworthy for the frieze repre- 
senting scenes from the Rdmdi/ana which it contains 
The suJchandsi doorway of the Sankaresvara temple, to 
the west of Belur, is excellently executed It has per- 
forated screens at the sides and a well carved pediment 
with Tandavesvara m the centre flanked by makaras 
The qaibha-giiJia and sukhandsi have flat ceilings with 
lotuses 

Describing the sculptural beauty of the Belur temples, 
Fergusson, in his At chitecture in My sole and Dharwar, 
bestows very high praise on them “ There are,” he 
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KIN** ‘minv buildin^R in Intlm wliicli nrc un'iurpiwd 
for (1cljc’ic\ ofdcUiI In nn\ m llic* norld, Imt the temples 
of Bclur nnil IlnlchKl t;tirjn«:s even lhe«se for frccilom of 
handling nnd nehne^*! of fanev Urifing of Bclur 
temple he rw* ’I he chnneter of the design of the 
under ihenmilowfi is perhaps nn |M»rfect nn example of the 
clecoralue fhill of n Ilmdu nrchitec* ni nnv to i>c found 
in India The mam lines nrecvrrjnhcre carried through 
vvilhont interruption, while thevarietv nnd etegnnee of 
the pattern is onl\ such ns could i* ne from the fertile 
brain, or l*c executed b\ tho patient hands of n Hindu 
artist It (the temple) combines conslnictive propnc*\ 
with cxubcnnl dccomtton to nn extent not often Rur 
pns-sed m nnv part of the world deferring to the 
nculpturc of the Andal shrine he lavs — 

These sculp' urei arc ns p rfee* nnnn^ to l>e found in this 
neighbourhood Sot onlj nro tho fiKUres themsr«lves elegant 
and freer from cxngr''nUon than U f*cii«'ml!> found e\cn In 
this district but the canopies orcr them nro clmmc chmsI b> 
singular cleganco of detail nnd I>eant) of design 

In another work of his History 0 / IriiUnnnnd Fastern 
ArchiUcture he writes thus of the perfomted Fcrccns 
of the Bclur temple — 

It IS not liovcicr either to its dimensions or the 
disixisition of its jilan that this tc npio owes its pro cmmcnco 
among others of its class but to tlie marvelous elaliomtion 
and beauty of Us detail" Tho following woo<l cut (of Iho 
pcrfomlcil screens) will comey somo idea of tho nclmess nnd 
variety of pattern displayed m tho a indows of the i>orch 
Tho pierrcd slabs thomseUcs however nit) hardly so remark 
ftblo QB tho nchly caned baso on which they rest nnd tho 
deep cornice which overshadows nnd protects them Tho 
amount of labour indeed which each facet of this ])orch dis 
plays IS such ns I l>oItcvc never was bestowed on any surface 
of equal extent in any huildmg m tho world and though iho 
design IS not of tho highest order of art it is elegant and 
appropnato and nover oilonds against taste 
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The othei temple which shaies with the Belur temple 
the fame of being the finest examples of Hoysala art is 
the Halebid temple. The exact date of its erection is 
not known, hut it has been set down, with good reason, 
to about 1141 A.D Probably it was begun in the 
reign of Vishnu Vardhana and continued in that of his 
son Narasimha I (Belur, 239) It is a double temple, 
dedicated to Hoysalesvara and Panchikesvara (Belur, 

99 to 111) ) 

Writing of the architectural and sculptural peculiarities \ 
of the Hoysalesyara temple at Halebid, Pergusson says — jJ 

“ The great temple at Halebid, if it bad been completed, 

IS one of the buildings on which the advocate of Hindu aichi- 
tecture would desiie to take his stand . . The 

general arrangements of the temple aie that it is a double 
temple. If it were cut into halves each part would be com- 
plete, with a pillared poich of the same type as that at Belur, 
an emblem of Siva Besides this, each half has in front of it 
a detached pillared porch as a shrine for the bull Nandi 
Such double temples are by no means uncommon in India, but 
the two sanctuaries usually face each other and have the 
porch between them There is no doubt but that it 

was intended to raise two pyramidal spires over the sanctu- 
aries, four smaller ones in fiont of these, and two more, one 
over each of the two centi al pavilions Thus completed, the 
temple, if carried out with, the richness of detail exhibited in 
Kedaresvara (see below), would have made up a whole which 
it would be difficult to rival anywhere 

“ The material out of which this temple is erected is an 
indurated potstone of volcanic origin, found in the neighbour- 
hood This stone is said to be soft when first quarried, and 
easily cut in that state, though hardening on exposure to the 
atmosphere Even this, however, will not diminish our 
admiration of the amount of labour bestowed on the temple , 
for, fiom the number of parts still unfinished, it is evident 
that like most others of its class it was built in block and 
carved long after the stone had become hard As we now see 
it, the stone is of a pleasing creamy colour and so close- 
grained as to take a polish like marble The piUars of the 
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grc^t Namli paMlion \%hjcli look ns if tbov had been turned m 
a lathe arose pohsbed as to exhibit whnt thonatues call n 
double refloction— m other words to reflect light from each 
other Tho enduring qualities of tho stono «;com to Lo un 
rivalled for though neglected and exposed to all tlio mcissi 
tudes of a tropical cUmalo for more than six centuries tho 
ininut»'st details are so clear and Rhnninson thoda> tho> were 
finishc<l 

The building stands on a terrace ranging from fi\Q to 
SIX feet m height and jia\ed with largo slabs On tins stands 
a fnero of elephants following all tho sinuosities of tho plan 
and extending lo some 710 (cet in length and containing not 
less than 2 000 elephants most of them with riders and trap 
pings sculptured as onl> an oriental can represent tho wisest 
of brutes Above these is a fnoro of tdrdilfas or conventional 
tigers tho ombloms of the Ilo^salas who built tlie temple 
Then comes a scroll of infinito bcaut> and variety of design 
over Ibis a fnozo of horsemen and another scroll over which 
IS a bas relief of scenes from tho Ra ndyoiM representing tho 
conquest of Ceylon and all tho varied locidcnts of that epic 
This hko tho other is about 700 foot long (Tho fnero of tho 
Parthenon is less than OoO feet) Then come celestial beasts 
and celestial birds and all along tho cast front a fnozo of 
groups from human life and then a cornice with a rail 
divided into panels each containing two figures Over this 
are windows of pierced slabs like those of Eolur though not 
so rich or varied In the centre in place of Ibo windows is 
first a scroll and then a frieze of gods and heavenij opaarasns 
dancing girls and other objects of Hindu mjthology This 
frieze which is about five feet six inches m height is con 
tinued all round the western front of tho building and extends 
to some 400 feet in length Sivo with his consort PiTrvati 
seated on his knee is repeated at least fouTtoen times Vishnu 
m his nine aidfaras oven oftener Brahma occurs throe or 
four times and every great god of the Hindu pantheon finds his 
place Some of these ate carved with a minuto elaboration of 
detail which cun only be reproduced by photography and may 
probably be considered as one of tho most marvelous exhibitions 
of human labour to be found even in tho patient East 

It must not however bo considered that it js only for 
patient industry that this building is remarkable Tho mode 
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in ^\lnch tho oa'iloin faco is biol cn tip b\ tbo largct mas-^os, 
so us to fji\o bei/^lit and plux of lujht and sbado, is a better 
V a^ of utcouipbsbinKv.bat tbo Gothic aicbilocts attempted 
h\ then liiinsopts and piojcdions. This, liowcnor, is sui- 
passod b\ tiic %\cslcin fiont, wbctc tbo %nuo!\ of outline, 
and the ntiangomonl and suboidination of tiie \aiioiis facets 
in which it IS disposed, must bo considered as a mastoi piece 
of design in its class If Iho fuc/o of gods wcrf> spread along 
a plain sui face, it would lo•^o inoie than half it-. crTccl, while 
the Ncilical angles, without intoifeimg with the conlmintj of 
the fiiC/,G, gno height and stionglh to tlic whole composition. 
Tho disposition of tlio hoii/ontal lino, is equalK ofTectne 
IIcic again tho aitistic combination of hou/ontal with \ortical 
linos, and the pla\ of outline and of light and sltado, fai sui- 
pass am thing in Gothic ait Tho ofiects aio )ust what 
mcducNal aichitocts weio often aiming at, but which thc\ 
no\ci attained so poifcctly ns was done at Ilalcbld 

" If it woio possible to illustiatc the Ilalebld temple to 
such an extent as to lender its pocubaiitics familial, there 
W’ould bo few things moio intoicsting oi moio instiuctnc than 
to institute a compauson between it and tbo Parthenon at 
Athens Not that tho two buildings aie at all alike one 
anotbci , on the contiiiij, tho\ foim the two opposite poles — 
the Alpha and tho Omega of aichiloctural design , but thex aie 
the best examples of thoir class, and hotw con llieso tw o extremes 
lies tho whole lango of the ait TIio Parthenon is the best 
exnmiilo wo know of pure, lohncd, intellectual power applied 
to the pi eduction of aichitectuial design Exon part and 
exmiy effect is calculated xxitli mathematical exactness and 
executed xvith a mechanical piecision that xxas nexei equalled 
All the cuix'es aie hyperbolas, pai abolas, or other develop- 
ments of the highest mathematical foims, — every optical 
defect is foreseen and pioxidcd foi, and ox^eiy part has a 
relation to every othei part in so recondite a proportion that 
xx^e feel mclmod to call it fanciful, because xvo can hardly rise 
to its appreciation. The sculpture is exquisitely designed to 
aid the perfection of the masonry — severe and godlike, but 
with no condescension to tho loxxer feelings of liumanit5’' 
The Halebid temple is the opposite of all this. It is regular, 
but xvith a studied variety of outline in plan, and even greater 
variety in detail All the pillars of the Parthenon are identical, 
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^\hllo no two (acol9 of llie Indian tomplo are tlio samo c\cr> 
comolution of ONcrj scroll is difTcrent No two canopies in 
tho whole bmldinc aro alike and e\er> inrt exhibits ajojous 
exuberance of fancj scominj; o%eri mechanical restraint 
All that IS wild m human faith or wann in human fechnf, is 
found iwrtrajcd on these walls but of pure intellect tlicro is 
Ijttlo— less than Ihero is of human feolmg in Iho I’arthcnon 
Tho great a alue of the study of these Indian examples 
19 that It widens so Imaiensoly our basis for Architectural 
onticism It is only h\ becoming familiar with forms so 
utterly dissimilar from those wo hasolnlhcrto been conversant 
■wilb that wo perceive how narrow is the imniow that is 
content with one form or ono passing faslilon I)y rising to 
this wider range wo shall iwrccire that nrchitec»uro is as 
many sided as human naturo itself andlcam how few feelings 
and how few aspirations of the human Iieart and hmm thcro 
aro that cannot Iw expressed by it* means On the other 
hand it is only by taking this wide survey that wo nppreciato 
how worthless any product of Architec*ural art Incomes which 
•docs not honestly represent tho thoughts and feelings of those 
who built It or tho licight of their loftiest aspirations 

Tho reign of Narasimlm I was equally conspicuous by Sm tmbk i 
its output of beautiful temples Among those that might 
be set down to his period arc those tlmt arc to bo seen 
at Cholasandra Honnavara Isidugnl durga Heggcrc 
Arckonda Dhornnpura Hullcl cre Tcnginaghatta Suttur, 
Nagamangala Kikkcn and Korainungala Ho also 
continued the erection of the great Hovsiksvara temple 
at hiB capital Of these the temples of BuchCsvara 
at Koramangala (Hassan District) nro worthy of special 
note for their sculptural features The imago of Kanga 
uatha reposing on the serpent at Hire Kadlur as 
wonderfully carved 

The huge Gnnapati carved out of a bouldor, tho two Si%»K»nKa 
hig Nandia its well carved doorway the Tirtha Pillar, 
dating from tho time of Hoysala king Narasimha I (middle 
M or voii II 14 
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Temple, IIGO 
AD 


Govmdcsvara 
Temple, IIGO 
AD 


Htillekere 
Temple, 1163 
AD 


of 12th centuiy), and the lotus disc m front of theGante 
Kamba at the Santesvaia temple are specially note- 
worthy, The maible figuie of Sarasvati with four 
hands in the Sarada temple is exquisitely done The 
sculptured stone tower over the Gangadharesvaraswami 
temple at this place is in the Ho>sala st^le. The figure 
of Ganapati, about 1 J feet high, kept in a niche, in the 
temple, is a beautiful work of ait. The representation 
of Siva’s mariiage with Parvati (Siva as Kalyana 
Snndara) on the inner walls of the Mukha-mantapa is 
well conceived and finely executed 

The Isvaia temple at Anekonda, north-east of Davan- 
gere, possesses ceilings and pillais, which are finely 
carved and of special design It may be set down to 
1160 AD 

The Govmdesvara temple, Hassan District, was built 
by Govmda Eaja, a Minister of Narasimha I E C. Yy 
Hassan 72 describes it as charming with its strongly 
built plinth and as suppoited by beautiful lound pillars. 
The Eavaianga doorway is beautifully carved with 
scroll work The poich built m 1180 (Hassan 74) has a 
fine ceiling with Chamundesvaii in the centre and the 
aslita dikpalalas all round. 

On the outei wall of the Kesava temple at Hullekere 
are to be seen the 24 foims of Vishnu alternating with 
well executed tunnels and pilasters In front of the tower 
of this temple, we have the usual Sala and the tiger^ 
Sala’s figure being well caived and iichly ornamented 
In a niche on the east face of the tower is a richly carved 
figure of Kesava. The image of Chennakesava is well 
carved Ceiling panels show good work The orna- 
mental doorway of this temple is in Somenahalh, not far 
away from Hullekere 
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The Soracs\nrv temple nt iiutlur Ntinjangud Tnlak is 
a three celled lIo\';ih structure built in 11G9 AD b> 
Nakimnsjft Gcncml of Namsiinln 1 It is rather a nro 
example of Hov'U’ih temple built of j,ranitc wilha cnr^cd 
tov.er built of pot ‘.tone Iheworkis ns usual elegant 
Ihc imago of Ilnrilnra in the «outh cell is a good one 

The XiikciMra temple Hne'ian district N\as built b> 
Isakiraaija in 1170 AD Ihc ceiling of the porch of 
this temple is a grand piece of workmanship 

The Brnhrats\nn temple at Kikkcri in the Krishna 
rnjpct Taluk IS deser\ing of notice It was erected (see 
Krishnarajpct 5d) m 1171 A D It is not onl> ornate m 
st)Ic but has also some distinctue features At the 
entrance is an elegant open galltrj on each side with a 
porch supported on fluted columns The sides of the 
temple are con\cx Mewed from the outside and bulge 
out so ns to widen the interior dimensions bc>ond the 
base Another feature, and one which adds considerably 
to the cflcct IS the deep indentation of the horizontal 
conrs s in the basement, and the knife edge to which 
the cornices ha\c been brought 

The Buchesrara temple at Eoramangala Ilassan 
District IS an excellent specimen of the Chulukjan 
style both in design and execution The tower is very 
artistically executed and the sculpture m front of it 
representing Sala m the act of stabbing the tiger is an 
excellent piece of workmanship both as regards expression 
and ornamentation The same may bo said of the imago 
inside the temple especially the Sarada and Ganapati 
which are wonderful works of art and which have 
lortunately escaped mutilation owing to the darkness 
of thp interior of the temple The sculptures in 
this temple are in some respects unsurpassed both 
u or voD 11 14* 
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1220 A D. 


floial and figure Among those that must be mentioned 
are the mflivellous workmanship displayed in the carving 
of the figures decorating the navai anga , the scroll woik 
at the entrances, the dwdrapdlaJcas and chouri-bearers, 
the friezes of scroll work on the outer walls of the 
mukhamantapa , the beautiful turrets above the lail, 
and above it the magnificent array of varied figure 
sculpture, totalling 811 figures most minutely carved. 
Practically the whole Hindu Pantheon is represented m 
it The Surya temple opposite to the front hall is 
specially remarkable for its splendid sculpture. Its front 
porch has a ceiling of nine lotuses The figure of Surya 
IS specially worthy of note because of its elaborate caiving. 
Around this shrine on the outer walls are representations 
of different deities, among which are two compositions 
deserving of special mention, Gajendiamoksha and a 
chain of destruction similar to the one described under 
the Belur temple The chain, in the present case, is 
thus made up — a double-headed eagle or 
attacking a saiahlia, which attacks a lion, which in its 
turn attacks an elephant, the latter seizing with its trunk 
a huge serpent which is in the act of swallowing an 
antelope — with the figure of a sage wondering at the 
sight {M A B for 1920, Plate III) According to E 0 
V, Hassan, 71, this temple was consecrated by Buchi 
Baja on the day of the Hoysala King Ballala’s coronation 
in 1173, the first year of his reign 

The period of temple construction was even greater 
during the time of Ballala II At least twenty-three 
temples may, so far as at present known, be set down to 
it. Temples originally in wood continued to be rebuilt 
in stone, {eg., Gangesvara temple at Madhuganguii 
E G VII, Shimoga 5, dated m 1218 A.D ) Tli® 
Amritesvaia temple at Amritapura (1196 AD) 
erected in this reign The construction of the Tiimuiti 
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temple nl Bandalikc (Ctrea 1200) fnlli in this reign (see 
a«/e umlcr /vofac/iuri/fit) Its ecnlpltira! prcnhantics 
have filrcstl) been rcfcrre<l to Ihc biiilding of the 
I\Ctlnri,s\‘nra (1210 AD) nnd Mrsblndm si Ilsicbul 
{Ctrea 1220 AD) nnd the Iftssm temples nt Arsikcrc 
anti Nanditssare (Cir^n 1220 AU) fill into tins reign 
Ihc other temples of this iieriod are to be seen nt 
Snssns Belgoh, licblnlalu MnsTittanahslIi Chatclnt 
tsnhalli Hinmagslur Angsdi and Ilcragu 

Of these the most ornamcntsl iR probibl> the \mntc< it- «s 
vara temple at AmnLspnm near Inntere noi\ almost 
completely in rums (Plan m Biccr J- C \ I Kadur 
Introduction p dO) It Mas erected ns Tarikerc A'i 
informs us in HOG A D b\ AmiUs, a minister and 
general under BsUah 11 Probably this name is a 
comiption for Aninta There uas a jyura named after 
him Atnrtfapura {EC VI Tarilcrc H dated 1210 
A D ) Ills name in full is giacn in the l)od\ of lankcre 
15, dated in 119G A D , as AmrilLSiara Bands 
nftiaka It is in the best IIoyKala Kt\le though the 
elaborate ornamentation of the outer Malls and some 
features of the delation arc of pccnlint design Despite 
the c peculiarities it may in some res|)ccts be taken ns 
one of the Iciling si>ccimcn8 of the Hoy sala stile Some 
features of its sculptural detail may be noted On its 
north side the ornimcntation is splendid Miniature 
pgures scroll iiork and columns of n most graceful typo 
arc its mam features The largest gupnra on the side is 
super imposed by a tiny figure of a gnruda iiith human 
legs but with an eagles face \iith outspread iiings 
apparently about to start on a flight Aboic him higher 
up 16 the sitting figure of Siia m the padmasana posturo 
(iihich 18 rare) iiith one head and six hands Aboic 
him IS the simhalalata highbr up again a figure of 
Siia in the padmasana style and aboiohim again the 
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Kedartsvara 
Temple, 1219 
AD 


simhalaldta. The figuie sculpture is extiemely limited 
and 18 piopoitionate in size to the delicate nature of the 
sculptural work exhibited throughout. On the jagati or 
railed paiapet are to be seen sculptures illustrating the 
Blidgavata, tenth Skanda, dealing with the boy Kiishna 
To the light of the noith entrance, the story of the 
Ma7id6/idmia IS sculptured, while the Udmdyanais io\md 
completely delineated on the south side of the hall. To 
the south of the mam temple and at light angles to the 
shrine is a separate temple of Sarasvati The extensive 
grounds were enclosed by a stone wall, surmounted with 
rounded parapets, but a distinctive feature was that each 
circle of the paiapet was elaborately sculptured on the 
outer face with figures or scenes in lelief Few, if any, 
of these remain intact Tarikere 45 calls the temple 
a “ splendid temple ” The pidlcdm should have once 
presented the appearance of a veritable art gallery 
Part of the north side of the temple is figured in E 0 
"VI, Kadur District as frontispiece 

The Kedaresvara temple, Hassao District, was built 
by Ballala II and his junior wife Abhmava K'etala*Devi 
at tne close of his reign, about 1219 Mr. Rice suggests, 
with some reason, that the idea of this temple was 
suggested by the celebrated Dakshma Kedaresvara 
temple at Belagami, and an inscription at Bandalike, 
close by, implies that this queen belonged to that part of 
the country The temple was endowed in 1220 by 
Narasimha II and his mother Padamala-Devi, immedi- 
ately after the death of his father (Belur, 115) A 
banyan tree which had rooted itself m the Vimdna about 
seventy-five years ago was culpably allowed to grow 
unchecked till too late. The sculptured images on the 
outer wall were thrust out by the tree and portions of 
the building were dismantled, with some intention, not 
fulfilled, of erecting it elsewhere Many of the images 
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■wore plicod m the Bin;*alore Museum an^ later man\ 
'TOoro m the no\f>a!c^\am prounds Planp ^^c^c prcpirod 
for conserMnp \\lnl rennmed of the filructurc The 
■onU name of a sculptor found in connection with it is 
Ilt\uja lcrpn5«ion considcrcil Ihifi temple to I>o one 
-of the most exquisite specimens of Hov sail architecture 
in existence and one of the most txpical If it 

-were possible to illustrate this little temple in au)thing 
dike completeness there is prokihh nothing in India 
aahich would con\c> n belter idea of u hat its architects 
*avcrc capable of acconiphshing a curious 

coincidence it w*as contemporaneous witli the I nghsh 
cathedrals of Lincoln fealisbnra and Wells or the great 
Ircnch cburcbcs at Amiens lUicims and Chartres of 
•course without nn> commumcatioo But it is worths of 
remark that the great architectural ago in India sliould 
have been the ISlIi ccntur> which witnessed nuch a 
wonderful dcsclopmcnt of a kindred stale (meaning the 
'Gothic) in Europe 

The temples of Chennakesaxa (a triple one) and 
Huinvsvara at Arakcrc which apparentU belong to this 
reign show good workmanship Ihc BiiiiRSNara temple 
has an cxccllcntl) car\cd imago of Vishnu leaning against 
the wall opposite the entrance and the Intfja is in a cell 
facing the cast 2 here is also in the temple leaning 
against the cast wall an imacc of Sur\a (the sun god) 
which 15 cxquisitclj car\cd anl nchlj ornamented The 
aillngcrs call it of course wronglj ^ inbhadra The 
tower of this temple is built of granite in receding squares 
ending in a Aufasa tcsoinbling m some respects towers 
of Pallaaa architecture but without an> sculpture what 
ever The Ramcsxura temple at Bondekere which is 
exactly III e the Bamtaxara temple at \rakero probablj 
belongs to the same period In the Gupiila Krishna 
demplc at this place there is sculptured on an inscribed 
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slab the figure of Narasimha in the act of tearing out the 
entrails of the demon-king Hiranayakasipu, and a figure 
of Vishnu below it. The inscription itself is very 
artistically executed 

Mavuttaua- The triple temple of Mahalingesvara at Mavuttana- 
which was built about 1200 A D shows artistic 
work of a unique kind. Every one of the ceiling panels 
IS beautifully executed. Delicate work of a superior kind 
captivates the eye here Several of the panels are m the 
form of lotuses with their petals arranged in beautiful 
colours, which have not faded, though nearly 700 years 
must have elapsed since the temple was built Thu 
panels over the three cells are exquisitely designed and 
executed They look like mosaic work wrought m 
various colours {M.A R for 1910-11, Para 14) 

Chat chatta- The triple temple of Chattesvara at Chat-Ghattanahalli, 

Temple, Halebid, IS for its neatness and symmetry, hard to 

3200 A D beat. It has a porch in front with a good ceiling panel sur- 
mounted by a tower All the three cells have also towers 
over them with a projection in front There are, again, 
four corner towers and one in the centre of the roof, the 
whole producing a very pleasing effect The temple faces 
the west In the cell opposite the entrance, is a figure of 
beautifully carved Vishnu , an equally well carved Surya 
(Sun) IS enshrined in the south cell , and a linga in the 
north All the cells have a sukhandsi (or vestibule)' 
which IS a rare feature m temples of this style The 
sukhandsi of the Linga shrine bias a doorway with screens 
on both the sides while the others are left open. The 
eleven panels in the Navai anga are elegantly executed, 
the central one resembling that of the porch in front of 
the Isvara temple at Arsikere This appears to be the 
only temple of this style in the State with the figure ofi 
Surya installed as one of the principal deities 
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Tlio llovbih crcnt tSiU ihc Tiger) m Ibo MnW 
■Vfrabhnam temple nl Ilnlelml is n higliK rc-ihslic piece 
of work Tiio well ac\elop<Ml fierce l>ci‘il with its ' 
tiMsted till ngint, and fuming with nngcrand nnling 
n bid for Its life is Fccn resisting with nit its might Sala n 
dagger thrust into its mouth ‘^aK s thrust has done 
its deed l>cforc the bcif* knows it not onl) is the 
mouth pierced Ihiough but abo a part of the rose is 
pirtialK Fcscrcil from the upper hp and the animat 
instmcliNcts tries to parrv the blow struck or hit tnck 
its nseailsnt b\ ppringing at one bound on him hi using 
both its forectaws winch, wnfortunalctv for the l>cnst 
ineffecluaUs strike against MKr shield in his left hand 
apparently inflicting no damage on him Salu is shown 
in a calm cool and dcht)cntc spirit silling down 
crouching on his knees and doing his work with all the 
composure of a pracliecd tiger hunter bent on his prey 
The courage of the man is writ large on his face and 
his muscular strength is b\ no means unequal to that of 
■the animal which wounded to ihn quick has turned on 
him snarling with anger but finds it is nil too late A 
pecuhanU about the representation of the tiger may bo 
noted Though htbc and well built ho is not — the 
sculptor makes ub feel — a perfect Bpccimcn of a tiger 
The qualities he lacks howeser would seem to bo 
apparent only to those well \crscd m the subject of 
perfection m tigers 

rhoartisthas in this composition followed the earliest 
version of the story as related inBclur No 371 {L C VII 
Hassan) elated m lICO A D He has caught the moment 
of sudden and uncapc'*tcd attack on the part of bale before 
the beast itself confd spring on him or the Vimi at whoso 
instance Sala acted and depicted it with consummate 
artistic skill According to tho story as given in the 
inscription rcferrul to Sala was hunting along the slopes 
of tho Sahya mountains and was astonished to see a haro 
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parsumg a tiger While coming along saying this is heioic 
soil, a holy Eishi, fearing that the tiger was coming to 
kill him, called out adam poy Sala (hit it, Sala), on which 
that valiant one, before it could step a span (gen) 
forward, slew it with his dagger (gen) This last detail 
has been most successfully brought out by the sculptor 
in this ■well known crest The original of this crest 
measures 5 feet by 3 feet and is artistically a master- 
piece 


Isvara 
Temple, 
Arsikere, 
Girca, 12^ 
AD 


The sculpture on the porch at the Isvara temple at 
Arsikere, is famous There are no figures but the delicacy 
of the work at the base will ever remain unsurpassed. 
The peculiarities (of design and construction) presented 
by this unique porch have been remarked upon by 
Fergusson 


isvara 

Temple, 

Nanditavare, 

Dhitaldrug 

District, 

Gvrca, 1220 

AD 


The ruined temple of Amritahngamanikesvara at 
Nanditavare, north-east of Male Bennur, Ghitaldrug 
District, for which there is a grant by Minister Mani- 
kanna, recorded m Davangere 69, dated in 1220 A D , is 
specially noteworthy tor its rich carving The most 
interesting portion of the sculpture is to be seen in the 
ceiling of its Bangamantapa The sculptural representa- 
tions are nine m number, arranged m three rows of three 
each, dedicated to Siva and the eight Dikpdlakas In 
the central representation — the middle one in the middle 
row — Siva is shown standing m the dancing attitude, with 
his left leg on the back of his vehicle, a recumbent bull He 
IS represented with one head but ten arms, each carrying 
a weapon of his — sfda, damariika, parasn, pd<iupata, etc. 
Beside him to the left he is again represented m his 
chatui mukha or four faces (Siva as Sadasiva-murti) 
Bound about, thickly studded, one above the other, are 
the various gods in a joyous, dancing posture, evincing 
■with intense interest the great dance of Siva In 
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the eight other representations the eight DiI patakas 
arc 6ho\\n each %Mth his appropriate consort riding 
h\s particular \cbiclc The figure sculpture is 
throughout well ctcciitcd, there being no o\crlajing of 
the details m nnj one panel A point to bo noted m 
these pinch is this at their edges, both a the top and 
at the bottom the lotus flower decoration is cunnmgh 
wrought— it being not cut through as m Assyrian art 
hut t^ing turned upwards ns m the pillars of the cast 
gatewaj of the great Slflpa at Sunchi Both in regard 
to the dchcacj of workmanship and in the handling of 
the details m each panel, the ceiling panels of this 
temple arc much more cxquisitct) done than those of the 
Siva temple at Halo Alur (See C \I Cliitaldrug 
District Introduction ti) 

The reign of Narasimha II saw more temples buiU, at ''•rt itni » 
least sesen of them being known Iho most important ^ 

of these sculpturallj and architccturnllj, is the Han 
harCssara temple at Hanhar an OTCclIcnt example of 
the Bo}5ala triple temple The others arc to bo seen 
at Bcllur Hcggcrc Haranhnlli and Basarhal, the last 
of which IS also a triple temple lor plans of the 
HariharCsvara temple see Bice L C \I Chitaldrug 
District Introduction 32 

The HarihatLS>ara temple at Hanhar was built in H»nh\r 
1224 AD bj Polulva minister and general of the 
Hojsala king Narasimha II as described in Davangcro 
25 (1224 AD) Soma the minister and general who 
built the beautiful Sumanathnpura temple on the 
Cauverj in the Mjsore District under Narasimha III (seo 
below) erected the gopura of five store} s over its cas ern 
gateway m 1208 A U as described m Davangore 36 
In 1280 A D baluva Tikkama the general of the 
Sevuna (or Yadava) king Mahadeva completed a temple 
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of Lakshmmarayana within its piecmcts, in the name of 
his king and in commemoiation of his successful expedi- 
tion into the Hoysala teiritories, as described in 
Davangere 59, (1280 A.D ) Although shorn of many 
of its ornamental features, the Harihara temple was 
fortunately not destroyed hy the Muhammadan mvadeis 
of the 17 th centuiy. On the contrary, they seem to 
have respected it as a work of art, and used the loof as 
a mosque, making a small Saiacemc doorway into the 
dome over the image of the god In Davangere 25 will 
he found an account of the decorative embellishment of 
the original building (1224 AD). In this inscription, it 
is described as “ a maivellous temple,” “ shining with a 
hundred gold Tcalasas” “ like a hill adorned with golden 
kalasas,” “ the temple of Harihara, rivalling Meru, 
touching the sky with golden kalasaf” etc. Heie is a 
longer description — 

” Brightly adorned with statues as if the womeu, the 
points of the compass, weie standing there, with gioups 
of lofty pinnacles like mountain-chains, with shining disks 
of the sun and moon, and with golden kalasas, did this 
son of a righteous Dhaima-raja Polalvadandadhipa, have 
the temple of Haiihaia made Is it a hill or the towei, is 
it the sun or a Icalasa, is it the horizon oi a wall, is it the 
famous women at the points of the compass oi gioups of 
beautiful statues, — one cannot look long at it. — thus causing 
the people to exclaim, did Polalvadandadhipa wonderfully 
make the temple of Haiihaia This is like the sun abode 
of lotuses, like gifts to the worthy in lofty fame, like lakes 
m watei-lihes of virtue, like the regent elephants in being 
hung with bells — causing one thus to say, did he make the 
temple of Haiihaia} — the Yadu king’s dandanatha, Polalva- 
dandadhipa With smiling faces, with watei -lilies, with 
smooth columns with jewelled cornices, with groups of 
tracery, with bells, and with varied captivating statuettes, 
the pillars of the ranqa-sthala were on all sides an ornament 
to the temple of Harihara ” {E G XI, Chitaldrug District, 
Davangere 25) 
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'lhGd!>on\i\ of Ihn lomplc i^nn inipo'iin^, one the iitpaonny 
Fculplnrc Ifoint pi*'*** stni in|, for iln orinnionlition — 
cIo'^cIn fo^o^^Ing the 00(1 c,'lrMng^l>^e Ihe orn'^im.ntal 
relief nttiins jn thin doon\a\ ns ifhvclnncc organic 
completeness Ihe figure ficwlpltircis exlrtineh Inmlc<l 
tbc> can be counted ofl ones fingers nnd thc> arc 
except for the couple of Dvarapnlal n Anisins under 
blos'ioming trees on either ude nt foot extremely 
linN in clnncUr A \\ord nlKiiil the Sri (or Lakshmi) 
rcprc'cnted on the door lintel ^ectns well deserved 
She IS a tnicro'copicalU fmatl figure The lotus flower 
on Inch fihe IS birch visible isver\ dehcateh indicated 
the lotus (loners in her hinds arc hsrdh mote Msibk 
and as foe the two clcplmnls one on either side 
the} can onh be just represented b\ their pirtiilh 
MSiblc heads nnd raised trunks 'ihe cxtnordinnrv 
skill shown in the portriMl of this goddess here is 
gencrall) indicalise of the high watermarl the Ho) ’‘ala 
artist reached at about this time 7 ho more claliorAtc 
rcprcscntitions of tin goddess nt the Mlnukshi temple 
at Mndun at S»nclu nnd at Udijogin whore she is 
shown in a full) developed fonii no doubt j>ossc*(s 
considerable iiicrit but the delicate touches with which 
alone she is indicated licro deserve high jiraisc Tbes 
arc the sign of the high development sculptural art 
reached m Hovsula times m ■M)sorc Higher up above 
the figure of Srt is a row of seven miniature gopuras 
with cupolas of owiafaf a tvpc on their lops Between 
tbc second and third of tbc^c gupuras is n tin) figure of 
an "ialsha under a blossoming tree indicated b) a 
branch full of flowers a similar In/x/m is shown under 
another blossoming tree Ixitwccn the fifth and sixth 
gopuras Between the third and fourth and between 
the fourth and fifth gopuras^ arc «*m7ia Jalaias (Lion s 
heads), the emblem of the Ho)6ala8 These lion heads 
are shown like the rest of the figure sculpture, m the 
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suggestive fashion characteristic of the V70ikmanship 
displayed in this great doorway The delicate touches 
of the artist or aitists who were lesponsible for them 
speak volumes of the technical skill they possessed and 
show what they could, if they chose or the occasion 
required it, demonstrate without difficulty Altogether, 
this dooway is one of the most exquisite of its kind and 
typical of the highest Hoysala workmanship of the period. 

The Lamp Pillar of the Harihaia temple is a singular 
monument of its kind. It tapers beautifully — broad at 
the base and narrow at the top. There are nine sets of 
double lamp-holders, one on either side, one above the 
other The arrangement of these pairs of lamps is strik- 
ingly effective, because they alternatively project forward 
or recede backward When lighted throughout, the illusion 
created by the semi-golden and russety lights of gingelly 
oil, waving in the open air, is rendered even more effective 
A further point about this pillar deserves to be noted It 
is not round in form, as usual, but square and entirely 
bereft of all figure sculpture. 

The Bangamantapa ceiling of this temple is decorated 
with nine representations — in three rows of three each — 
of the lotus flower, which are wonderfully true to natuie. 
Each IS a full blown flowei and its use for decorative 
purposes is of very ancient days — it appears in the gieat 
Stupa at Sanchi 

The Galagesvaia temple at Heggaie, Chitaldrug Dis- 
trict, IS a most ornate Hoysala temple. The suhhandsi 
has a beautifully carved dooiway with beautiful perforated 
screens at the sides, the lintel having a well caived 
Gajalakshmi in the middle and lions pouncing upon ele- 
phants at the end The pediment has rows of minutely 
carved figures illustrating scenes from the Bdmdyana, 
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vrhile evcrj square of the screens has tmj figures repre 
scnting the ten incarnations of Vishnu the regents of tbo 
eight directions etc The udhanan ceiling shows 
excellent workmanship It is about 2 feet deep and has 
in the middle panel 'iandaNcsaaru flanked bj Ganapati 
and bubramanja in the upper ParNoti flanked by 
Sarasvati and Lakshmi and in the lower Nandi flanked 
b) Brahma and Vishnu AH the figures arc represented 
as dancing In the interstices in the eight directions 
eight snake hoods arc shown The Garbharjrtha ceiling 
has a lotus hud 

In the Kalltsaara temple at Hcggare built in the K ii ^rara 
Hojsala stjle the navaranga which hasoni> one ceiling 
about 2 feet deep, in the centre is a lotus bud with 
three concentric rows of painted petals The Garbha 
gnha and Sulhanasi haae similar ceilings It is worthj 
of note that the paint is not gone though the temple 
dates back to at least to 1232 A D {Cbikkanajakanhalli 
27), if not to an earlier period 

At least o\cr a dozen temples were added so far as at s a \ara 
present ascertained to the list dunng the reign of v S 
Somesvara Of these three are of the triple tj pe, one of 
the quintuple tjpe (the only one of its kind so far) and 
the rest are of the single Two of the triple t>po temples 
are to bo seen at Nuggihalli the other triple one at 
Hosaholalu and the quintuple one js the Pancbalingtsvara 
temple at Go\mdanahalli bomCsvara fought against 
Krishna Kandhara the Devagiri ladava King The 
latter claims m his Dharwar inscriptions (Kan Dij 
of the Bombgy Pre&idencijf 7S) to have subdued the 
turbul'^nt Hoysalas and set up pillars of victory near the 
Cauverj But our information of the period is scanty 
and nothing so far is known about the boasted pillars of 
victorv 
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Hesa\ a and 
S6mes\ara 
Temples, 
Haranhalh, 
1234 AD 


At Haianhalli about 5 miles fiom Aisikere, theie aie 
two temples, the Chennakesava and Somesvara, which 
are also good specimens of Hoysala aichitectuic They 
were built in the 13th century In both the temples 
there are rows of elephants, etc , on the outer walls as in 
the Hoysalesvara temple at Halebid, which they resemble 
in the interior also, though they are much smaller. 
The towers are in a good state of preservation The 
Sdmesvara temple is m an unfinished condition as regards 
its exterior, probably owing to some political trouble at the 
time, portions of the rows of animals, etc , on the outer 
wall and nearly half the tower being left uncarved 
The Somesvara temple, despite its unfinished state, is a 
charming little one. 


At Basaralu, in Mandya Taluk, is the temple of 
Basaraiu, 1235 Mallikaijuna which IS a fine specimen of Hoysala archi- 
tecture founded by Addayada Harihara, Minister of 
Narasimha II. Though now called Nagesvara, it was 
dedicated to Mallikaijuna or Mallesvaia It is a large 
and striking building, with rich sculpture. It was erected, 
according to the fine msciiption in it, in 1235 A D (B.C 
I, Mysore i Mandya 121) In front of the temple is a 
high pillar bearing on the top statuettes of a man and a 
"Woman Between them is a considerable space, as if 
some figui e that was there had been removed The group 
probably represented members of the founder’s family- 
Harihara is specially credited with the defeat of the Sevuna 
army, from whom, mounted on his one thorough-bred 
horse, he captured whole lines of cavalrj\ At the two 
entrances of the temple, north and south, there arc trio 
elephants and two small tower -like structures in front, 
■^\ith several screens on either side on the "walls On tbo 
outer walls are the usual horizontal rows of elephants, 
hoi semen, etc , m succession Then comes the tov^er 
resembling that of the Bucliesvara temple at Koiamangala 
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in design and execution There is also m front of the 
tow or the sculpture rcprosenling Sala m the act of stabbing 
the tiger as at Kotainangala though the workmanship 
IS not equally striking The coiling panels m the 
navaranga show good work the central one being the 
best of the series {M A li 1909 10, Para 21) 

The last of these in Krishnarajpet Tnluk consists of 
five largo shrines in a row forming a building 9C feet 
bj 42 feet outside incasureincnt with a grand na\Q 
clear from end to end A fine inscription m Sanskrit 
(Knshnarajpot G3) shows that its construction should 
ha\c been begun in 1237 AD though it might haio 
taken some >cars to finish The entrance is at the second 
and third temples with a porch m front containing a 
Nandi 

The Laksbminarasiraha teroplo at Nuggihalh is a 
fine specimen of Hojsala architecture resembling the 
GhenDakCsa\a temple at Hdroabalh though the tower, 
w'hich is of a difTcrcnt design, is similar to that of the 
Buches^ata temple at Korainangala The frieze of 
animals etc on the outer walls arc complete like 
those of the Hojsaksvara temple and not left unfinished 
like those of the Sumts\ara temple at Hurnahalh It is 
interesting to note that unlike m other temples the 
images on the outer walls ha\o in most cases their names 
engraved below often with the name of the sculptors who 
executed them The figures on the south wall w ere made 
by Baichoga and Nandi and those on the north wall by 
Malitamma Altogether there arc 52 such short dcs 
criptive inscriptions around this temple and their period 
is about 1249 AD the jear in which the three gods of 
the temple were set up It belongs to the class of temples 
known as Tn^LilfacftaZa, or triple temple {MAh, 1998 09, 
Para 20) 
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Saddsiva 
Temple, 
Ntiggihalli 
1249 A D 


Isv \ra 
Temple, 
Isandigudi, 
Ctrca 1250 
AD 


The Sadasiva temple at Nuggihalli is a fine Hoysala 
temple which has attached to it on the south a big hall 
with a shiine of the goddess, a hall on a lower level, and 
a lofty mahadvd) a or outer gate, the thiee latter m the 
Dravidian style, (il/ AM 1917, Paia 26). 

To about this peiiod must be set down the erection of 
the Isvara temple at Nandigudi, on the light bank of the 
Tungabhadia, to the north- west of Male Bennui. This 
temple is well known for its ornamental featuies. Its 
dooiway is chiefly lemaikable for its figure sculptuie, 
which IS somewhat novel On the lintel is the figure of a 
single-headed but six handed Siva m the loyal ease jiostuie 
On eithei side aie a couple of dancing figures Next, on 
either side, is shown a figure, each riding a ijdli (or the 
conventional lion) Then comes to the piopei left, the 
figure of a tigei with its back turned to the back of the 
7/dh, on the proper left is a tigei with the head of a man 
The sides of the doorway have the usual delicate orna* 
mentation of scioll work, next a pillar on either side and 
then a single file of dancing figures, displaying musical 
instiuments in some cases, arranged one above the other 
The pillais have d^odrapdlas on them but the peculiarity 
of these diodiapdlas (Yakshas) is that they have endowed 
to them foui hands each, which is unique Similaily? 
the figures of the larger Yakshas on either side of the 
dooiway proper, are shown under leafy canopies — icpie- 
sentmg the blossoming tices of Buddhist sciilptiuc-^ 
cairjmg maces and the davuuuka intertwined with 
«:eipents m then foiu hands This adorning of four 
hands seems a development of later times The whole of 
the dooiwa} is full of figure sculpture unlike the usird 
Ilov'^ala dooiway which limits figure sculpture to the 
barest icquirements The Nandi at this temple, from 
wliidi both the place and the temple deinc tlieir nAme, 
1 ": a fine recumbent one, decorated in the conventional 
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manner ^vlutc in colour with a thick neck, hone) brown 
c>c« nhugclwd) a prominent lunnp and a bhek tail 
Ihc figure IS a elnking one 

The Chcnnakc<.'i>n temple at Arahiguppc Tiplur laluk 
IS a llojsah temple ndmimblo as innc!i for its architectural 
ns for Its sculptural work The images in it arc bcauli 
fulU carsed the artist !>eing one Honoja 

The three celled Lakshminansimhi tcmplt. at Jasdga! 
IS a topical Uo> sMa temple of this reign U is replete w ith 
sculptural work, though it is cosered in wine parts with 
chunain pla«tcr On the outer walls arc to lx* R<n the 
usual rows of Mulpture elephants horsemen scrollwork, 
Purunic scenes (con\cntionat lions) large images 
with canopies cornice turrets and eaves Alxivc the 
ca>cs all round there arc at intcnaU turrets with 
kalaias The jagati in front has the rime, four roi s as 
on the waits and aboiiC them arc to be seen a row of 
turrets and a row of columns with figures l>ctwccn os m 
the temple at Soinanalhpur Malitimma the sculptor 
of the Somnnthpur and Nuggilmlli temples had a great 
deal to do with the ornamentation of this temple as well 
as IS CMdcnccd b) the labels found on its walls 

The three curious Garuda pillara at Agrahura Bachc 
halli which cclcbratcb tlio conquest^ of &omriB\ am ending 
m hit, proclaiming liimsclf snreahhauma or Uni>ctfial 
Emperor though dated in 1257 A E rcallj belongs to 
SomCsvaras reign Krislmnrajpct 0 and 10 {C C IV, 
Mjsoro ii) which record the event make it clear that 
its celebration actually occurred m Soratsvaras reign 
— though the recording of it on stone seems to have been m 
1257 A D , three years after the death of Somtsvara 
Knshnarajpet 9 sajs — Kannaja Na>aka with his 
wives Ummattc Javanavvo and Kallavvc and with ten 
u or von n 15* 
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maid servants and twenty-one man servants, six times 
embiaced Garuda on (or from) the head of an elephant 
and fulfilled his engagement with Somesvara-Deva ” as 
his foibeais had done with Somesvaia’s forefathers This 
was, we are told, to celebrate the victory Somesvara had 
won for the Hoysala dynasty This ceremony of “kissing 
the Garuda” is sculpturally represented in the three 
pillars referred to, whrch stand to the south of the Huni- 
sesvara temple at Bachehalli These pillars are tall with 
flat capitals, each bearing the figure of an elephant, about 
3 feet long, with a figure of Garuda as the mahuf, and 
three or four people riding on each. 

CTarasimim The reign of Narasimha III saw further additions. 

[29i^2!d*° Some eight of these are at present known, of which five 
are of the tuple shape, one of the latter, the one at Setti- 
kere, Tumkur District, built m 1261 AD by Gopala- 
dandanayaka, the king’s general, and dedicated to Yoga- 
Madhava being of some curious interest The figure of 
the god Yoga Madhava is a seated one , about 5 feet high, 
with 4 hands, the upper ones bearing a discus and a conch, 
the lower placed palm over palm exactly like those of a 
Jam Tirthankara, without the dhyanamudi a or medita- 
tive pose noticed m the Yoga-Narayana image Such a 
figure as this has not been found elsewhere in the State 
In the inscription relating to the temple (Chiknayakan- 
halli 2) the god is called Yoganatha The best known, 
however, of the temples of this reign are the Kesava 
temple at Somanathapur (1268 AD), and the Lakshmi- 
Narasimha temple at Hole-Narsipur {Gioca 1270 A.D ) 
Kesava Of these, the former is famous as one of the finest examples 
Somnathapui, of l^be Hoysala style. It really testifies to the final phase 
1268 AD of Hoysala art both m architecture and sculpture 

Mr Narasimhachar devotes a monograph to it in the 
Mysore A'? clmological Series. The temple was built under 
the direction of Soma, the general of Narasimha. The 
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Icmplo IS 1 three ccllctl one Hie ccntnl shrine fftcinj, cist 
and (he other t^^o facing north and south U stands on a 
nnF<Ml terrace nl)Out (feet high ^\lnch follous thcconlour 
of the structure and in snpixirted nt the nnglo« b) figures 
of clcphanls facing outx\ard< On the terrace nins a 
courhiinl about 215 feet b\ 177 feel surrounded b> on 
open ^emndl which contains 01 cells for Cl deities In 
the centre of this couii\anl is the triple temple each 
shnne surmounted with an tlcganll) carved turret As 
originalK dosignc<l there ap|>cars to have been on either 
side of the temple, on (he terrace n pavilion now in ruins, 
besides mun) free standing images— all npparcnllv in 
tended to bcautifv the exterior part of the temple Tlio 
three shrines an. connected with the narflrfl«/ 7 a which 
in its turn is joined to the m»//iamaufo;)a The origmol 
front MOW of the temjilc situated withm an imjxistng 
court)*ard with its three (owtrsnnd ihcmanj fine figures 
before them on the terrace ahonld have presented a sink 
ing ap|>oaninco cspeciallv when set o^^amst the rising 
sun Lven m its present condition shorn of several of 
its 1>cautifMng features, (he temple viewed from (he 
eastern side presents an opjicnmnco toogmnd for words 
The sculptural ornamentation of this temple follows the 
usual IIo)Eala plan but the high water mark of perfection 
readied in it has earned praise from the most exacting 
ofwcstcrn art critics I ergusson forinstanco, considers 
Us Sculpture the most perfect of the three temples — 
Halebld Belur and bomanathpur llio elegance of 
outline and marvellous elaboration of detail that char 
actcrizc tlic three shrines forming it earned his ndmira 
tion Mr Bullock Workman describes it ns 'the most 
complete and 8>inmctr)cal, though the smallest of the 
three most famous temples of Mjeoro If anj parts 
he writes can bo called finer than others the palm 
must bo given to the three stellate towers Their height 
from the nlinth is about 32 feet and not a sciuare inch 
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of their suface is withoiit decoiation . . These 

towers absolutely captivate the mmd by their profusion of 
detail and perfection of outline , and there is no suggestion 
of superfluity in the endless concourse of flgures and 
designs To construct a building of less than 35 feet in 
height, load it from bottom to top with carving, and 
produce the effect not only of beauty and perfect symmetry 
but also of impressiveness, shows supreme talent on the 
part of the architects ” 

A few of the sculptural details only need be referred 
to here On both sides of the entrance, around the 
mukJiamantapa, the usual jagati or railed parapet, on 
which, fiom the bottom to the top, are sculptured the 
customary friezes — Elephants, horsemen, scroll work, 
scenes from the epics and the Puraiias, turretted 
pilasters with small flgures and lions intervening between 
them, finally a rail divided into panels by double columns, 
containing figures between neatly ornamented bands 
Above these come pierced stone windows or perforated 
screens A large portion of the rail illustrates the story 
of Prahlada as told m the Ptirdnas. From the coiners 
on both sides of the entrance, where the railed parapet 
ends, begins m the middle of the outer walls, a row of 
large images with various kinds of ornamental canopies, 
and continues louud the remaining portion of the temple 
Below this row of images, come six horizontal friezes 
The first four are identical with those on the railed 
parapet, but m place of the next two on the latter, the 
walls have a frieze of maJca? as (sea-elephants) surmounted 
by a frieze of sw'ans Above the row of large images 
runs a fine cornice ornamented with bead work, and 
above this again a row of miniature turrets over single 
or double pilasters surmounted by ornamental eaves 
The number of images on the outer walls is 194, of 
which 114 are female and each is a work of art Illustra- 
tions of these will be found in Mr Narasimhachai’s 
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nionogmph abo\c icfcrrctl to Of the fourth frjorc from 
the Iwttom cMlctl thoPurunicfnc-o the portjon running 
round the wjuth cell reprc^nls jjccnc'i from the 
Jiavulijana that around the eel) scenes from the 
lihagaraia and tint around the north cell pccncs from the 
Mahnbhilrata Ihe oriynal Ki e^vn mingc m the shrine 
Ins disappenrtsl but some idci of its excellence iim\ 
l>c derived from the l»cautiful figures of Tanurdana and 
Vt-nug pila that arc still to l>e found in the two other 
sinctuanes Ihe imrarowi/a Ins six ceiling panels and 
the mulhnmaninpa nine lour pillars Mipi>ort the 
former and fourteen the latter Select aiews of Ixith 
panels and pillars will lx* found in Mr Namsirnhachar fi 
monograph For a*nrict\ of design or Waula of orna 
mentation thca stand «nri\aUe<l c\cn among the !>cst 
of the Iloasala specimens in their lines The ornamcn 
tation of this temple was largcU m the hands of 
Malhtamma the great artist who \sns responsible for 
the beautification cf the Lalshmmarnsimhn temple at 
>tuggiha)h 

The reign of Ballula III provtKl a troublous one 
ending in the oaerthrow of hishingdoin The misfortunes 
which overtook him are fiillv rcllcctcd in the practical 
cessation of building nctiait} during his period Lxeept 
for two temples — so far ns is now known— erected about 
the first } car of his rule nt Hcdatnlc there arc none 
others to its credit 

At Mosaic Hassan District there is a Hovsnla temple 
of great beaut} and splendid sculpture All the ceilings 
are claboratcl} carved with intricate geometrical patterns 
and highlj complicated designs Iho delicate tracer} 
■work on the walls rcscinblo whnt is to be seen m the 
Amritesvara temple The ceiling of the fiont porch is 
flat and richl} carved The square shape has been 
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Chenna- 
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converted into an octagon which, again is reconverted 
into a square The ashtadikpalakas are carved on the 
sides of the octagon and there are figures oi musicians 
on the sides of the square On the bottom of the cential 
slab, a big full-blown lotus flower, and in the centre of it, 
the figuie of Gajasuramardhmi are carved The temple 
has been assigned to the 13th century {M A B for 1924, 
Plate X) 

The Yoga Narasimha temple at Mudgere is in the 
Hoysala style Though small, it is phenomenally well 
carved The navaranga is very beautiful, the pillars 
being massive and finely chiselled The soffits of beams 
have all got flowers carved m the centre, and the ceilings 
are deep and dome-like and are really excellent m 
workmanship. In no other temple of such small dimen- 
sions — for the naval anga is only about 14' square — has 
so far been seen such an exuberance of the sculptor’s 
ait exhibited. The ceilings aie all full of intricate 
geometric designs and are crisp in outline as if wrought 
only yesterday {M A B for 1924, Para 25). 

In concluding this section, a few leading examples of 
Hoysala sculptural art, with a comparative estimate of 
then excellence, may be fittingly set down. The estimate 
in each case is based on a study of like images in other 
paits of India It is hoped that this section will enable 
a more widespread study of the Iconography of Mysore 

The Chenna-Kesava^temple at Belur typifies the Cha- 
lukya-Hoysala School, distinguished from the other schools 
by its extremely florid style of ornamentation and delicate 
tracer y m details 

The TJchchista Ganapati at Nanjangud is much like 
the Ganapati image m Nagaresvaiaswami temple at 
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Ivuinbakonam Ilhn^ four hands cnrrjing Iho anl u$a, the 
pasa Uiu tlhanus and tho lana 'llio proboscis of the 
imago 19 touching tho pri\atc parts of tho goddess ^^ho 
IS sitting on his left lap Uho goddcis is Vighticsvnn 
and according to the Uitara A«miA«( 7 rtma she should bo 
sculptured bcautifull) She is, as required represented 
nude and rearing ornaincnts One of Ginapitis arras 
IS used m embracing the DCvi about her hip 

Ihc imago of Nrilta Ganapali in the no>RolL8\nrn 
Icroplo atllalcbtd is a representation of Gantsa as dancing 
According to \gamic wrilcra aGantsa imago of this tjpo 
should ha\c eight hands m fic^cn of which it should hold 
the pain tho a«/u*i cakes tho Ai/f/idra (a kind of axe) 
the dauta ihetataya <a quoit), and tho augidtya (a ring) 
tho rcranimng hand should bo frccU banging so ns to bo 
helpful to tho xanous iiioNcinontfl of the dance Iho 
colour of tho body of this GanCsa has to bo golden 
yellow To show that it is a dancing figure it is sculp 
lured with tho left leg slightl) bent, resting on the 
padtnasatia and the right leg also bent and held up m 
the air Though eight bonds are required according to 
the Agamic writers m tho sculptures gcncrall) of this 
figure onlj four hands ore to be seen excejH m tho 
Nritta Gnnapati figure (in stone) at tho llojsalcsvara 
temple Balcbld This is a vcr> fine piece of sculpture, 
perfect m modelling os well os execution and pleasing in 
effect The imago carries m six of its eight hands tho 
parasu, pasa vwdaha j}alra daniot earpa and perhaps 
also 0 padma One of tho eight hands is held in tho pose 
danda hasla, while the corresponding left hand is in tho 
vismaya hanta pose and the proboscis carries a lotus 
with its stalk and a few leaves attached thereunto 
Above the head an umbrella has been sculptured and 
the head itself is adorned with a very artistically wrought 
haranda ynahttia Below the seat is worked out a mouse 
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as if engaged in the act of eating np a few of the mddalcas 
(cakes) thrown on the floor On either side of the 
mouse we see the figures of a few devotees sitting with 
offerings in their hands, while on the left and light of 
the image of Ganapati are some musicians playing upon 
drums and other instruments — to help the dance 

The characteristic details of ornamentation, the minute 
and clearly traceable workmanship in the carving, the 
excellent and beautiful, though conventional, sculpturing 
of the various figures marks the Varaha image in the 
Channakesava temple at Belur as belonging to one of the 
most attractively artistic schools of a late period We see 
Varaha here with twelve hands — usually sculptured 
Varahas have only four hands — m the right six of which 
he carries the sula, thrust into the body of Hiianyaksha, 
the ankusa, the glianta, the kliadga, the chakra and the 
hdna in the order from below In two of the left hands, a 
fruit (lemon) and the khetaka are seen, and something 
which IS held in the third left hand cannot be properly made 
out , the fourth left hand gives support to the hanging 
leg of the Devi, while the fifth carries the sankha and 
the sixth IS held in the vismaya pose This Varaha is 
treading upon two aswas — notice their round eyes and 
tusks, and also the sword and shield in their hands, — 
who are shown as lying crushed under the feet of the 
deity In front stands Bhumidevi, whose head has been 
unfortunately broken away, with her hand in the aniah 
pose 

The Yoga Narasimha figure is the principal image in 
the Narasimha temple near Halebld. In this figure, the 
two upturned hands carry the sankha and the chakra, but 
not the gadacjnd thexx^dma as required by the Silparatna. 
In respect also of having the sankha and the chain a sculp- 
tured near the two hands made to rest upon the knees, 
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tins tljfTcrft from Iho ilcpcnplion pl^en in tint 

nutliontj The ^\orknnnOnp Icivcs nothing to be 
<lc«nrc(! The ngi^ po*:ltire representing the unstmHblc 
firmne*?^ of the nnml of i ytn nml shownng n vcr> Rlnct 
'idhcrcncc to ell the prc^jeriiicd dcliih i*! in feet \%rought 
w l>cnntifull> tint no praise enn lx* too intich in np 
preciation of the f^kiH anJ nbi!it\ of the Fculptor In 
the jirnhhilcaU 8urTO«n<ling l!ie miige there nro Pculp 
ture<i the ten nroMrjt of ViMinii Tl c padrrtUana upon 
which lu\Ma Nannnnhi is requirctl to Imj scatctl h 
here absent an<l instevl of it we hive onK n msed 
in frontof which the Crtnic/n Innrhchana or the 
Blinding GarticU emblem is rorl cd out in the 
posture to imhcatc that the dicU resting on the pedestal 
18 Vishnu Mark the wingR of thin GaruJa which ore 
full fle<lgo<l Ah usual this Gartuh is lialf bird (upper) 
and half human (lower) with human feet The nh^htlv 
bent head to the right bIiowr he ih readv to Btart on 
hi8 flight with Vishnu on his back This is BlnkingU 
illustmtisc of hiR fitronglh and of his readiness to 
shoulder hiB burden at the wonl of command 

The IJoasala sculptors in presenting god Triaikrama Trin 
have followed in their work the descniition of it ns 
given in relation to the Chaiurcim%ati muriatjah or the 
twenU four images of Vishnu beginning with that of 
Ktsava All the images in this group of twcnlj four 
forming a class arc standing figures of Vishnu with four 
arms Iho aarious images arc distinguished from one 
another b) the arrangement of their saiiUm chalra gada 
and f)a(lma Among these images that which holds tlie 
gada in the back right hand, the chalra in the back left 
hand the sankha in the front left hand and the padma 
m the front right hand is declared to bo thcimaoC of 
TriMkrama The rule regarding the different arrange 
ments of the four weapons aboNc noted is intended to be 
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observed only in relation to the class of images which 
are called clmtui vimsah-murtayah , therefore a real 
Trivikrama figure which is outside this class, need not 
be in accordance with that rule Somehow the Hoysala 
artists have committed the mistake of applying the rule 
to a Trivikrama image not belonging to the class of 
twenty-four images, i.e., to an image (single) dedicated 
by itself m a shrine intended for it The same 
“ mistake ” has been committed by the artist of the 
Trivikrama image (Stone) at Chatsu, Jaipur District, 
Marwar. {Vide T. A Gopmatha Rao, EHI I. 
Plate 111 figure 1 P 175) The Trivikrama images at 
Belur and Nuggihalli are striking pieces of workmanship 
of the Hoysala peiiod The smaller one represents the 
image to be found m the Chennakesava temple at Belur, 
while the larger one represents the one at Nuggihalli 
These two images are typical of the extremely florid and 
highly decoiated art of the times to which they belong 
They are both accurate in piopoition, natural pose 
and attitude The elaborateness of the workmanship 
in all the richness of their ornamental details is such as 
to extort the admiration of even the most adverse 
critic. The designs of the sankha, chakra, and other 
weapons are admiiable Justly was Ruvaii Nandiyabba, 
the artist, proud of his skill, and engraved his name on 
the pedestal so that posterity might know it and remember 
it Practically speaking there is almost no difference 
between the two pieces of sculpture. In these two 
images, however, the figure of Trivikrama is made to 
stand on the left leg, and it is the right one which is 
stretched out to measure the upper regions This is m 
accordance with the Silparatim, though actually in the 
best known classical sculptural representations of this god 
(at Ellora, Mahabalipuram, Biidami, etc ) it is the right 
leg on which the god stands and the left is the stretched 
out one In the Belur image, over the right foot of 
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" TrjMkmmft sjta Iho hoars long bcinlcd Brahma ssashmg 
it vrith the ssatcr of the cclcstm! Ganga winch is shown 
to 1)0 flowing down therefrom m the form of n riser 
The idea of the riser is suggested m the sculpture b> the 
fishes tortoi'^o, etc , sshich areshossn in it Below the 
right leg of Tnsikroma stands Ganidn ssith his hands in 
the oiyafi pose and himself licing in the Alitlhliana 
Over the head of 1 risikrama is the usual finds carved 
creeper design sshtch perhaps stands in this instance 
for the lalpaXa tree required to bo worked out in 
» compliance ssilh the descriptions sshich are giscn m 
Agamic works In the Nuggihalli sculpture howescr 
the AofpoAa tree is not represented in this conventional 
manner hut is worked out cxactl> like an ordinarv tree 
On the tree the disc of the sun and the crescent of the 
moon ore shown as if shining from above On the left of 
this image of Trisikrama is a mal^^ figure sshose idtntii) 
cannot be made out These tsso images of Trisikmino ns 
also the one sshich is found in the Calcutta Museum, have 
their uplifted leg going up to the nasd 

Gann Gopala is a snrict> of Krishna image In this oin* < 
Krishna is conceived to be delighting svith hiB enchanting 
music the hearts of the cossherds the cowherdcsscs and 
the coss 8 who arc his companions In the rase of this 
^ image the rapture of music has to bo clear!) depicted on 
the face and thej nro m consequence gencmll) so vorj 
prettj ns to attract attention According!) Gana Gopala 
IS represented as gcnerallj surrounded bj cossherds and 
cowhcrdesscs himself standing erect svith his left leg 
resting on the floor and the right leg is thrown across* 
behind or m front of the left leg so as to touch the 
ground with the toes The flute la held m both the 
hands and one end of it is applied to the mouth The 
head is usually ornamented with a bunch of peacock 
^ feathers while the body of the figure has three bends 
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The Halebld image fairly tallies with this description. 
But there are no cows, calves, cowherds or cowherdesses 
neai about it It is a detached piece of sculpture pro- 
bably removed from some ruined temple at Halebld 
and IS now set up with other images in the walls of the 
Kedaresvara temple This circumstance accounts for 
the absence of these inseparable companions of Krishna 
as Gana-Gopala Nothing but the highest praise is due to 
the artist for the perfection of his work and the resulting 
beauty of the image He has produced a figure which 
IS almost feminine m its beauty There is the visible 
appearance of deep musical rapture on the face of 
Krishna as he is depicted here with the flute in his hand 
The happy face and the well carved hands and bngers 
disclose in a remarkable manner the high capacity of the 
sculptor The characteristically minute workmanship in 
relation to the jewels and the drapery which prevailed 
in the Hoysala school is exemplified here at its best 

The presentation of Govaidhanadhara Krishna at 
Nuggihalli and Halebid is typical of the Hoysala school 
The Nuggihalli one shows Krishna as holding aloft 
the Govardhana hill with the right hand, while m the 
Halebld one, it is the left hand that is used for the 
purpose Accordingly, the body of the former image 
is bent to the left and that of the latter to the right 
In both cases, cows, cowherds and cowherdesses aie 
shown to be seeking shelter under the uplifted hill, 
which again is represented in both cases as having on it 
trees, wild beasts and hunters giving them chase The 
Nuggihalli sculpture was executed, according to the label 
engraved below it, by Baichoja of Nandi, who bears the 
bii Ildus or distinguishing titles of honour meaning that 
“ he IS a rod of diamond to the hills representing the 
titled rival artists” and also “the destroyer of the 
mosquitoes making up all the titled architects ” Many 
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of the pcutpluni dcoorflltonn in tlic temple nt Nupgilmlli 
appear to have l>een executed h% thin able nrhst 

Amonj; the J 000 names h\ asliith \ jfchnu is prai^ctl ci loi 
24 arc the more inn>ortant CorrcvjKJhflinp to these 21 
names imapcs of \ lOinu have Ixen found fculplurcd in 
the \niKhnava temples »ituafed in thi old IJoanla land 
ovherc indciv! (hes arc met with more fre<jucntl\ than 
cl cwhcrc All thcH? 21 arc \cra much alike thca arc 
all standing rij,«:c« with no bends in thi Ixxh posse sing 
four hands and ndomed with the AiriM — (crown) and 
other usual omamenta each c( lliem sUnda upon a 
paiir’iitrtun The dilTennce b<‘twren nn\ two of ihf^ 
imajjjfs has to Ik* mad out b\ the wa\ in which the 
*ari7)ia ihccArt/ro the and the padrfrt arc found 
distributed among their hands It is worths ofnot^tlnt 
the number of possible ptnimtntionB of four things tal cn 
four at a lime \n cxactls twcnlv four and the order in 
which the pcnnulaiionB of lhe«e four articles among tho 
four hands is to be observed is in passing ns m a circle 
from the iip|>cr right hand thence to ihrnpiK'r left hand 
thence to the lower left hand and thence lasth to the 
lower right hand I or example tho imsgc of Vishnu 
which holds the sant ha^ ehal ra gada and padma in the 
four hands in the order mentioned above beginning from 
the upper right hand end ending with the lower right 
hand IS repre entative of Ktsava In nil these Iwcnt) 
four cases the arrangement of these four things m 
relation to tlic four hands has to bo ob'^erved in tbo sanio 
order The Udpamandana gives the 21 names of ^ ishnu 
and the corresponding arrangements of the four articles 
in the four hands 

In all SIX out of twent) four are found illuBlrntcd 
Eculplurall> in the Chcnnakcsavaswami tempio at Belur 
Thej- are Ktsava Mudbava GOvinda ModhuBudana 
Han and Sri Krishna respectivclj Of these tho first 
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image, that of Kesava. is one of the very best specimens 
of the Hoysala school of sculpture, and is m an excellent 
state of pieseivation. It was set up by Santaladevi, the 
chief queen of Vishnuvaidhana of the Hoysala dynasty, 
in the Ilappe-Chennigaiaya shiine in the Chennakesa'va- 
swami temple On the base of this image, and in the 
fiontiei ]ust over the head of Gaiuda, is a smgle-line 
msciiption m Sanskrit wiitten distinctly m Kannada 
characters mentioning that Chennakesava, who brings 
peace to all the created beings in the world was set up by 
Santidevi, queen of Vishnu This image now goes by 
the popular name of Kappe-Chennigaraya and is not in 
^uja. In the ptahhdvah might be noticed, with the 
help of a magnifying glass, the sculpturing of the ten 
avatdias of Vishnu as also of the eight dikpdlasov the 
guardians of the cardinal points The other five images 
are found sculptured on the walls of the central shrine 
of Chennakesavaswami in the same temple It may be 
noticed that the first five of these six figures wear the 
makara-Jcitndala, the last alone has the i atna-hundala 
given to it. All the images are well executed, and bear 
evidence of trained workmanship 

The figure of Garuda beneath the image of Chenniga- 
raya (or Kesava) is exquisitely done It is in the anjaU 
pose, wings are outspread and full, and in deep bJialti, 
yet ready at any moment for the word of command 

Two pillars m front of the inner entrance of the 
Sermgapatam temple, known as Ghatai mvisati pillars, 
have sculptured on them the 24 murtis above mentioned 
with labels giving their names inscribed below 

A likeness of Dattatreya is found sculptured on a wall 
in the Halebid temple The three deities — Brahma with 
three heads, Vishnu and Siva — are standing in a loio, 
each with four hands Brahma has only one neck. 
Brahma is not associated with a Devi, though Vishnu 
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nnil SiM nro Tlie lime fipirc^ fir<* ^ull caned nndlbc 
general cfftct pnvluceil h n pleiainf, one Ihongh tbe 
Ajmcrc ftone, rcprc^tnlin; the three dciliea in 
jy>slurc in n mu in inn^terK in iti finj^h the IlalrhM 
clone hard to heat for the dclicato uorknnnahip it 
cxlubiVfi (fife T A Oopinalha lUo f f/ f 1 2 '’j2) 

The repre^entatjon of riak>ihtn{nnrn\‘nna m the lavini 
ChennigarnM temple ft‘ lleltir rnlirth m nccordancc '* 
avith Sanaknl nnlhonlKa Lai ahini m on the left lap of 
Nimwana uho la cmhracmjj her uith hia lower left 
hand \i«hnu han the naual aacajwna in hts handa 
The godde*5a Siddln uearing nil her ornaincnla ctanda 
•uilh a cAomorn in hand to the left of Lakt^hini N«rn\ana 
Gartida iH below and i« endowed with and m in 

anjatt po c rcadv to An The tvorkinanOiip is commend 
nbla good cst>ccialU the dignified conlcmplnlive poso 
giacn to Iwth Lakshim am! Saraaana The cpjrit of 
senice is avnt large on the face of Oaruda 

The figure of ITajagnsa found m the \uggihalh It y»cTirt 
temple u as Bculpturcd hv Mnllitammaand isawondcrfull} * 
expresRiao piece of work Ulic standing figure (\hRhnu 
with the horses face) is in a sinking iiose— liis right 
hands holding his right implements of warfare as required 
h) the Sanskrit aanters Bcloaa his feet is shown as 
I>ing down in an alqect condition tho Ihikshnsa with 
a sword lo hand and a shield who is doubtless tho 
Haaagrha Kakshasa defeated and thrown down 

The image of Adimiirti found in the Ivuggilmlh XdEmartt 
temple is tho work of Baicln ja of Nandi It is a losolj ''urkI* ‘H' 
figure sculptured b> a master hand almost exact!) m 
accordance with tho Sanskrit text writers In this piece 
of sculpture Adirnurti is seen seated on tho serpent Adt 
Stsha under a tree The hood of Adi fetsha has seven 
M or VOL ii 16 
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heads and its body is coiled into three turns Adimuiti 
has his left leg folded and resting upon the seat and his 
left front hand is stretched out on the left knee The 
right leg of the image is let down hanging and the right 
front hand is seen resting upon the serpent seat The 
sanhha and the chakta are held in the left and right 
hands respectively Below the seat and on the right is 
the figure of Garuda m the dlidhasana posture with its 
hands folded in the anjali pose On the left are the 
figures of Brahma and Siva also standing in reverential 
attitude There is another figure in front of those of 
Brahma and Siva , its head is broken and m its present 
condition it is difficult to guess as to whom it represents. 
The figure of Adimurti is decorated with all ornaments, 
which are caived m a very elaborate manner 

An image of Jalasayin is found m the central shrine of 
the "V ishnu temple situated in the middle of the village of 
Halebid It is sculptured in a manner worthy of the 
subject The representation is generally in keeping 
with the authorities Laksbmi is, as required by the 
Agamic writers, seated near the feet of Yishnu, while 
what appears to be the figure of Bhiimidevi is seen 
seated near the head One of the left hands of the 
Jalasayin is held m the kataka pose The weapons are 
not represented as their personifications, but are treated 
as actual weapons. In the corner near the head of 
Vishnu IS a small figure seated with crossed legs, it 
appears to represent the sage Markandeya, who is 
reputed to be immortal even at the time of the deluge 
Above the figure of the reclining Jalasayin are sculptured 
the ten arafil/ as as described in the BVipamandana , it 
IS interesting to note that the avatdras, Matsya and 
Kiiima, are represented by a fish and a tortoise 
respective!}, and the incarnation of Buddha is shown ns 
a Dhyani-Buddha and the Kalkyavatara is showm as a 
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lonn riding n hor*c Ncir the foot of Vishnu stflnds 
what IS cMdcntlj (he figure of Garudn with hands held 
in the aiynfi 

1 he figure of Kan Ynnda is nn effective representation h*ri\»r»<3j 
of the Rtor% fts told m the lihagarata Pimma of the 
rescue of nn elephant from the grip of ti crocodile, at the 
water 8 edge of n tank The crocodile was a Gandlmna 
who had l^cn cursed to become a crocodile and the 
elephant was originalls a Pnnd\an ling who had l)ccn 
curscil to become nn clepliant IJieir sub‘^cqucnt trans 
formation into a Gandhann and n king bv the touch of 
Vishnu are also shown scpamleU Ihe water of the 
tank IS shown in the imditional waw lines 

Vishnu (in this piece of sculpture) is seen riding on 
the shoulders of Garuda with the c/ia/ra in his back 
right band the padma in hi6 front left hand and the 
gada in the front right hand The uplifted right hand 
IS supposed to be in the act of hurling the ehn) ra against 
the crocodile which has caught hold of the leg of the 
elephant Gajtndra The feet of Vishnu rest iiiwn the 
opened out palms of the hands of Garuda Below 
Garuda IS to be found the afllictcd Gajtndn prating to 
Vishnu with its trunk carrying a lotus m it and kept 
uplifted The figure of the crocodile is seen apprehend 
ingwith the powerful teeth the hind legs of the 
GajCndra — so efic ti\e is ihe grip of the crocodile that 
GajCndra is seen tremhlmg on his fore legs On the back 
of the crocodile is seen ihe chakra of Vishnu and a seated 
human figure in the anjah pose The chaf ra shows 
that Vishnu 8 weapon has killed the crocodile while the 
human figure shows the Gandharva into which the 
chakra has transformed the crocodile The human 
figure sitting cross legged at tho bottom repiescnts the 
transformed elephant — the Bandyan king The crocodile 
and elephant are full of life while Garuda—half man, 

M or VOL II IG* 
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half -bird, cairymg the sombre and seiious Yishnn, ready 
to rescue his elephant devotee, who is praying to him 
with the lotus flower at the tip of his trunk, — is cut out 
with consummate skill, bringing out the sense of service 
so characteristic of him 

At Hoysalesvara temple Manmatha has a bow of sugar- 
cane in his left hand and an arrow of flowers in his right 
hand To his left is Ins wife Rati holding a fruit in her 
right hand and a lotus in her left On the right of 
Manmatha is his standard bearer, but Vasantha the 
personification of Spring, his friend, is not shown, though 
required according to text-writers 

In the Nuggihalli sculpture, Ivlanmatha and Rati are 
shown, but without the standard bearer 

The Aditya image at Nuggihalli is of the South Indian 
type and not of the North Indian It has four hands, in 
the front two of which lifted up are found carrying half- 
blown lotuses and the back ones are seen carrying the 
chaJcia and the sanlha The seven horses and Aruna 
are sculptured below the foot (of Surya) In this 
representation, the image has no footwear, but the 
attendant goddesses are there on either side The 
Suryanarayana figure at Belur has two hands, carrying 
chaha and sankJia At the foot, there are seven horses 
and their driver Aruna Both these representations of 
Surya are characteristically Hoysala in their general 
ornamentation, etc 

The representation of Vina Sarasvati follows the 
Eemmahdimya of Mmhandeya JPuidna, holding in her 
hands an ankusha, a vlna, an akshamdla and a pustaka 
(book) Sarasvati is apparently here looked upon as a 
Sakti of Siva The dancing Sarasvati is surrounded by 
dancing figures 
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The linage of J3ra/»ma jn the IIojfinksMira temple nt 
HalobTd is in the cnrl> Iloxsila sUle Brnhnm la repro 
Ecntcd ns n stintling figure nmlcr n %cr\ nrtisticnll) nnil 
dehcalclj canc^ uml):clKftnd;»ra6/Munft iml ornamented 
with liciutifulU wrought jcwcllerj lie carries in his 
hands an aAs/mmafa D,f(isa lhc«r«/ and the ^n/ca nnd 
a lamandala On either side of Bruhmn stands a ihii 
carrying a e^MMiara perhaps lhc\ reprecont bnrasvnti 
and SrtMtri It is a tNpical piece of sculptural work 
The dignit} and beating o{ the three licaded face is 
remarkabU unprcbsiae while the sense of proportion 
displaacd in its execution lca\cs no doubt n« to the 
greatness of the artist who was responsible for it The 
four liands according to the PUpamatidnua represent 
the four 1 edas, tbe four and the four I or/m5 

Kshtlrapala is the protector of cities and Milages 
Hia temple should face the west His image should bo 
made standing with three c\cs and mav possess 2 S 
G or 8 arras The suioie image has 2 or J orins In 
the «africforin it should be of pacific look In this form 
the colour of the image should bo while If them arc 
four hands there must be a lhadgn m thu back nglit 
hand and the ghania m the back left Imnd or sala and 
lapala or snla and ghanta Tcsjgcctwc]) The two front 
hands should be in the carada and abhaya poses The 
hair of the should bo $tanding erect all round the 
head and should be of blazing red colour The figure 
must be standing excel on a padmapitha and adorned 
with different kinds of snake ornaments Nuditj is the 
most characteristic feature The dog is said to be the 
vehicle of KshCtrapala Bhairaaa is the other name of 
Kshctrapala who is represented by Agamic writers as 
an aspect of bi\a — one ten thousandth part 

The image of Kshctrapala at Halebid is an excellent 
one and is true to the abo\e Agamic description except 


Unhmt 


K«h Inp Ii 
ilfclebU 
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in regard to the instruments in the hands. It is 
pacific m look, nude, has standing hair on head, etc 
The dog IS near by standing on one leg, the other being 
up-lifted. The figuie is a chaiacteiistic Hoysala piece 

ima Dakshmnmuiti is Siva repiesentcd as a teachei of 

ngud Diusic and other sciences As Siva taught these 

branches of study seated facing south, he came to he 
known by this name— “the lord of south ” This aspect 
of Siva IS as remarkable for its peacefulness as the 
Niittamuiti IS foi ]oy fulness In all Hindu temples, 

both Siva and Vaishnava, the niche on the south wall of 
the central shrine should have the figure of Dakshma- 
murti enshrined in it In sculpture, Dakshinamurti is 
viewed in four different aspects, viz , as a teacher of 
Yoga, of vina, of jiidna, and also as an expounder of 
other sastras {Vydlchijdnamurti). This last is the most 
frequently met with in temples The image of Dakshi- 
namuiti in the Siva temple at Nanjangud is, so fat as its 
sitting posture goes, in the yoga form — its legs being 
bound with the body with a yOgapatta But m fact it is 
a unique combination of all aspects of this deity— 111 ^, 
the yoga, the vlnadhaia, and vydkhydna forms It is 
the yoga form because its sitting posture is the yogic , 
vlnadhaia because it carries in its back left hand a vlna, 
and vyakhydna because its front right hand is in the 
chinmudra pose and the front left hand carries a palm- 
leaf book The figuie is seated below a banyan tree and 
the Idnchchana, the bull is carved in a counter-sunk 
surface on the pedestal in front Below the seat and m 
the middle of it is seated a Lmgayat priest who holds in 
his left hand a hnga. On either side of this guru are 
his disciples with their hands in the anjali pose A 
prabhdvali runs round the image, on the joints of which 
are standing one on each side a izshz with the hands in 
anjali pose Though this piece of sculpture cannot 
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coiHpirc With IbaV ftnc ina^Urptoce' o( DaUhmnmurU 
tint 1*5 to !>q P'*cn nl I)(^parh {•‘cr V A Gopmalhi Uio 
J 77/ II I 2^*^) tboro k this lo Ix' noU<l Ihil the 
Nanjanfpid piece net uanlinf, in the phib«ophic calm 
of ila face— the one Ihin^ that la inMated wjKin 1>\ the 
J^gama* m connection a\ilh the jK>rm\al of this tfciU 

YnalnblnNfihanamurli \n the inoal |»opijhr repreflcnti Vn »i»» 
ttouo(St\rt the Mpect m a\hich he i« h Id m the htfihe»!t ' 

acnernlion In the annual fcativaU in honour of fei\a 
one da\ la devoted to tVim I JAoim I ver\ where elae in 
Ihcportmal of Ihia tnurti the Ajjnmic dc^ciplion of 
Stva flandinR a^ilh hi« right leg firm on the ground 
aMth the Bali l>ehind hitn» etc Ina Wen followeil In 
the llnlehld piece Sian »r aetn nding tie Bull Sni 
depicted m it la ntao cmhmcmg PnrMiti lor the rc«t 
it IB ft t>pical IIo\Mla piece An clibontcK carved 
jiraMiJra/i goes round it 

Itnaannnugrfthanmrti is tlie representation of Siva and lunnirn 
Puraati on Mount Kailas being lifted In Uii\ana (I or 
storj see r // J , II i 217 ) I’lvrvati trembles nnd clasps kp«T* 

Si\Tv in embrace who rc assures her h\ tightening his 5'Sr'' 
grasp of her lie presses the mountain h) Iho great toe 
of his foot which fixes the mountain firmh ns of old and 
pma down Itnaana underneath Ruaana cries foe one 
thousand jears Oicnce the name of Itmniin from Jiara^ 
to cr) ) singing hj inns in praise of Si> n v. ho presented him 
with a sword at lus request and let Uuu return to LanKa 
The finest — most realistic and natural — rcjircsonlation of 
thisformofSiNaismtheDasiivalttmcascfttLllumf/ H T 
Plate Wn) That m the Bhuma bena caNc m the same 
Ellura ca^cs lacks the spirit and roahsm of the former 
(Plato In) But for clftboraloocss of carving it is hard to 
1>cat the sculptural representation of this manifestation of 
Siva, m thf» Hojsala piece on the south wall of the central 
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shiine of Chennakesava Temple at Belur Though 
the Elloia piece lefeLiecl to above is one of “ the finest 
pieces of sculpture extant m India,” this one at Belur 
IS great by reason of its delicate workmanship It 
IS a most elaborately carved piece of sculpture and is 
characteristic of the Hoysala style The Kailiisa mountain 
IS so minutely carved as to accommodate in it a large 
number of gods and goddesses and all sorts of animals, 
from the elephant down to the snake On the top and in a 
finely caived mandapa ate seated Mahadeva and Parvatu 
surrounded by a number of other deities who are praising 
him Below the mountain is to be seen Havana in a^ 
kneeling posture trying to lift up the mountain, as m 
the Elloia caves He carries a sword in his hand, perhaps- 
the one presented to him by Siva, after his liberation 

Gajasurasamharamrrrthi represents the destruction of 
an elephant asm a by Siva and his wearing the skin of the 
elephant. The story is told differently in the Kurma and. 
other Puranas The mam story is the same in all The- 
sculptural representation of this Mrirti, which is to be seen 
in the mahanasika or ornamental facade of the Amritesvara. 
temple at Amritapura, is ” a unique piece of patiently 
and elaborately carved sculpture ” In this, Siva has- 
sixteen arms, a large number of them being broken , from 
what remains it is seen that they must have held the 
pasa, danta, tnsfcla, alisliamdln. and kapala Two of 
the hands are seen holding the skin of the elephant. 
Surrounding 4he figure of Siva is the skin of the elephant 
in the form of a p) abhamandala On the top of this- 
skin, and beginning from the right and ending on the left 
are the figures of the ashtadihpalaJcas or the guardians- 
of the eight quarters On the right of Siva is the four- 
faced Brahma playing on the vina with two hands and 
carrying in the other the kamandala and the sruk and 
sniva ' To the left of Brahma is a four-armed person,. 
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v\ho cannot l>c Mirroundin^j the drum called 

Janiha To the left of Siva h stamlmg nmIIj 

Eix Inndfi iNNo arc ph>m{^ upon Ihi flute, while the 
romammgfoiircam Ihc^aai^rt chafra padn a'\x\<\gct(Ia 
*3 hca ii ftlfio another four armed fjj,ure standing to the 
left of Viftmu, which ftl*^ cannot lie idcnlificd AU these 
four figures arc so rarxnl as to suggest the notion of 
dancing ^\tlhm the fold of lh<* I'km of the eh pliant 
arc the l)i\i and tin Gani«i to tin right of Sun and 
ISandi the huh and Itlirmgi to the left At the toot 
of Si\a lies the head of the elephant enr/fn killed h\ Inni 
llic hc-id of ‘'iva js ornamented h\ a mandnln of jatas 
and the he wears is adorned with a garland 
of fiktths and a snndar garland in \ orn on the neck \ 
large number of meet) executed ornaments arc on the 
pcrw5n of the image of Sua Abo\c the ;>rrt6?njrrth is the 
simhatataia which is h\ UscU a striking piece of work 
Sisa m this representation is in the silting tosal ease 
pose until cm rcprc-cnlalions at other ''Oulh Indian tern 
pleswhcrc he issliownslindingwiUi his right leg planted 
on the head of the elephant anura Si\a m these latter is 
invested onl> with eight arms Cl icle 1 III 11 IDI and 
Plates ) The face of Sis a ns here porlrn} cd is a silent but 
speaking one full of the philosophic calm indicated b> the 
half closed down looking c\cs — winch betoken Sisaa 
composure after the destruction of the afturii 
The Murti os represented at the Ilcjs-ilcssara temple 
at Ilalebrd hos also sixteen arros each being msested 
with some well known weapon of Sis a or object closcK 
connected with him while the two hands arc scon 
holding the elephant s skin \s at Arantapura 8i\a is 
seen m the Bitting rosal case posture with his right leg 
down on the nmras head and the left leg bent a little 
downward The convolutions of the elephant s proboscis 
IS \crj roalisticallj depicted impUmg the fierceness of 
the fight m which the n««ro did not accept defeat 
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Silently The skm of the dead elephant is seen as a 
prahhdmandala On the right of Siva are four famished 
creatures {dakiins) praising Siva, while on his left are a 
troupe of male and female mnsicians sounding drums 
and other musical instruments The facial expression 
of Siva in this representation is one of philosophic joy — 
quiet and subdued —depicted by the slightly bent head and 
half-closed eyes, the mouth being lit by a suppressed smile 

The representation at Belur of the Seven Mother 
goddesses, female counterparts of the gods, who took part 
in Siva’s conquest of Andhakasura, is an impressive one 
These aie — Brahmani, Mahesvaii, Kaumaii, Vaishnavi, 
Varahi, Indrani and Chamunda They are the counter- 
parts of the male gods — Brahma, Mahesvara, Kumara, 
Vishnu, Varaha, Indra and Yama They are armed 
with the same weapons, wear the same ornaments, ride 
the same vehicles and carry the same banners as the 
corresponding male gods In sculpture, according to one 
authority, Biahmani should be represented like Brahma} 
Mahesvari like Mahesvara, Vaishanavi like Vishnu > 
Varahi as a short woman with an angry look and bearing 
a plough as her weapon, Indram like Indra, and 
Chamunda as a terrific woman This last goddess should 
have her hair m a dishevelled condition, should possess a 
dark complexion and have four hands , she should wield 
the ti isula in one of her hands and carry a kapdla in 
another. All the Mdtrikas should have two of their 
hands held in the vu) ada (boon-giving) and abhaija (fear- 
abating) poses, while the othei two hands should carry 
weapons appropriate to the male counterparts of the 
female powers They are shown seated upon padmdsanas 
in the sculptures There is little difference between the 
sapta-matrika group at Belur and that at Ellora Bach 
begins with Vlrabhadra, playing on the ,Fwo, and ending 
with Vmayaka (Vide E H I 1 u 383, Plate cxliii) 
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I’lrffAn/snnd viahtaaftf aU ncro ns common diiringtho 
HojF-nh tunes 'IS during the previous and succeeding 
nges Mnn\ of tliom %\crc uppirenlls set up in mcinorj 
of men ^^ho fell in recovenng cows \shich Ind been 
stolen Cillle mids seem to ht\\c l>cen n fivountc metho<l 
of harrjing in bonier districts or between the followers of 
hostile chiefs and Mllngcs C Mysore i MnUnlh 

78 nnd 112 dated m 1183) A Vlnhal jmticularh well 
sculptured is near the temple nl Album liptur 
laluk It shows caparisoned horses elephants etc It 
IS dated m 1395 A D {Tiplur *4) One of the usual U pc 
IS m the pruAura of the Buclusanra temple ftl*oul 0 feet 
high with four panels the second from the liotlom 
showing two warriors in celestial cars the third a /in<;a 
and the fourth, UmumahLsaara m the centre flanked h\ 
Brahma to the laght and Vishnu to the left It l>cani 
inscription i C V Ilassan TO date<l about 1180 

An unusual kind of slrakal, which wan apparently 
much iwpular at the time ond nculptural representations 
of which arc aaailahlc may howc>cr bo noted here It 
IS the Upeof Mrakal knownas ^tdetalrgodu or 'ofTonng 
the springing head An instance of this is the xJrakal 
lying in a ficl 1 to the south w cst of the hill Pagudsalubctta 
atSiddapura Chitaldnig District and dated m the reign of 
Balliila II It clears up tht meaning of the phrase Side 
talc godu used in connection w ith the now prohibited rite 
of hook 8W inging The reference is to a custom frequently 
alluded to m inscriptions according to which a deaoted 
servant (man or woman) took a vow that ho or she 
would not survive his or her patron and sacrificed him 
self or herself on the occurrence of the patron s death 
This was done m several ways But in this particular 
instance a bowed elastic rod was set up behind the person 
with its end attached to the top knot of the hair so that 
the head when cut off sprang up with the rebound of 
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the lod The insciiption on this Virakal is Molakalmuru 
12, dated m 1215 AD which lecords the ciicumstances 
undei which a woman gave up her life in this manner 
{E.G XI Chitaldiug) 

Jainism has long been one of the chief leligions of 
Mysoie. Its influence probably dates from a period long 
anterior to the introduction of Buddhism, sometime before 
or during the reign of Asoka as signified by the discovery 
of his edicts in this State It is also probable that the 
existence and influence of Jainism stood in the way of 
the more rapid progress of Buddhism in the land There 
IS reason to believe that the first structures raised for 
religious purposes by the Jams were in wood and it was 
only in later days, when the use of stone became more 
general, that the old structures were converted into stone 
chaitydlayas There is more than one specific reference 
to this conversion in the extant inscriptions {Vide E.G 
VII Shikarpur 136 dated m 1068 A D and Shimoga 4L 
dated in 1122 AD) This process of conversion was 
apparently going on even as late as the 11th and ]2th 
centuries From the first of these two inscriptions, we 
learn that Lakshmana, the Minister of Somesvara II, 
the then Chalukyan Emperor, at the instance of Santi- 
natha, his Minister at Banavasi, built of stone the 
Malhkamoda Santmatha Basadi at Baligami, which was 
till then a wooden structure. He also made grants of 
land to it, which formerly belonged to other basadis We 
are told he also put up a stone pillar at the great gateway 
of the temple recounting his names and titles {E G. 
VII. Shikarpur 136) The second inscription referred to 
above is one of Nanniya Ganga, which mentions the 
interesting fact that Dandiga and Madhava of the Ganga 
line had established on the hill of Mandali a basadi. 
For this basadi, the kings of Ganga line had, we are 
told, continufd to provide the offerings and afterwards 
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caused it to bo built of wood Bhujabala Gan^a Permadi 
Dc\a Nannijae folbor, mado this lasadt the chief 
of all the ha<adi^ hitherto existing or in future to be 
established in the Ldatore Se\cnt> of the Mandali 
Thousand giMng it the name of ^inf/nda hn%adi (htcral\\ 
the Crown and endowed it with certain lands 

This ba'^adt appears to have been known also as the 
Paitada ttrlha ha^adi In Saka 1027 (or A D 1105) 

Bhujabala in honour apparentl} of great victories won 
b\ him over his enemies and as a thank offering 
granted farther lands to this ha^adt for its dailj offerings 
and a%or8hip and (or the food of the saints (Itishis) 
attached to it Ilia son Kanni>a con\ortcd in 1122 A D 
the wooden hasadi of his grand father into a stone one 
Tor the promotion of the (Jam) faith, he further erected 
the liurah and other hanadi^ altogether twcnt> five 
chaitydlayas to all of which grants appear to ha\c been 
made A village appears to hft>c grown up around the 
Patlada lasadt called Basadilmlh the customs dues of 
which seem to have been granted to it {EC TTI 
Sbimoga i Shimoga 4) 

The earliest references to 7am monuments accord Xhecatiie<!i 
inglj go back to vcr> carlj times Leaving aside the 
period co\cred b> Chandragupta and his son Asoka 
about which our knowledge is still fragmentarj v\o find 
the first definite references to Jam monuments m the reign 
of the Ganga kings The monuments erected by them 
or during their time fall under the three classoa of — 
Jinalayaf, hastis or chaityalaya^ which are temples 
dedicated to one or other Jam saints called iirthankaras 
free standing monuments like the Gummata Image and 
stamblias or pillars and memonal slabs or Vtrakah 
etc The first definite mention of a Tam temple is 
contained m the Manne Plates of the Ganga king 
Mara8imhadatedin707AI) (JS C IX Nelamangala GO) 
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Mardsimha’s general Srivijaya, we are told, caused 
to be made “ an auspicious Jinendra temple, lofty, 
immaculate, suited to its (Manne city’s) grandeur ” and 
granted to it a village The Devanhalli Plates of the 
time of Sripurusha record a grant to a Jam temple called 
Lokatilaka Kandachchi, after the queen of Prithvi 
Nirgunda Baja, to the north of Sripura, which, it has been 
suggested, was near Gudalur, now included in S E 
Wynaad, Nilgiiis District, but oiiginally a part of Mysore 
(E 0 IV, Mysore ii Nelamangala 85, dated in 776 A D ) 
Jinsiayas the bastis Situated on the Chandragiri hill probably go 

back to the 8th century Among these are the Santmatha, 
the Suparsvanatha and the Paisvanatha bastis. All 
these are m the Dravidian style of architecture' and each 
contains an image, that in the Santmatha being a 
standing one 11 feet high , the image m the Supars- 
vanatha bash is about 3 feet high and is canopied by a 
seven-hooded serpent and flanked by male chauri-bearers ; 
and that m the Paisvanatha bash is the tallest image on 
the Chandiagiii hill, being about 15 feet high and is 
canopied by a seven-hooded serpent The so-called 
Chandragupta bash on this hill, attributed to the great 
Maury a Emperor Chandragupta, is the smallest on this 
hill and consists of three cells standing m a line, with a 
narrow veranda m front, The middle cell has a figure of 
Parsvanatha, the one to the right has a figure of Padma- 
vati, and the one to the left a figure of Kushmandim. 
In the veranda, there are Dharanendra Yaksha at the 
right end and Sarvahna Yaksha at the left There is no 
doubt that this is one of the oldest buildings on this hill, 
probably going back to the 8th or 9th century A D The 
Chandraprabha bash on this hill, m which there is a 
figure of Chandraprabha, the eighth Tirthankara, with the 
figures of his Yaksha and Yakshini m the sxikhandsi is 
apparently the bash which the Ganga king Sivamara, 
son of Siipurusha, built on this hill, according to an 
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inscription cngmcd on n rock c!o*ic to it {/ C II 
Sn^ana Bclgotn llS) Ihis 6rt<fi nccortlm^l> mnv Iki 
referred to the bc^mnin^, of the Olh ccnlur\ The 
ChntnundaruM also on this htll i« not onh one of 
the lar^c^il hut al^o the ino«^l handsome of all 6rtifi5on 
it both in sljle and in dccoraliac featuren It \sas 
according to an in^riplion recentK found at its outer 
entrance founded hj Chanmndarain who Ret up the 
colo'^sus on the larger hill The pono*! of this hutiding 
muftbc nhont 082 M) Its outer ^^alW arc dccoralc<t 
Mith pilasters and crowned with throe fine frio’xs one 
of snnll ornamental niches the second of the heads and 
tranks of yiVit inoUlj m pairs facing each other and 
the third of larger ornamental niches \ ith Roalcd Jina 
and other figures at intervals The up|>cr klore> of this 
temple was, it is gathered from an inscription on the 
image of P«rsvan»t!ia in it built b> Jmadtvanna son of 
Chamuodara^a Its period iua\ l>e as Kuggcsled h\ 
Mr Narasiuilmchar, ^05 A l> The son apparcntl) 
adorned his fathers structure b> adding nn upper Rlorc> 
toil The outer walls of this upper slorc> arc also 
ornamented with ihrcc friercs similar to those found on 
the walls of the lower temple Ihe Rixt) four of 
Panasogo arc apparcntlj \cr) ancient as the Ganga 
King Murasimha I who ruled between DCl 97l is 
recorded to ha\e made a grant toil The Chenguha 
King RnjCndrnchula Nanni ChengaKa afcudalorj of the 
Cbola king Rujtndrachrila, is said to have rebuilt them 
about the middle of the Hth centUrj The two ruined 
bastts at Angadi Mudgero taluk standing in a line and 
facing north ma> represent llo^sala buildings of an 
early type There is scarcely any ornamentation on 
them They may mark the transition from Chulukya to 
the purely Hoysala style Behind them arc m a row the 
inscriptions in 17 C VI —Mudgero 9 to 18 the oldest 
being No 11, a Jama epitaph dated about 1000 A D 
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Stambhas 


Huge 

Brabmadeva 
Pzllai, 974 
AD 


Tyagada 
Biahmadeva 
Pillar, 983 
AD 


Of the flee standing monuments of the Ganga period, 
one at least, the stanihhas, is eailier m date than the 
great Guramata image. These stambhas are of two 
kinds, Manastambhas and Biahmadeva Stambhas 
Manastambhas are pillars which have a pavilion at the 
top containing standing Jma figures facing the four 
directions These differ from the Brabmadeva pillars 
which have a seated figure of Brahma at the top. 

The Kuge Biahmadeva Pillar was set up as a memo- 
rial pillar m honour of the Ganga king Marasimha II 
This lofty pillar stands at the south entrance to the 
enclosure on the Chandra gin Hill at Siavana Belgola 
with a small seated figure of Brabmadeva on the top 
facing east It had once eight elephants supporting 
its pedestal m the eight directions, but there are only a 
few now left An old inscription (E C II Sravana 
Belgola No 59) engraved on the four sides of the 
pillar, commemorates the death of Ganga king Mara- 
simha II, which took place m 974 The period of the 
pillar cannot therefore be later than that date. 

The Tyagada Biahmadeva Pillar is a more beautiful 
and greater work of art It is decorated with a graceful 
scroll of fine bell-shaped flowers and the beautiful flower- 
ing climbing shrub, the far-famed honey-suckle It 
rests on a base beautified by figure sculpture — elephant, 
tiger and bears at its top. This pillar may be fittingly 
compared with Asoka’s far-famed pillars, especially with 
the one at Allahabad which has a graceful scroll of 
alternate lotus and honey-suckle It is said to be sup- 
ported from above in such a way that a handkerchief 
can be passed under it Chamunda Eaya set it up , an 
inscription on its north side gives a glowing account of 
his exploits. It must, therefore, be set down to about 982 
A D Hergade Kanna, according to an inscription on its 
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south Bide had an Inhsha made for it— about 1200 A D 
On the south Bide, at the base, arc figures sculptured 
on It Of these figures the one flanked b> chauri 
bearers is said to reprecont Chumunda Dilya hims'’lf and 
the figure to liis left is said to reprcecnt his guru 
NCraichandra Ncmichandm, it is utated ^^roto the 
Gommata Sara a Prakrit a\ork for the instruction 
of Chamunda Itaja the great minister of the Gnnga King 
Rajamalla The other figure (sitting) to the left of 
Chamunda Ba)a is probabt} that of an attendant 
Chamunda Raja is sitting in the case posture 

The greatest monument of the Ganga period is the 
colossal statue of GommatCsaara at Sra\ann Bcigola, 
which proclaims for all time their long swaj o\or 
Mjsoro and Chamunda Raja a religious faith The lull 
on Yibich it stands IS the larger of the two at Sra\ana 
Bcigola and is known ^anouslJ as Doddabettn, Indragiri 
and Vindhj agin It is about 3,347 feet abo\ctho level 
of the sea and about 470 feet nbo%o the plain at its foot 
A flight of about 500 steps cut in the granite lock leads 
up to the summit of the hill upon which stands an open 
court surrounded by a battlomcntcd corridor containing 
cells each enshrining a Jina or other figure This 
again is surrounded at some distance by a heavy wall a 
good part of which is picturesquely formed bj boulders m 
their natural position In the centre of the court stands 
the colossal statue of Gommattsvara about 67 feet in 
height The imago has been frequently described and all 
that has been known or said about it has been brought 
together bj Mr Narasimhachar in his scholarly and well 
illustrated edition of E C II Sravana Belgola to which 
every one should turn if any infoimation is required about 
it What follows 18 mamlj based on it supplemented by 
a few notes mainly confined to sculptural details 
gathered on the spot while on a visit to it 
M or YOIi II 
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The image is nude and stands erect facing north. 
The face is a lemaikable one, with a serene expression 
The hail is curled in shoit spiial iinglets all over the 
head, while the eais aie long and laige The figure is 
treated conventionally, the shoulders being very broad, 
the arms hanging straight down the sides, with the 
thumbs turned outwards The waist is small. From 
the knee downwards the legs are somewhat dwarfed. 
Though not elegant, the image is not wanting m majestic 
and impressive grandeur The figure has no support 
above the thighs Up to that point it is represented as 
surrounded by ant-hills, from which emerge serpents , 
and a climbing plant twines itself round both legs and 
both aims, terminating at the upper part of the arm m a 
cluster of berries or flowers According to the Jamas, 
the plant is Madhari {Gccrtnei a-racc7msa), a large creeper 
with fragrant white flowers, which springs up and 
blossoms m the hot weather It appears to be known as 
KddiL gulaganji m Kannada The pedestal is designed 
to present an open lotus. The face is the most perfect 
part artistically and the most interesting as well The 
statue was caused to be made by Chamunda Baya, 
Minister and General of the Ganga King Bachamalla, 
between the years 974-984 AD, probably about 983 
A D Many inscriptions on and near the image fix up 
this fact The height of the statue may be put down at 
67 feet and not 70 feet as was supposed by Buchanan- 
Hamilton or 60 feet-3 inches by the Duke of Wellington 
This statue does not suffer m the least when compared 
with others of its kind One of these is the deserted 
statue of Gommatesvaia at Sravanagutta, near Ilvala 
(Yelwal), in Mysore Taluk It stands on the top of a 
small rocky hill and seems nearly 20 feet m height 
This statue resembles the one at Enur, (m the present 
South Kanara District) which is about 35 feet high, in 
being represented by a grave smile, but differs from the ' 
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other Kno^^n elatuc*? in liaMiig cadi hand resting on the 
hood of a full\ formed cobra V creeper liuncs round the 
thighB and arms while the cobra with expanded Iiood 
forms a «5apport for cadi hand 1 here are no mscrip 
tions at the place to show its peno<l I he nearest lama 
inscription is one nl Itastipura Balagnia hohli (/Cl 
MjForc I bormgapatain 1 1 1) which refers to the setting up 
of a ba*fi of rarfi\ad«.\a b\ the gandas of Kurigahalli 
m bakha 1 U5 (AD 1393) The image max therefore 
with some probabilitx be rcfcrrc<l to the 1 llh cont«r> or 
about too jeara later than the Gommata The ] nur 
statue was set up m loOt AD b\ litnma Uaja of the 
family of Chumunda at the instance of Chiiniklrti 
Pandita of Bclgola The statue nl Karkali {11 feet "i 
inches) was creeled in 1-132 A D bj Vira Pimdjn at the 
adxicc of Lahtaklrti of Pnnasogc This statue was 
moxed to the spot where it now stands The two latter 
statues arc identical with the one at Sraxana lielgola in 
(be wa> m which thc> arc represented but difler as 
stated before considcrabl) in ttm fcatiucs of (ho face 
Of the accessories of these images the anthill with 
serpents issuing from them which surround the lower 
limbs and tbo climbing plant which twines round both 
legs and arms arc worth) of notice Tlic> arc found in 
all the three statues and arc intended toR>mbo)iso the 
complete absorption m penance of the ideal ascetic until 
the ant hills arise at his fect and crccpin^, plants grow 
round his limbs Despite the general agrccracut m the 
sjinbolism crnplojcd in all the three images the Bclgola 
statue IS not onl) the oldest id date of execution and m 
height but also the most remarkable from its striking 
position on the top of a verj steep hill The difficult) 
mxoKcd m evolving a statue of the kind from a solid 
ma s of rock might easily be imagined It is a perfect 
example of the sculptors art of the time to which it 
belongs Whether for boldness of conception or for the 
M or VOL II 17 * 
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manner in which the idea underlying it, the idea of 
man’s victory over his Karma, of a Kevali m perfect peace 
with himself and all else in the universe, has heen 
translated into artistic terms, it stands altogether 
unrivalled On both sides of the image of Gommata, a 
little to the front, are two chauri- bearers, about six 
feet high, beautifully carved and richly ornamented, 
the one to the right being a male Yaksha and the other 
a female The Yaksha to the right is a standing figure as 
beautiful and as majestic as Manjusri Bodhisatva referred 
to in Grunwedel, 200 He is in royal dress, wearing a 
crown, carrying a chauri m right hand and a fruit m the 
left. To the left is the female chauri-bearer, similarly 
with royal marks, chauri in left hand and fruit m right 
hand — the positions being reversed — also standing The 
Dwarapalaka to the left of the enclosure has four hands — 
in three of which he holds maces of different kinds, while 
the fourth is in abhaya pose (left hand) This is altoge- 
ther a figure of imposing height and size. 

The pillared hall (mantap) in front of the Gommata is 
decorated with nine well carved ceilings Bight of them 
have figures of the Ashta dikpalakas (regents of the 
eight directions) m the centre surrounded by other 
figures, while the central one has m the middle a figure 
of Indra holding a kala^a or water vessel for annointing 
Gommatta The ceilings are artistically executed, and 
considering the material used — viz , hard granite — the 
work redounds to the credit of the sculptors Brom the 
inscription in the central ceiling (H C II Sravana 
Belgola, No 221) it may be inferred that the hall was 
caused to be erected hy the minister Baladeva in the 
early part of the 12th century The central panel, 
square in form and devoted to Indra, deserves a special 
word or two This panel is exquisitely done, replete 
with figure sculpture and scroll and trelhs-work. 
Indra’s figure is enclosed in an inner circular panel cut 
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out within IhcFquirc inncl the four corner; Ixjtwccn 
the Lucuhr nnt\ squtvrc ptneU \>ctng tvGcrnccl with 
sunha hiatal The four corners of Die square anil the 
four central points of each Rule of it arc ilccontcil with 
Btnaller panels GcaolcA tolhceii,ht rcj,ional go^s— Is/ifa 
(fiApiifa/as—cach ruling Ins \chicle ^uf tnthoul Ait 
con«or< hfj /us lu/c (as in the Hale Ahir and Nanilitaaaro 
panels) Isirruli is curious to Rtale, on the left shoulder 
of his schicle— Man Curious nlMS to note that Indra is 
again represented in these panels ruling his \chiclc the 
elephant In the inner circular panel, tndra is 
represented Rtanding— a fine, hamlsomo figure— as it 
should be according to Agamic writers on Iconographs — 
adorned with Ainft (crown), Awnrfilflj (earrings) 
IPira (garlands) heyRra (wristbands etc) and other 
ornaments and draped in his garment He has two cscs 
and lout hands in two of which he carries the watet 
Aa/ara and m the other two he holds his mstnimcnts— 
the ja/ t/ra m the left and the ru;ra m the right Sur 
rounding him on either side, arc six male attendants 
plajmg on musical instruments of one kind or another 
Indra has not been gi'cn his vehiclr AirH\ala here— 
perhaps because ho is here supposed to have got down 
his \ chicle to honour (jommata pouring the water on 
him from the Kalasa The enclosure round the Gom 
mata was built b> Ganga Raja about 1117 AD The 
cloisters around tho tioinmata enshrine fort) three images 
—except for two, all of them represent the twenty four 
Tirlhankarus some being repetitions, haMDg been set up 
at different times bj devotees A set of twentj four was 
set up by one BasavistUi about 1200 A D These 
embclhsbracnts add to the grandeur of tho place Oppo 
Bite to Gommata outside tho enclosure is a Brahmadt\a 
pillar with a paMlion at the top about 0 feet above the 
ground Itxel enshrining a seated figure of Bruhraa 
Below this pavilion stands the figuie of Gullakajajji 
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about 5 feet high and holding a gullakdyi in both hands — 
a well built imposing figure. Both the pillar and the 
figure were caused to be made — so tradition says — by 
Chamunda Raya The Akhanda hdgthi, so called be- 
cause the whole doorway is carved out of a single rock, 
was also caused to be made by Chamunda Raya The 
lintel, which is elaborately carved, shows a seated figure 
of Lakshmi with flowers in her hands, and elephants on 
either side, bathing Lakshmi and not the floioers m hei 
hands The two shimes of Bharatesvara and Bahubali, 
on either side of this doorway and the grand flight of 
steps leading to it, were the work of Bharatesvara, about 
1130 AD. To the right of this doorway {Akhanda 
hdgilu) IS a big boulder, called Siddhara Gundu (boulder 
of Siddhas) on which are incised several inscriptions, the 
top poition being sculptuied with rows after lows of 
seated figures representing Jama pwms— some of them 
having labels below them giving their names These 
figures may be compared to what Grunwedel {Buddhist 
Art in India, 196-197) styles “ the never-ending repetition 
of Buddha figures in the buildings of later Buddhism ” 
The Buddhas and Bodhisatvas on the lock-temples at 
Ellora are of this sort “ In this way an endless and 
altogether monotonous pantheon arises, with vague, 
merely allegorical names, and constant change of attri- 
butes Nov/, as it was considered a salutary act of the 
best kind to represent as many Buddha figures as possible? 
all artistic activity naturally decayed, and after a time 
theie were only reproductions of the established type 
that were more or less good, and more or less influenced 
by native style Rows of Buddha figures were employed 
m the decoration of temple facades, while rocks were 
turned into terrace-reliefs filled with Buddhas, and caves 
filled with thousands of Buddha statues of all sizes,” as for 
example at the Pegu Caves near Pekin and in N. China 
On the analogy adduced, these Jama images multiplied on 
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Siddhara Gundu should ha\e been later additions Thej 
probablj belong to tho 14th centur> to which the 
Siddhaia Basti refers itself This is a small temple 
enshrining a seated figure of a Siddha about 3 feet high 
On both sides of tho figure stand two fine inscribed pillars 
each about C feet high The> are similar to the inscribed 
pillars m the Mahunavami Mantapa on tho Chandragin 
Hill and show elegant workmanship especially at their 
tops which are m tho form of a beautiful tower The 
inscription on the pillar to tho right (of tho Siddha figure) 
IS No 254 {E C II Sravana Belgola) which relates 
to the epitaph of a Jam teacher named Pandit irj a who 
died in 1398 the composer being Arhaddusa The bottom 
panel of tho tower represents a Jama teacher seated on 
one side of a thavanakolu (stool) giving instruction to his 
disciple seated on the other side The second panel 
shows a seated Jama figure The inscription on the 
other pillar (No 258) commemorates the death in 1432 of 
another Jama teacher named Srutamuni the composer m 
this case being the Sanskrit i>oet Mangaraja Tbo base of 
the pillar is rj ell carved but is destitntc of figure sculpture 


No reference to the GoramatCsvara can be considered to Fergni 
be complete without the classical description of it by orS’ 
Fergusson In his well known History of India and 
Ea'itern Architecture (II — 74) he observes a® follows — 

The st'itues of this Jama saint (Gommata) are among 
the moat remarkable works of natue art m the south of India 
Three of them are well known and have long boon known to. 
Europeans That at Sravana Belgola attracted the attention 
of the late Duke of ‘Wellington when as Sir A Wellesley he 
commanded a division at the siege of Sermgapatam Ho like 
all those who followed hua was astonished at the amount of 
labour such a work must ha\e entailed and puzzjled. to know 
whether it was a part of the hiU or had been moved to the 
spot whore it now stands The former is the more probable 
theory The hill is one mass of granite about 400 feet m 
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height, and piobably had a mass or Toi standing on its sum- 
mit — either a part of the subjacent mass oi lying on it This- 
the Jains undertook to fashion into a statue 58 feet in height, 
and have achieved it with marvellous success The task of 
carving a rock standing in its place the Hindu mind never 
would have shrunk from, had it even been twice the size , but- 
to move such a mass up the steep smooth side ot the hill seems 
a labour beyond then power, even with all their skill in con- 
centrating masses of men on a single point "Whether,, 
however, the lock was found zn sztu or was moved, nothing 
grander or more imposing exists anywhere out of Egypt, and 
even there, no known statue surpasses it in height, though, it 
must be confessed, they do excel it in the perfection of art. 
they exhibit.” 

The following is taken from "Workman’s Thtough Toioii 
and Jungle, 82-84 — 

“ It is probable that Gommata was cut out of a boulder 
which rested on the spot, as it would have been a work of 
great difficulty to transport a granite mass of this size up the 
oval hillside It is larger than any of the statues of Eameses- 
in Egypt 

The figure is standing with shoulders squared and arms 
hanging straight Its upper half projects above the surround- 
ing ramparts It is carved in a fine-grained light grey granite, 
has not been injured by weather or violence, and looks as- 
bright and clean as if just from the chisel of the artist 

The face is its strong point Considering the size of the 
head, which from the crown to the bottom of the ear measures 
SIX feet SIX inches, the artist was skilful indeed to draw from 
the blank rock the wondrous contemplative expression touched 
with a faint smile, with which Gommata gazes out on the 
struggling world f 

Gommatesvara has watched over India for only 1,000 
years, whilst the statues of Eameses have gazed upon the Nile 
for moie than 4,000 The monolithic Indian saint is thousands 
of years vounger than the prostrate Eameses or the guardians 
of Abu Simbal, but he is more impressive, both on account of 
his commanding position on the blow of the hill overlooking 
the wide stretch of plain and of his size ” 
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An in'^cnplion inclmlotl mi C IT SrflMinn Bclgoln, inTriUpcf 
new edition, nml rcfjistcrtd ns >»o 231 ( H5 of the old 
edition) of nlxiul 1180 A D which ir m the form of ft 
short Ivnnnadft poem m iimiRo of Gomnntft coniiMDscd b) 
the Jam j>oct Bopinna ftUo cnllcd SiijanuilimRi fur 
nishcs (ho following particulftrfi about Gomnmta — 

IIo Nvni llio fon of riinidixft or tho fifR* 'Brllitinlftm 
and tho iounper brother of Bharntx Hir o‘hcr tiamo wan 
Bfthuhah or Bhujalnh Tliorc wan a Rtnifxlo for empire 
Instwecn the brothers which rcsuUe^l in IlAhobali RonerotiRlj 
handmfi over the linrdoni of Iho eartli to tlic defivlwl elder 
brother and rcMnnfj from the world In onler to do jwnnnc'' 

Ho thus became a Kigali and allnmed such eminence b> Ins 
Mc'or> o%CT tnnnfl that Bharala crcclcil at VandanapJm an 
imago m Ins form Ikiw Icngtiis in height In course of 
limo iho rcpion around tho imago im\ing liccomo infcslwl with 
innumcrahlo kukluta tarpas or cocVatnccs 
tho Blfttuo camo to bo Vnown as KuVluUsvnn ItaflcrwanU 
became maisihlo to all except the initiatcil But Chftmuuda 
lUjA liftMtig hcanl ft discnption of It set out with tho dornro 
of seeing it binding howoicr that tho joume> was l>c>ond 
his ivwcr owing to tho distance and maccosilnhlj of tho 
region ho rcsoUotl to erect such an imago himself and with 
great effort succeeded in getting this statue mado and sot up 

The same inscription describes Gomnmtft lluis — 

tthen an imago 18 >cr> Mtj it ma> not ha\o l)oaul> 
when possessed of loftiness and rcallicaut) it ma> not ha\o 
supernatural power loflmens real lieautj and mightj su|>cr 
natural jiower !>cing all united m it how worth> of worship m 
tho world IS Iho glorious form compnrahlo to itself of 
Gommutf 8s ara Tina I hen it is said that a (tho artist of 

tho gods) Indra and tho lord of serpents are unahlo rcspcctw elj 
to draw a likeness to take a full mow and to undcrlnko tho 
praiso of it who olso aro then able to draw a likeness to tako 
a full MOW and to undertake tho praiso of tho matchless form 
of wondrous bcaut> of tho southom Kukkut69\ara ? Tho 
famous world of tho Kftgas alwajs forming tho foundation tho 
earth tho base tho points of tho compass tho walls tho rogioa 
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of hoavon tho loof, the cars of Llio gods abovo iho towois, and 
tho clustoi of bulliant stais the inner broad ]o\\cl-awning, tbo 
l.bieo woilds enlightened by .Tina’s sayings have tlius become 
tho abode of GommatCsa Is bo of matchless beautj ? ho is 
Cupid , IS bo mighty ? ho is tbo conqueror of tbo omperoi 
Bbaiata, is ho liboial? ho gave back tbo wliolo earth though 
ho had complotoly conquoied it, is bo free fioin attacbmont? 
he is ongagod in ponatico and contents himself ^Mtb tbo two feet 
of earth given to him , is lie possessed of poifoct knowledge’ 
ho has dostiojed tbo bonds of lanna , this said, how exalted is 
Bahuballsa* No man shall take jiloasuio in killing, lying, steal- 
ing, adulteiy and covetousness , if bo does, he will lose forever 
this world and tbo next Io> GommatadCw a looks as if proclaim- 
ing this standing on high Tho ant-hills and the pressing and 
•entwining cioopois on tbo bodj looking as if tbo oaitb and 
eieopei like women owing to then grief camo and tigbtlv em- 
braced him, saying, " why ha\o >ou foisakon us’ ” Tho state 
ef Gommatadeva’s intense application to penance was worthy 
to be honoured by tho lords of serpents, gods and sages 

Ml Naiasimbachar writes — 

The account given of Gommnta in this insciiption is re- 
peated w'ltli some additions and \aiiation in the details m 
•several literarj works such as the Bhujabab-satala, of about 
1550, by Doddaija of Pinyapattana, the Bhujabali-charite, of 
1614, by Panchabana of Siavana Belgola, the Gommatesmra- 
ckaritc, of about 1780, by Anantakavi, the Bajdvah-lathe, of 
1838, by Devachandra, and tho Sthalapwdna of Sravana Bel- 
gola Of these, the first work is in Sunskiit and the others in 
Kannada Blmjabali-charitc states that Adinatha had two 
sons, Bharata by his wife Yasavathi and Bhujabah by his 
other wife Sunande Bhujabali married Ichchhadevi and was 
the ruler of -Pandanapura Owing to some misunderstanding, 
iiheie was a battle between the two brothers, in which Bharata 
was defeated Bhujabali, however, renounced the kingdom 
and became an ascetic Bharata had a golden statue, 525 
mat us in height, of Bhujabah made and set up Only the gods 
worshipped the image, the region having become inaccessible 
to human beings owung to kuhkuta-sai pas which infested it A 
J aina teacher, named Jinasena, who visited southern Madhura, 
gave an account of the image at Pandanapura to Kalaladevi, 
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mother of Chflroun(Uri\ia who^oued that she \\ouhl not tasto 
milk until sho saw Gommala Being informed of this b> Ins w ifo 
AjitildfM ChiVnmnila IlAvasoloulwilh his mother on his jonr 
ne> toPandanajmra InthocourBooftliiijoumoj hostopi)^ at 
Sra\nna Bclgola went up Iho sninllcr hill to |ia) homapo to 
rArs\ anutha of tho Clianilmgupla hasti anil to Iho foot prints of 
Bhaclrablhu and dcficcnded Tho same night ra(lmj'\\ all and 
Brahma appeared to him m a dream and said Around tho god 
at Pandanapum to aconstdcmhle distance mrjjai keep 

guanl and will not allow nnj ono to approach It is not there 
fore possible forjou to «oo him Pleased with >our do\otton 
ho will llOwe^c^ manifest himsoU to >nu on llio summit of tho 
larger hill Punt> joursoU and discharge a golden shot from 
your bow from tho smaller htl! and tho go<l w ill inslantl> becomo 
visible Tho mother too liad a similar dream Tlio next 
morning Chumunda a purified himself and standing on a 
rock on tho smaller lull facing south discharged from his how a 
golden shot to a boulder on tho largor hilt As soon as tho shot 
struck tho liouldcr tbo head of Gommata roi calcd itself \\ lien 
afterwards tho officmting priest placed a diamond chisol on tho 
boulder and struck il with a jowol hammer tho la> dts of stono 
foil off and tho full imago hccamo \isihlo Then with tho help 
of sculptors ChAmunda llA>a caused to l>o mado tho PulAla 
gamba with Brahma to tho right tho \ak8ha gamha with 
Brahma in front tho upper store) tho Tsugadakamha with 
Brahma tho cntrauco know n as AkUandahAgilu car\cd out of 
a single stone and flights of steps hero and thoro 

Ho then mado elaborate orrangoraonts for performing tho 
abhiahcka or anointment of Gommata But to Ins grief tbo 
milk used for anointing tho imago would not doscond lower 
than tho thighs Being at a loss to know tho reason for this 
ho sought tho adMco of his guru who diroctod him to uso for 
anointment tho little milk that an old woman had brought in 
a white guUa layi (tho fruit of tho egg jdant) Wlien tho 
priests poured this milk on tho head of tho imago it instantl) 
ran down all over the statue m streams and covered tho hill 
The old woman was honcoforward known as GullakAjajji 
Chamunda RAja then founded a village at tbo foot of tho hill 
and granted for tho god a largo number of villages (68 named) 
of the rovenuo value of 96 000 varahas When bo asked his 
guru Ajitasgna as to the name to bo bestowed on the village 
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newly builfe, ho said, “ as the old woman wdio had biought 
milk in a w'hiie gidla-lcayt obtained celebrity by immeising the 
god in that milk, it is appiopiiato that the village should be 
named Belgola ” He accordingly named the village Belgola and 
had also a stone imago of Gullakaya]]i made Ho obtained 
renown by founding this modern [ahlwiava) Pandanapma. 

The author of this work, Panchabana, is named in inscrip- 
tion No 250 (84) of 1634. 

An inscription registered as No 234 in the new 
Edition (No 85 of the old Edition) of the Sravana 
Belgola volume of inscriptions, dated in 1180 A D , 
states that the statue of the Goramata was caused to be 
made by Chamunda Raya Chamunda Raya w^as the 
Minister of the Ganga king Rachamalla, whose reign 
began about 974 A D and ended in about 984 A D. Mr 
Narasimhachar thinks that the statue must have been 
erected about 983 A.D , since according to tradition the 
consecration took place during Rachamalla’s reign But 
as a Kannada work on the Twenty-four Tirthankaras, 
popularly known as Chamunda Raya Piadna, composed 
in 978 A D , does not mention the erection of the statue 
in the long account given of the author’s achievements, 
it IS, he thinks, reasonable to conclude that the image 
was set up after 978 A.D In the absence of more 
precise information, he would set down the completion 
of the colossus to 983 A D The traditional date of the 
consecration of Gommata by Chamunda Raya given m 
several literary works is Sunday the fith lunar day of the 
bright fortnight of Chaitra of the cyclic year Yibhava 
corresponding to the year 600 of the Kahyuga era 
Dr Shama Sastri in one of his recent Reports suggests 
on the basis of a verse in Nemichandia’s Gommatasdra ^ 
that the Vibhava year mentioned in the verse can only 
refer to one of the two Vibhava years, one coinciding 
with 968 A D and another with 1028 A D. But as the 
astronomical particulars given in it fully agree with the 
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I thhava NCir which coincided with 1028 A V) he think*} 

Ihil Ihcptilucof Gommata wfiSRcluplw ChumuncH Rii\a 
inl02SA15 \ccon1ing to him the exact date is Snn(h\ 

8ra March 1028 A P (V A U for 1<>2 J rams ^.8 CO ) 

If this ditc IS hchl to \y\, corrt*cl then the Indilion that 

thecon<^ccntion tool pheo during the roign of Ilnchaimlh 
iswithnulam foundation It is possible that the cxcim 
U on of the RtaUic was W{un m Ititclnimlia s rci^n hut 
it wns completed after his time when theconsccntion took 
place I xCcpl on M)inc Mich hxpotlusis »t is difiicnlt 
to explain the difference of It xcirn lx tween the xtars 
981 AP, the hst }car of Rnclnmalha reign and 
1028 A D which corresponds to the I sear in 

which the consecration is raid to hare taken place 

There IS another slatiie of some interest on the TteniaT* 

Chandragiri Hill and It deserxes to bo noted here ns it si”*' (* , 

IS closch connected with the Gomiiinta and also belongs » 0 'iic« mrr 
to about the 10th centurx This statue is to the west of 
the Maharnaxanii Mantap close to the kitchen It is 0 
feet high facing west It is said to represent Blmra 
ttsxan, brother of Buhuhah or Gominata and eon of 
Adinathn, the first Tirthankara The image ib an 
unfinished one— being complete onl> to the knees from 
avhich point it rises from the face of the rock It maj 
have been carved out of a large upright boulder on the 
spot where it stands A few feel from tins statue is an 
mscnplion (P C II Sravana Bclgola No Gl) stating that 
Arittoncmi earned something to bo made Trom this it 
has been supposed that ho was the sculptor of this 
statue and the colossus on the Poddabetta But the 
inscription is distinct that he caused something to bo 
made So he cannot be the sculptor nor can a\c be sure 
that the statue was the thing caused to he mode b^ him 
The period of the inscription seems to be about 900 A D 
n^arlj a centurj before the rolossus on the larger hill 
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came into existence. Aiittonemi is the Ptfiknt form of 
the Siinslviit Aiishtancmi, whicli is the name of the Jina 
Neminutha. It is also the name of sevcial Jama 
teachers in insciiptions of the 7th ccntuiy AD. and 
onwaids to the middle of the lOth ccntiu> 

The statue, though incomplete, is not without sculptural 
meiit. It dilTeis fiom the colossus in its facial oxpiession 
The eyes and head look up slightl} lieaven wards and the 
body IS conceived as that of a g\mnast If finished, it 
would have pioved an admiiably conceived figuic, depict- 
ing philosophic contemplation of a highly serene t>pe. 

Of vliakals, piobably the best of this period is theBegur 
Stone The whole of the lowei portion of this stone is 
taken up with an elaboiate piece of mteiestmg sculpture 
lepiesenting the battle to which the insciiption refers 
and the admission of the hero to paiadise It belongs to 
the time of Eieyappa, the Ganga King — about 890 A.D 
He was at wai with a neighbouimg prince, of the name 
of Vila Mahendia Under Eiejappa’s orders, the chief 
Nagattaia marched upon Mahendra’s son Ayappa In a 
battle at Turabepadi, wheie, m the words of the inscrip- 
tion, “ the battle was losing ground, going close up 
among the elephants, he slew (Ayappa) and died,” 
Nagattaia saved the day, but sacrificed his life in so doing 
This dutiful service was rewarded by the bestowal 
of the Nagattara-crown on Irnga apparently the hero’s 
son— with the grant of twelve villages, of which the chief 
was Bempui, now called Begur, where the inscribed slab 
was originally found by Mr LewmBownng and removed 
to the Bangalore Museum, where it may be now seen 
The stone forms the frontispiece to Eice’s E (7 IX and is 
registered as Bangaloi e 83, dated 890 A.D In the upper- 
most panel are shown the nymphs, three on three sides of 
India, who is seen seated on a high stool (representing his 
throne) with his hands on his knees which are folded up 
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to the bick b> a cloth or rope He is sitting in a pensu o 
mood his right and left hands being both placed between 
his Knees One of the njinphs to the left side holds her 
right hand up with two fingers on to the Ileaxcns She 
probabl) represents a dancing n> mph In the next panel 
are on one side three ca\alrj ofiiccts all on horses the 
leader of whom (Nngattara) is probablj he who is on the 
biggest horse, with his sword held up in the striking atti 
tude Before him arc other fighlcrB marching against 
the enemy, the leader of whom is sceu riding on a well 
caparisoned elephant — this is probably Ajappa In the 
lowest panel the battle between the foot soldiers is 
depicted The whole is a spirited piece of representation 
There is mo\cment and life in the figure The battle must 
ha%c been a bloody one the fighting being close Tho 
fighters are seen in difTcrcnt postures and attitudes of 
striking falling rising crouching and using tho >anous 
implements of warfare — swords daggers spikes etc — 
from e\cr> point of \antagc apparently to inflict tho 
greatest amount of damage and shielding thcmseKcs 
against the blows of tUo enemy incxcry possible manner 
bending stoopmgandallbutlyingdown Ihchcrooftho 
day Magattara on his fine and well groomed and well 
caparisoned steed with its head down in tho stress of tbo 
fight IS seen to advantage in his turned agile attitude, 
with his sword held aloft m hia right hand advancing 
against the enemy, who is at tho head of a beautiful 
elephant whose raised up legs betray its agitated walk 
down tbe field of battle bearing hie master who shows 
up above his head his dagger indicating his desire to 
pierce it into the body of his chief foe 

At the head of the Boddahnndi Stone (C G III i 
T Narsipur 91 dated m 921 A I) though Sir John Fleet 
assigns it to about A D 840 — B / VI No 6 and now 
m the Bangalore Museum) is a suggestive has relief 
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depicting Nitimaiga’s death, the exact date of which event 
IS not known, but his eldest son Satyavakya was present at 
it It has been set down to 921 A D One of the king’s 
followers, Agaiayya by name, evinced his fidelity by being 
buried undei him. The king is represented as dying on a 
couch, which IS apparently wooden, two of its bent legs 
being visible Underneath the couch, are two vessels, one 
globular and another oval, on two little stands, with their 
mouths closed by tight fitting lids The king is lying down 
gently on his right with his right hand half resting on what 
appear to be double pillows, one on another, and touching 
the edge of the cot, with his crowned head raised up, and 
his outstretched legs, passing over the left lap of Agarayya, 
his family servant, who stands by supporting him by his 
right hand, rest partly on an oval foot pillow The king 
wears a triple crown, circular ear-rings, pendants and 
necklaces, circular ornaments on the upper arms and 
at the wrists and on the legs He is in his shorts and 
over him are two umbrellas, one big and another short. 
Agarayj a wears a peaked cap and is dressed nearly in 
the same manner except that he has no ornament for 
either leg He is, however, pointing his raised left hand 
with the five fingers open heavenward, apparently sug- 
gesting that Heaven is awaiting to receive His Majesty 
the King on his death Behind the dying king, at his 
head-side, is the well-dressed figure of aii young warrior- 
like boy, in full panoply, side-sword hanging, dagger 
tucked up to the waist and hand-knife in striking upside- 
down attitude, standing in great anguish slightly bent to 
one side, but brave withal His face resembles that of 
the dying king and directly over his head, the hair of which 
IS done up nicely in a double knot, one above another, 
with a flower in between, m crosswise fashion, produc- 
ing a pleasing effect, is an umbrella, which shows his 
royal origin This is without doubt, Nitimaiga’s “ good 
son Satyavakya” as he is described, in the inscription. 
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■whirh adds, that he— tho latter— granted a halndd 
ite graveside gift) to Agaravjn for his gallant deed 
Agarajja s position in the sculpture Bho\\s that ho not 
merclj supported the king on his death bed offering 
his lap to him (as his o^\n son would ha\o done accord 
ing to immemorial custom) but also went one step 
further and allowed himself to bo actuall> buried under 
the king The d} mg king with his left hand on his loins, 
indicating not onlj the last stage of phjsical exhaustion 
requiring his being propped up on the couch but also the 
pain of final separation from those near and dear to him, 
his sorrowing hut brave son and the self sacrificing major 
donio filled with joj at tho opportunity given him for 
demonstrating his lojaltyarc brought out with a sure 
hand Tho scene is a domestic one and that is well 
impressed by tho couch and the vessels and b> tho very 
select nature of tho part) present on tho occasion The 
sculpture has been described as * rude * by Mr Bice, but 
its rudeness is confined to tho stone and docs not extend 
to the realistic picture portrayed b} it There is no fault 
about its make up and that is not by an> means its least 
remarkable part Tho arrangement of the three urn 
hrellas one hold directly above tho son, ond tho two others 
onl> on the king and not on the serf, who is close b> 
shows that the artists skill was undeniably great The 
dresses and ornaments of the king tho major domo and 
the royal son are equallj faultless, the sash on tho shorts 
of the son being nicely done up and brought neatly 
folded down to hts ankles One can almost perceive the 
effect of the pressure applied at the waist by this arrange 
ment There is it may be remarked, no rudeness about 
the sculptor s art as depicted in this piece of work 

Very spirited is the representation of the fight between 
the hound and the boar at the bead of the Atukur Stone 
of the time of the Ganga King Butuga When set on 
M Gr VOL II 18 
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the chase, the hound, a fine beast with its short tail 
curled up to the hind part of its body, thrusts its right 
fore leg into the half-opened mouth of the hoar and 
applies its wude opened mouth with its well formed teeth, 
to the forehead of the bear, which, with its short tail 
turned up m anger, and its hind feet being planted in 
the ground, and its fore feet raised up, parries the blow 
successfully, with the result, “ the boar and the hound,”" 
as the inscription records, " died together.” To expiate 
the sin committed by the hound — in thus dying in the 
conflict — a stone was set up before the temple of Chelles- 
vara at Atukur, and a suitable piece of land was granted 
for its worship by the temple priest It is enjoined that 
if the latter “ enjoys it (,the land) but does not perform 
worship to the stone, (he) is guilty of the sms that (the) 
hound had committed ” The attack of the hound on 
the boar as depicted m this sculptural piece is perfectly life- 
like, everything about the two animals being thoroughly 
natural and realistic to a degree, The idea of the 
sculptor seems to be to convey the impression that the 
animals are well matched, and their death together — z.e 
simultaneously — shows that the hound, which ought to 
have succeeded, paid the penalty for its sms by dying 
with the boar. The contents of the inscription fully 
confirm this idea of the artist who has translated the 
object of the donor with both vigour and skill The 
setting up of the stone is clear evidence of the love of 
the chase that prevailed in Ganga times and of the 
animals employed in it 

The figure of the elephant at the head of the Kyatana- 
halh stone inscription (E C Mysore i Sermgapatam 
147) is a fine one, standing on its hind legs, in erect 
postirre, with its proboscis slightly raised and bent 
gently inwards It is shown as it it were about to bellow 
or as actually bellowing Strikingly different is the 
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In the reign of his successor Vikramaditya, the 
beautiful Brahma Jmalaya appeals to have been built at 
Kuppattur {E 0 VIII Shimoga ii. Soiab 262, dated in 
1077 A.D ) It must have been highly ornamented, if the 
inscription relating to it is to be believed This in- 
scription contains an elaborate account of its foundation 
It IS described as “ an ornament to the i^oild,” for which 
the virtuous queen Malala Devi obtained from King 
Kirtti Siddani the most beautiful place in Bdanda as a 
grant It was consecrated by her through the Jama 
teacher Padmanandi Siddhanta Deva and called Parsva- 
Deva Chaityalaya To it the Brahmans of Kuppattur, 
having been worshipped by her, gave the name of 
Bralima-Jindlaya. She purchased lands from these 
Brahmans and endowed them also to the new temple 

The Jam basadis at Humcha in the modern Nagar 
Taluk, which may be assigned to the same leign, must 
have been fine buildings, especially the Pancha-basadi, 
described in Nagar 35 {E G VIII Shimoga ii) and other 
inscriptions as Urvi-tilakara, a glory to the world They 
are now in rums These five basadis were built m 1077 
A D , the foundation stone for them being laid by the 
Jama saint Silvqaya Deva (also called Pandita Paiijata) 
the preceptor of Chattala Devi, adopted daughter of 
Rakkasa Ganga, who became the Pallava queen The 
inscription states that the five basadis were built by 
Chattala Devi, who made grants of villages to them. 
Apparently, she greatly beautified them, as the 
inscription says, “ she undertook the task of making the 
Pancha-basadi, known as Urvi-tilakam”, ^ e , an ornament 
of the world She is described as a great benefactor 
She had gained renown, we are told, by completing ^‘tank, 
well, basadi, temple, watershed, sacred bathing place, 
satra (feeding place), grove and other well known works 
of meiit ” The Pancha-basadi is described in the 
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inscription as ‘that loftj pile, which ‘ was the fore- 
most m the world Tts alternative name was Pancha 
Kilta Jtnd mandira This name indicates that the 
temple was one with fi\o shrines in it and mast have 
been of the tjpo which in the true Ho\B'ila stjle came 
to be known as the Panchakiltachala 

To the same period maj bo assigned many other ba^adis 
bnilt 0 } Gangafcudatoricsof thcWcstcrnChnIuk)as The 
Minister of one of these Nokkajja built a good numbwf 
— one at Tattakero another in Havgc and still another 
at Nella^atl, the latter two m honour of his dead son 
The local chief (a Ganga) made grants to these temples 
and conferred rojal insignia and the village headship of 
eight villages on iMokkasj a the great minister of the time 
The basadi built at Tattakero, shone it would appear 
with the big village of Tattakero surrounding it 
Kokka})a built four more hasadit and established places 
for the distribution of water and food as well (C C VII 
Shimoga 10) 

In Ills AD, m the reigo of Bhujabala Ganga 
FCrmadi Dc\a apparently a Ganga feudatory of the 
Chaluk^as his second wife Biichala Dlm built what is 
described as a beautiful Jam temple at Bannikere, 
which the king and others endowed C VII Shimoga 
97) 

On the subversion of theGangas bj the ChGlasm 1004 
A D the Hojsalas rose to power m the west of Mjsore 
and eventually in 1110 A D expelled the Chulas and 
became rulers of the whole country Their birth place 
was Angadi and the> were Jams by religion The ruined 
temples at Sosevur or Angadi must have been fine 
buildings In one of them is a well executed image of 
Lesava still standing and there are large figures of the 
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Sapta Matrika at the Vasantamma temple But the 
finest and oldest sculpture is m the Jam bastis, probably 
of the 11th century. In addition to the massive seated 
images of Jma, in one of the bastis is a stiikmg female 
figure repiesenting a Yakshim. Above her head is a 
beautiful leafy canopy, and studded over the whole are 
minutely sculptured aiboral animals, such as biids> 
squirrels, tiee-fiogs, hzaids, etc She may be compared 
to the Yakshim Chanda, who is represented, on a pillar 
in the Barahat stupa, as standing under a tree, and 
raising her hands among the branches as if to pluck the 
blossoms (vide Cunningham’s BhdrJiut, pi XXII ) The 
same subject is met with, decoratively treated under the 
snchis of the gateways of Sanchi (vide G-runwedel’s 
Buddhist Art m India, 41) 

To the peiiod— as Yuvaraja — of Vmayaditya’s son 
Eieyanga may probably be assigned the ruined Jama 
temple m Hoysala style at Hale Belgola This is one of 
the temples that marks the transition from the Chalukya 
to the Hoysala style of architecture The central ceiling 
of the navaranga, which is beautifully carved, has figures 
of the ashta-dilcpdlakas, seated on then vehicles with 
then consorts, the middle panel being occupied by Dhara- 
nendia, with a five-hooded canopy, holding a bow in the 
left hand and what looks like a conch-shell in the right 
There are also two well carved clidmaia bearers, five 
feet high, lying mutilated The navaranga doorway 
shows good workmanship Inscription No 148, dated in 
1094 AD (E G Y Chennarayapatna 148) records a 
grant by Ereyanga, father of Vishnuvardhana, to the 
Jama guru Gopanandi, whom it praises, and in whose 
favour it records the grant of the village of Bachanahalh 
and the Belgola Twelve for repairs of the basadis of 
Belgola and other places The period of this basti is 
probably 1094 A D 


-v] SClLPTUm AisD Pi!\TI^G C7n 

Tlio bi-ili fil llfttm TipMir rnlnk, known n? the ^ 

>xa{;tvra has n bcntitiful unite "Inch nccordiPR 

to nn inpcription on ila pctlcalil aani ftcl U|>h\ MnriNAnc 
^iriinna'nkft, the fi\hcT m H" o{ \ «it BiUnla 1 

rtinTfii, the pcntral of \ nhmnordhnni cmplojct! 

Iniwcillh \nlhoni nn> fear in rcflonnt Jftmi biMdis tco-j ahy 
Ihronphoul Ginj fi\juh fti thc\ "cro in the ihafs of the 
GanpiR The Chthi bi4 been rjcciM from TaUaiI 
ind with them "O nro to infer their faith Siimmij 
The general Punlea "ho "ii lirfe1> instrumental m 
effecting the recon<\uest procKimcd his victors b> 
restoring the fatiifu of the older faith of the land An 
inscription dalwl in Hll) AT) 0 C IV ^edatore G) 
italea this in *0 mans "ordfi The words ncluallN used 
in it arc — Without nn> room for fear mthc manner of 
the Gangas he decorated the basadi«of the Gangasodi 
in Ninctv six Thousand Puni-'V Raji dandndhisa * 

According to nn inscription dated in 1110 AD (f C uiu u 
r\^ rhamarajanagar 6T) Punfaa built a ixisadi at Chamn r»e 'r'uif 
rajanagar "Inch in hia tunc vvaa called AnkoUun and 
endowed it It "na called the PunUa JinHla>n or 
Trikola hasadi Tl la probibU rcprc^c^tcd now b\ the 
Pursvaniilha basli at Clmmar»jana„nr where llio slab 
■containing this mscnplion has l>ecn found In HIT 
A D he huilt the Indirakulagrthnnt Sravana Bclgola and 
made a grant to it (7 C II ^ravana Bolgola 71) Hia 
wife Lakshmi built m Hie AD the rrudukatto hasti 
dedicated to Adinatha Smvaoa Bclgola (/- C II Sravana 
13eIgoIa No 130) 

The Tenna Basti at Srasana Bclgola also known as T^rintHnU 
Bahubah Basil from Bahubah (or Gommata’) enshrined 1117 

in it has a curious car like stru'^turem front of it It is ^ 
known as mandara and is sculptured on all sides with 62 
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Jma figuies. Two varieties of mandara are mentioned — 
namely Nandisvaia and Meiu. The present stracture 
belongs to the latter class An msciiption (Siavana 
Belgola 7) dated 1117 A B. states that Machikabbe and 
Santikabbe, mothers respectively of Poysala Setti and 
Nemi Setti, royal merchants of king Yishnuvaidhana„ 
caused the temple to be erected and the mandara made. 

Another basti built by Punisa himself is the Kattale 
or daik basti, owing to want of light in it, It is. 
dedicated to Admatha, the first Tlithankara His image is 
a fine seated figure, about 6 feet high, flanked by male 
chauri beaiers (see plate XI in E (7. 'll) The sculptor 
has brought out the deep contemplative mood of the 
saint. The chauri bearers are in sympathy with this 
attitude, as their half-shut eyes show These so-called 
“ chatcri bearei s ” are really Yakshas, carrying clubs in 
one of their hands and m the other a truit, whose conical 
upper part is visible m the palm of their hands Prom 
an inscription on the pedestal of the image, it is learnt 
that Ganga Baja, the general of King Vishnuvardhana., 
caused the basti to be erected for his mother Pochavve — 
probably about 1118 A.D. This is the only temple on 
the Sravana Belgola hill which has a circum-ambulatory 
passage around the garbhagnha 

Ganga Baja founded Jmanathapura, about 1117 A B. 
together with the basti at that place The basti is a 
tine specimen ot Hoysala work The figure of Santinatha 
is a fine image, 5^ feet high, flanked by male chaurr 
bearers The navaranga has four elegantly executed 
pillars adorned with bead work It has besides, nine good 
ceilings, each about IJ feet deep One of these is of the 
lotus pattern, with no figure sculpture except for the 
simlta lalata, at top and bottom This basti perhaps 
the most ornate of the Jina temples in the State 
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Among other Bnstis of Bculptnral interest belonging to 
Vishnmardhana 8 time arc the Savati GhandaMirana ^ 
basti on Chandragiri Hill at Sra\anaBe1gola built by his 
queen, Sivntala Dcm m 1123 AD, in \\hich the male 
chauri bearers and Yaksha and ^nksbmi fignres are of 
particular interest and the Arnlhnnthn basti at Abal^tidi 
in Koppa Hobii, Mandja Taluk, built in 1130 AD 
[E C I Mjsorei Mandja 50) The Pu^s^anutha basti 
at Bastihalli neat Halehid is ^^c!I kno^^nfor its turned 
and polished pillars ^\hlch jicid donblc reflections This 
basti ^vas erected m 1133 AD (D C IV Hassan, Belur 
124) Saraanta Soma ore told, m an inscription of 
1141 2 AD {EC IV NagamnngaJa 91) built a loft> 
chaityala^a at Heb Bidirurvadi It ^^as apparcntl) 
called {EC IV Nagamnnagla 9j) the El koti Jinahja 
and its sculptor ^^ns Mnehuja ^^ho styles himself the 
achur^a of Kalkariuad the Vi8\akarma of Kali>iiga 
Samanta Soma s son, Mura Dcia fell m some battle and 
his ^Mfe, the Mahasati MabudCvi, wo arc told m an 
inscription dated m 1150 A D from lovo to bcrhusband« 
v:ent io stcarga with him and he gamed the ■world of 
gods 

There 18 some fine sculptural worl in the Bhandnri ^^ra^lrab*I 
Basti at Sra\ ana Belgola which dates from the time of 
Narasimha I It is the largest temple at Sra\ana SraTana 
Belgola dedicated to the twenty four Tirthankaras a*i>°*'* 

The twenty four figures each about 3 feet high stand 
in a line on a long ornamental pedestal m the 
garbhagriha There are three doorways the middle one 
being well carved with large perforated screens at tho 
Bides of each The navaranga doorwray is well executed 
especially its Jmtel which is carved •with human and 
animal figures and foliage A veranda runs round the 
•whole building as also a stone rathng The railing is 
supported by round pillars about 4 feet high to -which 
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thick slabs, about 2 feet and 6 inches bioad respectively, 
are mortised lengthivise at the bottom and top, leaving 
an open space of about 9 inches m the middle The 
mdnasthavihlia in fiont of the basti is a fine monolith 
The temple is popularly knovvm as Bhandara because it 
was erected by Hulla, the hhandari or treasurer of the 
Hoysala king Narasimha I (114S-1173 A D ) From 
Siavana Belgola inscriptions Nos 345 and 349, it is 
noted that the basti was erected in 1169 and that 
Narasimha, giving it the name of Bhavyachudamam, 
granted for its upkeep the village of Savaneru. Inscrip- 
tion No 345 speaks in praise of it thus — 

“ The general Hulla caused this excellent Jina temple to 
be built with all adjuncts so that people said that it was a 
charming ornament of Gommatapuia Together with its 
enclosuie, dancing hall, two fine strongly built large Jama 
dwellings at the sides, and mansion with dooi ways resplendent 
with various elegant ornaments of foliage and figures, the 
matchless temple of Ohaturvimsati-Tiithankaras, lesembliiig a 
mass of religious meiit, was thus completed by Hulla ” 

Various additions to the Chandragupta Basti on 
Chandragiri Hill at Sravana Belgola appear to have been 
made in the 12th century Among these additions was 
an ornamental doorway set up m front with peifoiated 
stone screens at the sides, thus closing up the former 
open veranda The doorway is beautifully executed, each 
architrave having fine fascias of elegant workmanship 
The screens are pierced with square openings in ten 
regular rows and the interspaces, forty-five on each, are 
carved with minute figure sculptures supposed to represent 
scenes from the lives of the Sruta-Kevali Bhadrabahu 
and the Maurya Emperor Chandragupta These 
sculptures, though exceedingly minute, are clear and 
display artistic talents of a distinguished order As, m 
the eastern screen, the name (or rather signatare) of 
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Ddtoja occurs in characters of the 32th centurj A D , 
It IS undoubted that it is the name of the sculptor \sho 
made the screens and the door\\a\ Ho is most probably 
identical with the cngm%cr of the inscription 110 dated 
in 1115 included in the new Sravann Delgola 

volume (EC 11) This was the son of the 

sculptor lUmoja, entitled Se\nnubillnra Dc^a The 
outer walls are decorated with pilasters and abo>c them 
with two fine fricrcs one of two ornamental niches and 
the other of the heads and trunks of lions inostlj in pairs 
facing each other 

The )iarar<iaf 7 a of the bantlsaara Basti at Nittur has 
nine beautifully carved ceilings The elegantly earned 
doorway has fine fascias m each arcbilravo and bears an 
inscription on the hotel giving the name of the artist who 
prepared the doorwai 

The rursianntha Basti at Heggere in Chitaldrug 
District built of black stone is a fine sjiccimcn of Hoysala 
architecture consisting of a garbhagrxha a inUiannu 
and a rifli araii^a It is an cicgcnt structure possessing 
considerable architectural merit being perhaps the only 
basti of its kind in the State The stiJ hamUt entrance 
has perforated screens at the sides Us pcdiincnt too 
being a iietforatcd screen Iho nararonpa is supported 
by four good black stone pillars and its central ceiling 
about 2 feet deep has a lotus bud, and is similar to those 
of the garhhagriha and sufhamist the other ceilings 
being square and fiat adorned with lotuses of three con 
secutiYc rows of petals surrounded by knobs except the 
one at the entrance which has nine blown lotuses The 
original Jma image is gone and m its place there is now 
a small figure of Anantanatha The outer walls ha\o no 
figure sculpture but only a row of fine flowers of van 
ous patterns all round The basti was built in 1160 
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{E 0. IV Ghiknayakanlialli 21) during the leign of Nara- 
simlia 1 by the Mahasamanta Govideva m memory of his 
deceased consoit Mahadevi-Nayakiti 

To the south of the garhliagi iha of Kattale Basti, on 
the Ghandragiii Hill at Sravana Belgola, stand two fine 
four-pillared mantapas side by side facing east, which 
belong to the time of Ballala II. Both of them have 
inscribed pillars set up in the middle. The msciibed 
pillar in the north mantapa is beautifully executed, espe- 
cially its top which IS in the form of an elegant tower. 
The inscription on the pillar (Sravana Belgola No 66) 
IS the epitaph of a Jama teacher named Nayakliti, who 
died in 1176 A D , set up by the minister Nagadeva, his 
lay disciple There are likewise several other mantapas 
containing inscribed pillars of ordinary woikmanship : 
one to the south of the Ghamunda Baya basti, one to the 
east of Eradukatte basti, and two standing side by side 
like the Mahanavami mantapas to the south of the Teiina 
basti 

Veiy interesting sculptural work is to be found in the 
Akkana Basti, at the same village, which is the only tem- 
ple in the village m the Hoysala style of architecture It 
IS a fine structure consisting of garhliagriha, sukhandsi) 
natarangaand a porch The garhhagnha, with a well- 
carved doorway, enshrines a standing figure, about 5 feet 
high, of Parsvanatha, sheltered by a seven-hooded serpent 
In the sulcJiandsi, whose doorway is flanked by perforated 
screens, are seated, facing each other, fine figures of 
Dharanendra and Padmavati, the Yaksha and Yakshini 
of this Jma. They are all about 3 feet high and canopied 
by a five-hooded serpent. The navaianga has four 
beautiful black stone pillars ornamented with bead work 
and nine elegantly executed ceilings which are nearly tw'O 
feet deep The pillars are polished and have a shining 
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i5Urfncc like llio«o oftlip rnrftvannthn temple nt Bistiliatli 
near Hnlpbul 1 he jwch Ini nUo a fine ceilmR It lm«5 
aUo a tailcil pirepcl o'* jagnii vrilh n tne-e m the mitJiMe 
of flowers Ixilwcen | ih»!tors The outer wnllinrcilccoratcd 
here and there with fine pihs'rr^ and inmnlnrc turrets 
The tower, con«i‘‘linj, moslK of uncaiwcd Mocl r, except 
for 1 row of figures from the l>ot om to the lop m the 
four chrcclsonR Ins on lU front einlnnkinent a beautiful 
panel \cr\ artislicalK cArted with scroll work and 
sxinnounted with a nn/m htnta or bon a head Ihe 
panel has a Fcalcd Jmn figure under a t ut) ) ode or triple 
umbrella in the centre flanked on either Fide b\ a male 
cbnun bearer n flanding Jina and \al slia or \nkfihmi 
The j>edcsUal is flanked Ij) elephants Uhe embankment 
has nt its sides figures of ^araaaathi The tower itself 
has a Fcfllcd figure in front I rom the l>eantiful inscnp 
lion (Sraaana Bcigoh ^o 327) which Rtands to tlie right 
of the porch, it is learnt that the temple was huilt m 
1181 AD ha a dtna lads Achijnlla, wife of Chandra 
Tiinuli the Brahman tninisler of the Iloarala I inp Ballala 
II and that the king granted for its upkeep the Milage 
Bammc>anahnlh The temple in called Akkana Ixasti, a 
Fliortencd form of Acht/al f ann baxU i e hasti founded b) 
Achijalka This fact is confirmed b> an inscription on 
the pcdcsLal of the image of PurBsaniitlm and !)> another 
at the Milage of Bammoanahalh granted b> Balhila II 
(F G V Chcnnanijapatna l^O of 1182 A D) 

During the time of the fcudalorj Kadamba chief Doppa 
his foremost supporter, Sankara Sumnnti, apparently the 
general of the ruling Hoysalaking Bolhila II built what 
appears to have been a splendid temple dedicated to 
Santinatha at Mitgudi Miigudi evidently was a part of 
Bandanike the royal city The imago of bunthinutha 
■we ore told shone bnllianlly —his feet illuminated by the 
rays from the jewelled crowns of gods, hhtcharait, and 
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serpents. "With however much milk he (Paisvanatha, 
i e , the image) is bathed, it disappears, though garlanded 
with flowers do\vn to his feet, they vanish , though bathed 
with hot watei, boon the contrary becomes cold, — is 
this not sufficient to desciibe the greatness of Sautmatha?” 
Here is a fuithei dcsciiption of the image —"The image 
removes the impuiit} of the feet, reflects in the hall and 
pillars the thoughts of the heart, gives life to the lines of 
figures and makes the walls appear as if moving, — such 
were the comments of the people on the Jinendra temple 
which Samanta Sankara caused to be made in Magudi ” 
The beauty of the temple so impressed even the head of 
the (Brahmanic) temple of Tnpurantaka at Baligami, 
that he not only praised it— so that, the inscription adds, 
it became a source of joy both to Jams and Sivaites — but 
also bestowed on it a sthala vrilti, consisting of a garden 
of 500 areca trees, a flower garden, good rice-land and an 
oil mill Other chiefs, kings and merchants also made 
grants to this temple Both the shrine and the image m 
it must have been so well made as to have merited all this 
great praise It is clear that the language employed is not 
altogether poetic or hyperbolic, but had a basis in fact 

Though small, the temple of Santmatha basti, near 
Sravana Belgola, is a fine example of Hoysala style of 
architecture On the outer walls there are images of 
Jinas, Yakshas and Yakshmis. This appears to be a rare 
feature in Jama temples as no such ornamentation is 
found on the outer walls of other bastis of this style of 
architecture From an inscription on the pedestal of the 
god of this temple, it is learnt that it was bmlt about 
1200 A D 

. At Basti Hoskote, Krishnarajapet Taluk, there is a 
lofty Jam figure, about 16 feet high, now enshrined in a 
new building Apparently there was an important temple 
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here which bn«idiMp|>c'\rc<l The iiniRc prohiblj l)clonf,6 

to Circd 1200 K I) 

lo al'out the Fame pcncxl un\ lo npei^ncd the tall 
Bnhnnfli\a IMhr f<l up in the hasti at Kainbatlahalli 
in Nnframangala IntiiK U i** nt>ont 50 feel hi{h aMlh 
proiKirlionntc girth It ban on the top a witcd figure of 
Bnhina facing cavi nnd tictfR att round U la j>eThaj>a 
the loftiest Bmhmad»\Ti pillar known fo far in the ‘^latc 
It has the usual decoration bands at regular intervals 

The Mangnvj Basil, at Smvana Bclgola binlt nl)onl nmiu iii 
132gAl) in the reign of Batliila III contains a standing 
ligiirc of b vntinnlha In front of this temple thcro are 
two well caned elephants The temple was cauceil to be m> * '* 

built ba Mangavi of Bclgola, n crest jewel of rovnl dancing 
girls, and n disciple of Abbmavo ClmruUrti Pandits 
charai Though It was called Tribhuvana Chudnmam, 
there is hllle striking alwut it and full) Ware teslimon) 
to the CTil davB into which the lIojMla line had fallen 

To the south cast of the aillogc of linanallmjmra JJninU 
Sravana Belgola is an inscribed tomb, gcntrall) known 
ns «am<t'i/u muntupa, but designated uluhita or stone « M) 
house m the inscription It is a square stone structure 
about 4 feel broad and 5 feet high surmounted b) a turret 
and walled up on all sides without an> opening The 
inscription on it commemorates Iho death in 1213 A D 
of Biilachandm BCvas son n disciple of the rojnl guru 
’Scraichandra Pandita of Bchknraba The ttUtl uta was 
built b) Bairoja on the spot where the bod} was cremated 
The epitaph concludes with the statement that n woman 
named Kulabbc probabl} the widow of the deceased also 
ended her life ml211 AD (EC 11 Sraaana Bclgola 
No 389) There 18 a similar but stualloc tomb on the 
rock to the north of the tank known as Tavarekcrc to the 
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west of the smaller hill at Sravana Belgola It has an 
inscription close to it (i? C 31 Sravana Belgola No 362), 
which says that it is the tomb of the ascetic Charnkhti 
Pandita, who died in 1643 

At Pushpagiii, near Halebid, there are some mteiestmg 
Jam mshidis oi monuments which deseive notice. They 
are raemoiials to Jam gu)u<i who performed the austere 
religious fast called aallekhana One of these is dated m 
1295 A.D and commemorates the death of Vardhamana 
Maladhan Deva, the composei of the inscription relating 
to it being the poet Padma There are a few more 
memorials of this kind in the Jain temples at Halebid 
{E G Y Belur 131-4) They have the figure of the gif? m 
and his disciple sculptured at the top, sometimes on more 
than one side, with then names written below, and a 
small table, called thavana kolu, on which the book that 
IS taught IS supposed to be placed, is represented between 
them {M A. B. for 1907-08, Para 60). 

MEDIiEVAL PeEIOD 

With the silent displacement of the Hoysalas by the 
Vijayanagar dynasty, the Dravidian style of architectuie 
became once again piedommant in the land. The 
resuscitation of this style resulted in the erection of many 
temples in that style in the State But the temples 
erected m that style bear manifest traces of the long 
popular Hoysala art Several of these temples are built 
on high terraces like temples built in the Hoysala style. 
Often also additions in the Dravidian style have been 
made to temples erected in the Hoysala style, both in the 
sculptural and architectural parts. For instance, the 
front hall added to the Hoysala temple at Settikere, in 
Tumkur District, is in the Dravidian style Later 
Dravidian temples present, likewise, some features of the 
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Saracenic stjle This \Nas spccmllj so in the sculptural 
part of new erections {eg Veniataramana temple at 
Kampura) 

The Vids asankara temple at SnngCn is another example ' 
of a temple in the Bravidian stjlo \^hicU has notovrorthy 
Hojsala features about it So marked aro the Hojsala ad 
features m its construction that it has been seriously set 
down bv some writers as a Hojsala temple A close 
examination of the interior and exterior parts of the 
temple however leaves little doubt that it is a temple 
built primarilj m the Dravidian stjlo, wnth Hoysila 
features m its ornamentation It is m fact the most 
ornate temple in the I)ra\idian style in the State Its 
chief Hoy sala features are it is built on a raised terrace 

it has rows of animals Puranic scenes etc on its outer 
walls But in its plan it is plainly Dravidian A fuller 
description of its architectural features will be found m 
Chapter VI Arc/iticciure From the sculptural point of 
view, it IS as has been remarked, a veritable musonm of 
sculptures for the study of Hindu iconography The 
elaborate hgure sculpture the Purauic scenes, and tbo 
chains of stone rings hanging from the eaves at several of 
its corners deserve special mention 

The newly built temple of Sarada at this place shows Sarada 
great skill in modern sculptural work A little to the 
south of it 18 a lofty dipastambha oi lamp pillar, about 35 
feet high with a male 6gure (often mistaken as a repre 
sentation of Buddha) with folded hands on the south face 

The temple at Virupakshipura in Kolat District per Vnup ksba 
haps the largest temple m the State was built during the 
reign of Deva Eaya II (1419 1446 AD) It has a pura Ctrea. 
Parvati shrine which is unique m having the hgure of a 
bon m front of it ]ust like I^andi m front of Siva temples 
M or VOL II 19 
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Mantaps at At Melkote, the pillars of the mantapa in front of the 
Mdkote, 1458 £a,]jgjj^ij2idevi temple, have fine sculptures with shoit 
inscriptions underneath them explaining them The 
sculptures represent scenes fiom the Rdmdyana and the 
Bhdgavata The inscriptions show that that mantap 
was put up in 1468 A D by Banganayaki, wife of 
Timmadannayaka, minister of Devaraya II and Malli- 
kar]una, who describes himself as “ tne loid of Nelaman- 
gala and the restorer of Melkote ” Two of the 
sculptural repiesentations may be mentioned * one repre- 
senting the killing of Kamsa by Krishna and the other 
showing Vibhlshana visiting Rama (M,A.R 1906-07, 
Para 31) To the same class belong the figure sculpture 
to be found on the pillars in the Tirukachchi-Nambi 
temple at Melkote, which has also been assigned to the 
time of Mallikarjuna. The sculptures have below them 
descriptive msciiptions. They are 13 m number and the 
inscriptions below them show that they are illustrative 
of the incidents connected with the life of Arjuna One, 
for instance, states that it represents Arjuna’s penance on 
the Indrakila mountain. (See M.A B , 1907-08, Para 61 ). 


Varahas'tt ami The Varahaswami temple at Mysore, which goes back 
My”Sr,? 49 g a time anterior to 1499 A D , has a finely carved 
■A- doorway and well executed pillars 


Gaurlswara 
Temple, 
Yclandur, 
1500 A D 


The Gaurlswara temple at Yelandui should have been a 
fine temple in the Diavidian style, judging fiom the 
Mahadvaia and the Panchalmga cells. It has been 
recently restored with the materials of a ruined temple 
at Yeiiyui It was built, according to one inscription 
m it, m 1500 by Smge-Depa, a Hadmadu chief, while 
Mudda Raja, a later Hadmadu chief, added the fine 
!Panchalinga cells and the Mahadvara with beautiful 
sculptures in them. The pillars have sculptures illus- 
trating scenes from the Saiva Puranas and the Bd^ndyana. 
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In the fine 3)r\Mdmn temple of Mallikurjuna at Mtiiikarjuna 
Pankajinahalh, nhich belongs to the time of Krishna 
Di\a Bn\a (1509 1530) the MnlmiUara has notable 
figure sculpture Among the sculptures on the pillars 
ma) bo mentioned Kannnppa nmod Vrilh a bo^^, pierc 
mg hi8 eje \Mth an arrow and kicking a Iinga canopied 
b} a three hooded snake Saktiganapiti or Ganapati 
with his consort on his left thigh and Siva as Lingud 
bhavn mOrti with a bear (Vishnu) at the bottom and a 
swan (Brabma) at the top 

One of the best examples of the influence of Hovsala ARhor iwara 
art in temples built in the DraMdian bI>1c ip the 
Aghoresvata temple at Ikkcn the second capital of the 
Kcladi kings (Mr Rice gives the ground plan of this 
temple in P C VIII ii Tnns Page 210) It is a stone 
building of large and well proportioned dimensions, 
erected after the 6t)Io of the DraTidian temples of 
Vijajanagar The Nandi pavilion m front is a particu 
lari) handsome stracturo The sculptural details arc 
worth) of note Ibc pillars exhibit splendid workman 
ship — delicate and finished to a meet) as to detail The 
four little swans on the top on one side and the three 
others with the tin) laksha with the mace m his right 
hand to fill the place of the figure of the swan left out, 
add not a little to the effect produced b) the skill dis 
played m the construction of this maniap Likewise is 
the lotus row at foot ending with the conventional hon 
The figure sculpture is throughout most dchtatcl) done 
up while the beauty poses of the Ynkshas and Yakshmis 
and the rearing and crouching hone appearing above and 
below the several pillars on either side add to the graceful 
impression produced b) the structure as a whole T hough 
there are traces of Saracenic influence in the archifcectu 
ral style adopted for it there is none of it an) where m 
its sculptural details which show unmistakable traces of 
M at vox, ii 10* 
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the dominant Hoysala art. In the sukhandsi (vestibule) 
of this temple is a small translucent Nandi carved out of 
white spai Over the sanctuaiy is a big stone tower 
with a projection m front as in Hoysala temples On 
the outer walls of the temple there are, at regular intei- 
vals, some twenty perforated windows with ornamental 
arches, which are worthy of note, a tiace apparently of 
Saracenic influence. On the floor in front of the shrine, 
in the temple, are effigies of three of the Keladi kings, 
doing obeisance, with the name inscribed above each. 
One of them, Huchcha (mad) Somasekhara, is represent- 
ed as manacled and fettered The distance between the 
central pillars was adopted as the standard measure for 
garden land A red of this length, equal to 18 feet 6 
inches, was the space called Day a allowed for one tree, 
and the Shist or assessment was fixed on 1,000 such 
Ddya at various rates 


Temples at 
Avani — 16 th 
century 
additions 


The fine temples of Lakshmanesvaia, Bharateswara, 
etc at Avani built in this style, have sculptures on the 
outer walls, while their navaiangas contain splendid 
ceiling panels of the ashia dihgidlakas. The stone door- 
ways of some of these temples are of black stone and beauti- 
fully carved Though the age of these temples goes 
back to the middle of the 10th century A D , there is no 
doubt that additions were made to them from time to 
time The figures of the “ boar ” and the “ dagger ” 
sculptured on the walls of the stoiehouse of the Bames- 
vaia temple show that during the Vijayanagar period 
additions were undoubtedly made to some of these 
temples. 


Fr^sln Gupalakrishna temple at Krisbnaiaja Sagaia 

Tf-mpiont (Kannambadi) is still another instance of a Dravidian 
Knshnn^i]"' temple With Hoysala features about it The image of 
15G0AD Gopfilakrishna IS beautifully carved It stands under a 
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ftowHf tree \\hich IS likc\Msc ^^cU executed placing updn 
a flute Ibe ^^holu bemg about C feet high At the sides 
of the image are Bho\\n cow’s eager to listen to the flute 
above these come the gopas or cowherds gopts or cow 
hcrdcsscs gods and sages and nbo'c these again arc 
sculptured around the head of image the ten avatars 
of Yisbnn The cloths on a few of the gupi figures arc 
shown as falling aw a> from their waists monkej is 
represented m the act of climbing the tree This temple 
IS said to have been enlarged b> Narasa Raja Wodc>ar, 
son of Raja Wodejar (1578 1G17 ) 

The remains of the temples at Tcrakanambi show 
that thej wcreof%or> large dimensions but there was 
much stucco omamcntation in the interior The fame 
of this temple in mcditr\al Mjsorc was so great that 
according to Gundlupct 8 (dated m 1520 AD), the 
minister of the then ruling Vija>anQgnr King Krishna 
Ra>a paid a Msit to it and made a grant of 2 hana from 
every Milage m Tcrakanatnbi for the maintenance of the 
Alvar enshrined m it Four sides of a stone pillar m the 
Haniimantha mantapa arc illustrated in Rice s E C IV 
Mysore II Text P GG It was built in 1040 AD (see 
Gnndlnpet 10) Gundlupct 10 dated in 1G40 A D saja 
that one Kempa Namsimha Setti built this now 
mantapa in the central street of Tcrakanambi and 

newly set in it the god Hanumaniha For the offer 
mgs to the god Hanumantfaa and for the satra (feeding 
housi) there for daily distribution of food to Brahmans 
the Mysore ruler the great Narasa Raja Wodeyar made 
a grant rent free of a village (Puttanapura) m the 
Tcrakanambi stmt granted to him for hiB kingship by 
the Vijajanagar King Venkatapati Deva Maharaya 
The architectural details are typical of the Vijayanagar 
stvle, with the rearing lions ridden by professional 
hnnters (or soldiers) Among the pillar sculptures from 
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this mantap, there appears a series of gods and goddesses 
that are of unique interest as much mythologically as from 
the history of ait — very much in this respect like those 
appearing on the pillars at Barahut. Among these may he 
mentioned the figure of Vishnu, with four hands, in two of 
which are the sanlcJia and chakia, his weapons, riding a 
real mg horse, on the south face of the pillar This is an 
uncommon repiesentation of Vishnu. The representation 
of Vishnu in his Asvasiras incarnation is well-known, but 
not riding a horse as on this pillar On the same face of 
this pillai, lowei down, is the representation of the Kurma 
avatar m the form of half-human (upper half), half-tortoise 
(lower portion), the body of the tortoise being supported 
by four legs. The half-human portion has one head but 
four hands, in two of which sanfc/io- and c/iafeia, the 
weapons of Vishnu are carved In the north face, there is 
in the upper portion an elaborate representation of simlia 
laldta , and in the lower the figui e of Hanuman (to whom 
the mantap is dedicated) at whose feet — touching it, m fact, 
at the point of their contact — is the tail of a hunting dog, 
which IS lying on all its fours, and whose mouth is touch- 
ing a series of three lion-heads, which forms the base of 
the pillar At the capital, on this side, is the figure of a 
comical looking dwarf, kneeling on his right foot, 
reminding one of the dwarf-like demons which one sees on 
the pillar capitals at Sanchi On the west face, in the 
upper part, is the figure of the Narasimha (Man-Lion) 
incarnation m the royal posture, with one head and four 
hands, in two of which aie the conch and the discus, the 
weapons of Vishnu Lowei down, on the same face, is 
the standing figure of Vishnu in the Boar (or Varaha) 
avatar, the Boar looking you full m the face This is an 
unusual form, as the style is to lepiesent the Boar to the 
propel left or m a jumping attitude On the east face is 
the Matsya (Fish) incarnation representation — the upper 
portion human (with tour hands, in two of which are the 
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<»nch nn^ di'^cuR) nnd the loner |)ortion a Al>ovo 

it on tins fiico ts n dnnrfi h *(itting figure nith biro 
held a\rr\ing nbfil apponrs to l>c an umbrella on its left 
shoulder Ihis proMbU represents the Vunmnn atuhir 
ornFcenefromactuillifcof the period, \er\ fiimilar to the 
pillar figure sculpture in iht Madun temple nnd else 
nhcrcmSoulbcrn India in nhich adaptations of forms to 
<onfonn to local conceptions i r hunting scenes of the 
Jvunmlnrs nnd the like hn\e Wii developed m ahighU 
grotesque fashion Alxiic Ibis figure l>c!o\\ the capital 
IS another standing figure also dimmutixc in sire \shtch 
probabK is intended to represent ihe donor of the «ian<o;> 

In ease it represents the Vumann oruMr, tins figure ma) 
he intended to stand for Bah 

The huge Cull on the na> up to the Chnmtmdi hill is 
caricd out of a monolith and is artisticallv executed nnut 
Tilth nchornaracnlatton Thefigtirc nlnchisSlfcctlong 
10 feel broad and 11 feet high is seated on a tcmct facing 
«outb Tho head is at a height of more than 1 '> feet from 
*hc ground le\cl It is said that the hull was caused to he 
made in IGGl h) Dodda Di,\a I^»Ja^^odc)a^ of Misorc 

The double temple of Cumtswam and Vimhhadra at Doable 
Ivcladi belongs to tho Vijnjanagar times According to 
-an inscription on the Dipamah Aam(a of tho Ylrahhadra 
temple at Koladi dated in 1<»81 A O in the reign of Kei!Srcire>i 
Sivappa Niisaka ihc Kambha was set up through tho lo' ' 
agenej of SiddhaBasappajjaoftbctroasur) (L C VIII 
Shimoga n Sagar 28) In tho Rtuntswam temple at 
Aeladi is an effaced Vlrakal dated in *5akha 1112—11*^9 
AD (EC Vni Sbimoga n Sugar 3b ) The temple is 
4ipparentl> an old one though prohahlj rebuilt m 
Yijayanagar times Tho gandnbhZmnda ceiling of this 
•temple IS a remarkable picco of sculpture It is coDcei\cd 
in the best classical Indian st}Ie and IS perhaps one of 
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SotneBwara 
Temple at 
Mdgadi, 1712 
AD 


the few examples of its kind m the State It illustrates 
m a naive and humoious manner ho^\ even animal forms 
could be used decorativcly. It is closely connected with, 
pillar-form decorations of the same kind that may be 
traced from Asokan to Vijayanagar times (see Grunwedel, 
page 63 ) The design is exquisitely conceived Round 
about the square surface, runs a floral border, with 
alternate lotus and jasmine flowers intertwined one into 
the other At each of the four corners is a simJialaldta 
(or Lion-head) embellished in a stiikinglj simple and 
chaste manner, the floriated tongue, in each case, being of 
a different design, but all the forms being cunningly con- 
nected one with the other by means of a budding flower 
placed between every recurring pair of lions from side 
to side Within this variegated but harmoniously 
blending floral headpiece, is cut out the gandahherunda 
(or double eagle) with tw’o necks and two beaks, but with 
one body from below the neck and two legs Its out- 
spread wings and body, and its strong legs are shown in an 
impressive, but by no means inartistic, manner In each 
beak, the eagle holds tight a fierce-looking but lamb-like 
lion, which has standing on it and holding m its closed- 
up claws an elephant (a tusker). In its jewelled right 
leg, it holds up another elephant (also a tusker), by whose 
pi oboscis hangs an athlete , likewise in its jew'elled left 
leg it holds another elephant (similarly a tusker), which 
has its proboscis twisted round its left foreleg A 
peculiarity of these creatures, hanging one by the other, 
IS that there is life m them — which is in keeping with the 
popular Indian belief which regards these animal figures 
“ as real animals standing one upon the other ” 

The ceiling in the navaranga of the Someswara 
temple at Magadi is well sculptured on all the sides with 
figures of animals, etc , some of the panels showing: 
skilful combinations of birds, men and beasts A panel on. 
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the \xc\i fflce of the nortfi we I jnlhr of the nnvarafi{ja ha.T 
a Fculplurc of three bird* which arc inf,cnionih coinhinc<l 

Ihc little tcmi'lc nl JnTnhiti;,c Kopin lilnl though 
hmlt m n't*! rciinrlible for Jti fonlp'urcfi It ib Kp”j*'T*]av 
simph replete With figure rcwlpltirc The utorv of the t jad 
^fahiU^hattitn and IthatjaTaln are found to be 
dehnrated m the MUth went and north wnllB The 
fiRurc of Knnindlunu the ceWial cow, with fi\c ficc? 
js a no'ablc piece of worb 

VaAiJirift/n/i orinenioniUforttomrn who committed r > *ti 
ratt of Ihia ^vjnod arc numerous m the state the 
cun om of tail was widcK prevalent m ^ ijinanapr limen 
In Vauffya /07, we ln%c the cxamplcef the three wiven 
of a innn offenn;, an it m called arm and hand 
(fwf Aayyi) m honour of the death of their hu'sliand The 
‘ arm and the hand arc the m iuIkiU on the mn^fi 
or mahti tail tati or ftoncs erected to women who were 
immolated with the dead l>o<hcn of their huibands— a 
human arm projecting, from a po I or pillar with a hand 
raised from the elbow, the finj^era open and a lime bet 
ween the thumb and the fore finger No wtinfnctorv 
explanation baa been met w ith ot the pillar and the hme 
(E C Mjfiorc 1 Mandja 103 dated in 1 117 AD) There 
IS however a tradition that women committing Sait 
approach the funeral pyre plajtng a hme in their hands 

On the disruption of the Vijaaanagar kingdom the on xiie 
country a^as overrun bj th" Piilcgara who continued ea 

the traditionarj Vijajanagar Bt>lc but it i8 clear that iroo-i ^ 
sculpture as an arthad declined lamentably b> then for the ^^Hneef 
expression of the idea of either bcaut> or form There Scoiptar»i 
IS a perceptible cold formalism about the art that shows 
that the sculptor had fallen on cmI dajs Still it must bo 
admitted that the temples of Itanganutha at llangasthala 
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{Guca 1600 A.D ), Gauiisvara at Yelandur (1654 A D.) 
and Nllakantesvaia at Jambitige (1733), show not 
meiely mechanical skill in the carving of figure sculpture 
but also that the native cunning of the Mysoie sculptor 
had not altogethei deserted him. 

In confii mation of this remark, may be cited the sculp- 
tuie on a pillai at the Paiavasu-Deva temple neai Gundlu- 
pet, elected by Chikka Deva Baja of Mysore, m memory 
of his father, m the 17th centuiy (See E G IV, Mysore 
11 70) The capital is as imposing as that of any Vijaya- 
nagai temple of post-Kiishnaiaya times; the cross-piece is 
well caived with the figuie of a lion on it , below the cross- 
piece IS a well diessed wairior riding a lion, which in its 
open mouth holds an elephant, whose tail is hid up to the 
tail of the lion This is an echo of the sabhaddthajatala 
of the most attenuated type On the pillar proper, at the 
top, is a most comical figuie of a man, with its light hand 
stretched forward and holding in its left an umbrella 
resting on the shouldei, the man himself being in a lest- 
less, running attitude Next below, is a spirited horse with 
its legs up and the ridei a diminutive personage — hardly 
visible Below this figure, is a standing figuie of Vishnu, 
with discus and conch in two hands, and as regards the 
other two, the left holding a flower and the right being m 
the ahhaya posture The base of the pillar bears floral 
decoration There is here not only a survival of the idea 
referred to by Grunwedel that animal forms when used 
decoratively would be regarded as living animals but also a 
representation of the humorous side of the life of the day. 

Another illustration of the decay of sculptural art in 
this period is the Ahobala Narasimha temple at Niratadi, 
which, both temple and image, according to Davangere 
164, dated in 1698 A D , was destroyed by the aimy of 
Aurangzlb, and rebuilt by the Chitaldrug nhief Barnrana 
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Nn>ak The design is good though the execution is 
inferior According to the inscription thoonginal temple 
seems to have been built m 1G% A D 

The sculptured alone in Chitaldmg Park tells the 
same tnlc The inscription on it is dated in the Ivnli> uga 
era in the x car corresponding to 17C1 A D It records 
that Yndi Gauda Magappahadnmc \M\cs and a son He 
and his\M\os ^\llh the child arc figured on the stone 
wth the names of seven of the females in'^cribcd over 
the figures He must have b cn a peraon of some im 
porlancc as ho is represented as riding a caparisoned 
horse \Mth a sersant holding a mace behind him (ilf A R 
lOOSOO Pan 100) Sculptunllj, the representation is 
a tamo aTair 

Tliere arc to bo soon in inan\ temples of DniMdian 
design sculpture of some unusual or notable kind These 
arc brought together hero m one conspectus for con%cni 
cnee of reference Thej range m age from about the 
middle of the lUh to about the middle of the ]Cth 
centurj — 

In the GOpalaknshna Temple at PatrCnahalli Ivolar 
District abo\c the lintels of tbo central anJ ana runs on 
all the four sides a panel representing scenes from the 
Ramuyana including llamas marnogo or coronation 
Bama is here represented vMth four hands, which is 
tinnsoal 

The outer walls of the Vtnugoprdaswumi temple at 
Devanhalli have a frieze of large images about 2 feet 
high illustrating scenes from the Ramuyana^ Balakanda 
being well illustrated On the west wall the coronation 
of Bama is depicted while a portion of the south wall is 
devoted to the boyish freaks of Krishna 
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The four pillars of the navaianga of the rumed temple 
of Admarayana at Dodballapur, which must originally 
have been a fine one, contain interesting sculptures One 
pillar illustrating iheRdvidyana', another, the Bhdgavata, 
a third, the story of Narasimha avatdi , and a fourth, 
the story of Gajendramoksha, may be specially noted 
On the outer wall is illustrated the Balakanda of the 
Rdmdyma, as at Devanhalli. 

In the Virabhadra temple at Mel-Koppa, there are on 
its outer walls, interesting sculptures representing some 
of the Ulas or sports of Siva. The representation of the 
destruction of the three cities by Siva, and of Yama, the 
god of Death, are specially noteworthy. 

The Anjaneya temple at Sidlaghatta has some carved 
stones brought from some other ruined temple and built 
into it The sculptures illustrate the story of Daksha’s 
sacrifice One of the stones shows Daksha in the company 
of Brahma and Vishnu engaged m performing the 
sacrifice, Agni being represented by a figure "vvith two 
heads , another shows Virabhadra m the act of cutting 
off Daksha’s head , and a third shows the headless 
Daksha standing with folded hands, while some one 
places a ram’s head on his neck. 

In the Vaidyesvara temple, at the village of Mambali, 
IS a good figure, about 4 feet high, of Shanmukha, seated 
on the peacock, with 12 hands, three of his faces being 
to the front and the other three at the back 

The pillars of the 7iavaranga 3it the Venkataramana 
temple, Chiknayakanhalli, which is built m the 
Dravidian style, are sculptured on all sides, some of the 
sculptures being ingenious combinations of ammals,i 
such as an elephant and a bull with one head, and so 
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on Other ficiilplurc's ^^orlh\ of nolo in this tcinplo 
arc tho*^ of \\Hghrnpnda worshipping o /i«^a and the 
luinler Kannippa pjcrcinj, his e\c wiih nn arrow and 
kicking n /infja Kannappa wws one of the b3 Saua 
de\otecs referred to in ihe Tamil Perif/a/M/runam 
There is a shrine of Knnnnppn ns well at this place and 
It hi-s nn old wood^'n doorwns cle/,nntlv cirscd with 
human and animal figures It is one of the few wooden 
sculptures m the State worths of mention for the 
excellence of its srorkmanship A wooden car at 
Mclkote showing equalK g(xx1 worl is now no more 

In the kdimirnsana temple at Hwtn durga one of 
the pillars in the nnrrtranja has the ten incarnations of 
kishnu and another the rare figure of Matsva Hannma 
whose exploits are recorded in the Voimrana puruna 

Clo«c to Koppal on the western slope of the sroallcr 
hil! at Bettadpura a huge figure of JJanurntm 
measuring 15 feet b\ 5 feet facing to the right has Ix^en 
carved Us left hand, holding a mace is placed on the 
waist and its right hand is raised On its right shoulder 
Bits Lakahniana fighting with Indrajit who is shown 
higher up on the slab Below the figure is another 
tin} figure of Uanumnn, like the bigger one with the 
figures of a fish ond a tortoise iKrsidc it The name of 
this Hanuman is Yira llnnumanlha (U A li for 1921 
Para 11 

The l^arasiraha temple at Kunigal is a largo Dravidinn 
structure Before the goddess shnno attached to it is a 
four armed figure of Garuda holding a discus and a conch 
in the upper bauds, the lower ones being folded as usual 
Such a figure of Garuda is rather rare In the SuraCsvara 
temple also a Draaidian structure, there is a good and 
spirited figure of Mahishasura nmtdhmi the setting 
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vara Temple, 
Turnvekere 


up of which IS attiibuted to the gieat Sankaracharya. 
Among other figures is a representation of Surya, about 
4 feet high, flanked by his consorts Samjna and Chhaya, 
who do not, however, shoot but merely hold an arrow ih 
the right hand and a how in the left The pedestal is 
carved with Aruna and seven horses and the piabha or 
glory IS sculptured with the figures of the eight remaining 
planets. In a mantapa, situated to the north-east of the 
temple, stands leaning against the east wall, a figure, about 
4^ feet high, of Garuda on whose pedestal are carved a 
fish, an elephant, a scorpion, a tortoise and a crocodile. 
The meaning of this symbolism is not clear. Mr. Nara- 
simhachar suggests that these sculptures might perhaps 
be compared with those usually found in the monasteries 
of Ceylon (M A R, for 1919, Para 30). 

In the Gangadharesvara temple at Turuvekere there 
IS a beautifully carved Nandi of black stone, about 7 feet 
long, 4^ feet broad and 7 feet high, which though several 
centuries old, still retains a brilliant polish The li 7 igcb 
m this temple is a very fine piece of work The jata or 
matted hair is beautifully shown with a seated figure of 
Ganga on the tiara holding a rosary in the right hand. 
Above the figure of Ganga is a seven-hooded serpent, the 
ornament of Siva as Nagabhushana The prahhdvaU 
which goes round the linga is most delicately carved 
In a shrine m the prdkdra is the image of the goddess 
of the temple, a well carved figure, about feet high, 
holding a noose, an elephant-goad and a rosary in three 
hands, the remaining hand being in the abhaya pose 
These attributes are usually associated with Sarasvati, 
but the pedestal bears the lion emblem, which is 
Parvati’s Though the figure does not represent the 
usual form of Parvati, it represents a peculiar form of 
that goddess known as Adharasakti, which is given these 
attributes in Hindu works on Iconography 
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Tlic Chenn'^k^M^a ti-mplc nt Anc)nl porhapH the 
oVIc t in the phc^* )n« on the piIhrM 

Uie Rtonen of «osrn! of the ton incarnations 
of Vifihnti nuch ns \nrtt'«iniha Krishna nmj Vnmann 
Among olhcrnotict able carvings art a figure of Viehnu 
with fourteen Immis and a hrge conch «hcll 

The Bail Gannpati at Ifolalkcrc ik a huge figure n1>ou( 
0 feel high, tciUnl on a huge peilcsfat marked with the 
nt emblem It is in the open ground tnetosed bv a low 
compound 

An ornamental rtonc cot m to be fccn at the Oriental 
Manuscripts Librarj M\Kirc This cot measutes 7} 
fee* b\ 0 feet and is well carved and ornamented on all 
the four rides and has a flower m the middle of the up|icr 
surface Ihe legs which are rcpiratc pieces al>out 2 
feet high arc also v ell executed It is said that the cot 
once belonged to Kempe Gaudi of Mngadt 

To the rontb of the Police Station in Do<lpcl Mssorc 
IS a fibnne containing n figure of the tri\c faced) 
Pancbamiikhi Ilaniimnn — three faces in front one on 
the crown of the middle face and one on the back and 
ten hands five in front and five on the hick The 
figure 18 said to have l>ccn set up during Dewan 
Purnai)a s time 

Stavihhan or pillars of diflcrent kinds arc found 
before most Drasidian temples These include Gartula 
Btamhha^ (Garuda pillars) Dhavaja fiamb^taB (Banner 
pillars) Dtpa «frt»ifc/ia« (Light pillan.) Gantt ^tambhaB 
(Bell pillars) JayantambhaB (Pillars of viclorj) and 
Vijtjdie Kamhhns (Swing pillars) Some of these taper 
uniform!) and look quite graceful Some also haveclabo 
rate pedestals The figure sculpture at bottom s arics with 
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the nature of the presiding deity — Siva or Vishnu. The 
Dlpastambhas have suitable pavilions at their tops for 
the retention of lights Occasionally, some of them 
have figures on them indicating their donois Their 
erection varies in date from above the middle of the 
14th to the middle of 17 th centuiy 

The Ga't udastamblia before the Soumyahesava temple 
at Nagamangala, a temple in the Hoysala style, is one of 
the finest in the State It is about 55 feet high and 
feet square at the bottom, is sculptured with fine scroll 
work on all the sides fiom top to bottom and has the 
necessary appliances, such as iron chains, etc., for placing 
lamps on the top It is said to have been built by 
Jagadeva Raya, Chief of Nagamangala, who is said to 
have built the gopura of the temple 

To the north-west of the Jvaraharesvara temple at 
Kandavara, Kolar District, there is a fine Ga) udakamhUa 
which is about 40 feet high, with an ornamental pedestal 
sculptured with perpendicular bands of scroll woik on all 
sides It tapers nicely and is decorated on all the four 
faces with scrolls containing figures in every convolution. 
Opposite to it once stood, it would appear, a Varadaraja 
temple 

The Garuda-pillai opposite to the Yenkataramana 
temple at Midigesi is about 40 feet high, and is decoiated 
with scroll woik on all the sides The pillar was 
unfortunately broken in the middle by a stroke of 
lightning, and the uppei portion, m consequence, is lying 
low. 

The Ranganatha temple at Ummattur has a fine 
Garudastamblia ra front, about feet square at the 
bottom and 25 feet high It has on the west face a 
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toMo figure nbout S feet high btanding \Mth folded 
Imtids and \Noanni, a garland a dagger and largo car 
rings ^^hlch probabl) reprcserls some Uminattur chief 
^^ho built or reno%alcd the tciupic 'Ihis figure is 
repeated m tho natarflu^n also The figures on the 
other faces are Ilanuman, Garnda and Para Viisudc%a 

The temple of Ruina at Kndibi has a fine Garuda 
sthambha m front about 25 feet high and 2i feet 
square at bottom Iho pillar has an iron frame at tho 
top for placing lamps It has on tho a^cst face Garuda, 
on tho south a lotus on tho cast a discus and a conch 
sMth numam and on tho north a swan 

Tho KoilnstSNara temple at the same place is an older K»iu «v»r», 
one and has also a hmp pillar m front of It The pillar is K»jibt 
about 20 feel high and 3 fcctsquarc at bottom It shons 
on tho cast face a Unga canopied b> the hoods of a Bcrpont 
on the south a lotus, on tho ^^est a snan and on tho 
north Nandi ^Mth a couple nith folded hands bclo^ it 

There 18 a good Gari/dasf/mmWm at Tatlakero about lUnfr^nsiu 
20 feel high before tho Itanganatha temple It has as T»tt«kriT 
usual a Garuda on the side facing tho temple, a figure 
of Hama on the cast a conch bloncr on thu north and a 
vase on tho south 

To tho right of ihc Dhicajaalhambha of the Lakshmi lakiiimi 
narasimha temple at Nuggihalli is a pillar with an TempiT'^^ 
ornamental capital known as Jatjasthamhha or pillar of ^nggihaUi 
*victor> Tradition has it that this pillar was set up by 
the ‘sculptor who built tho temple as a memorial of tho 
Victory gained by him over other scnlptors 

Atthefootoftho Savandurghill in front of tho temple Mrabuira 
Of Virabhadra, there is a Quo and lofty Dipasthambha 
M Gr VOL II 20 
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or lamp-pillar, about 60 feet high, with an iron framework 
for suspending bells at the top The pillar is sculptured 
on all the four sides with figures and floral devices 

The Santemallappa temple at Oderhalli (Ohiknaya- 
kanhalli Taluk) has m its front a Dlpasthambha about 2 
feet square at the bottom and 40 feet high, with a lamp 
in the form of a stone cup on the top. The -pillar has 
on the east face a linga, on the south the three-legged 
Bhiingi bearing a Vina (or lute) and dancing, on the 
west Vyaghrapada with a censer in the right hand and a 
bell in the left, and on the north Nandi 

In front of the Terumallesvaia temple at Hiiiyur, 
stands, on a high pedestal, a fine Dlpasthambha, about 
45 feet high, with a pavilion at the top enshrining a 
Basava or Bull, and 8 lamps in the form of huge iron 
cups, two ID each direction, each capable of holding ten 
seers of oil. The lamps are lighted once a year. The 
pillar has slight projections on the sides which serve as 
steps to go to the top Its front has a male figure m 
anjah pose, representing, perhaps, the chief who built 
the temple 

There is in front of the Mallikarjuna temple, Panka- 
janahalli, a fine Dlpasthambha, about 2 feet square at 
bottom and 40 feet high, with a pavilion at the top^ 
{Giica 1510 A D ) 

In front of the Avimuktesvara temple at Hoskote,. 
which IS in the Dravidian style and dates from about 
the 15th century, is a fine dlpasthambha, a lamp pillar 
somewhat resembling that at the Hariharesvara temple 
at Harihai It is about 25 feet high with pedestal and is 
built of 22 circular discs, the alternating ones jutting out 
m the four directions so as to allow lamps being placed 
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on tho protuberance*! whicli ntiinbcr 44 in ail and arc 
car\c<3 \Mth floral or {,conictrical dc'iigns on llic upper 
surface It bns on the face a Indent on the south 
a on the nest admin and on the north a lotus 
(representing apparonlU Vishnu) (Sccil/' ili forl919» 
Plate III hemp page 1) 

Before the Aninta Mallikariuni temple tit Anckal is a 
good It is about 20 feet high stands on 

a raised pedestal about 5 feet high and has on the nest 
face Ganapali on the north Viribhidra on the south 
Nandi and on the cist a four armed figure about 2i feet 
high of Si%a standing on n chiriot tho upper hinds 
holding an axe and an nnHopc the low or a bon and an 
arrow The Si\a figure is rather peculiar it is perhaps 
intended to represent God ns the dcslrojcr of the Tripura 
demons 

lathe Bhaxamsanhat temple at Anckal, is a short lamp 
pillar, tho figure sculpture on which is rather out of the 
wa} On the cast face it has Indra Nandi on the south 
Ganapati on the west and a lotus on the north 

In front of the SumesNara temple at Amntur tank, is 
a good but rather slender Dipaslhamhhn about dO feet 
high and feet square at the bottom Behind the 
temple is an utjyale Narnia about 20 feet high 

At the cast outlet of the Amntur \illagc tank is tho 
Hanuraaa shrine to the east of which is a fine uyydle 
lamba in the form of a gate intended for swinging tho 
god It 18 about 15 feet high and beautifully carved on 
all sides with scroll work 

Hoysala patronage to Jainism decreased as it ificreased 
in favour of Vaishnavism though there was throughout 
M or TOL II 20* 
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the Hoysala period a- marked similauty m the treatment 
extended to both the systems of faith This royal tolera- 
tion IS deducible not only fiom the inscriptions of the 
period but also from the respective sculptures The 
same equality of treatment marked the sovereigns of the 
house of Vqayanagar, the new line of kings who succeeded 
the Hoysalas practically throughout the whole of India 
south of the Krishna. But Jainism, however, declined 
as a faith from about the 14th century and was practi- 
cally eclipsed by the rival faiths of Saivism and Vaishna- 
vism, which between them reclaimed the lost flock into 
the Brahmanic fold This falling ofl of Jainism from its 
high position from about the 14 th century, is fully 
reflected in the practical cessation of architectural and 
sculptural activity from about that time. We meet with 
only a few stray cases of construction and that not 
always of any great merit The beautification was 
distinctly over, so far as Jainism was concerned. An 
inscription at Hullahalli (Kalale Hobli, Nanjangud 
Taluk) dated in 1373, records that Peruinala Deva and 
Peimmi Deva, who were chieftains of the place, “ caused 
to he erected the lofty chaityalaya called Trqagan-manga- 
1am, and set up (the god) Manikyadeva, also caused to 
be repaired the Parmesvara-chaityalaya which the blessed 
ones (Jamas) had formerly erected in Hullahalli and 
granted lands to provide for the offerings at the two 
chaityalayas ” {E G Mysore i, Nanjangud 64, dated in 
1372 AD) Padma, minister of Immadi Saluvendra, a 
local chief under the Vqayanagar kings, built, according 
to an inscription dated m 1488-89 A D , {E.G. VIIB 
Shimoga ii. Sagar 163) a fine chaityalaj^a with a suitable 
pavilion and set up the image of Paisva in it, in Padma- 
haiapura and made a grant of it. Saluvendra himself, 
we are told, promoted Dhaima (^ e , the Jam faith), with 
beautiful lofty c/i(wf7/afaya5, with groups of matidapas, 
with mdiiasthamhha'^ (or pillars) of ' bell-metal, with 
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pleasure gro\cR for the town, with manv iraoges of metal 
and stone with proMFion for temple ceremonies daily 
gifts and worship, and with gifts of learning Ihusdid 
S iliucndra promote if/mrma We liavc not an\ notable 
examples for some \ cars togellitr after the fine double 
effort of Padma at founding a cAni/i/rt/ai/a and beautifMng 
his capital In 1073 Chennana builtwhat is now Known 
as Chennana Basti after him on the Doddabetta at 
Sra%anaBclgola and dedicated it to Chnndranathn thoSth 
TirthanKara He put up a n iinaithambha m front of it 
On the corner pillars of the \crandaof this temple facing 
each other arc cut a male and a female figure w ilh folded 
hands which probibU represent Chennana and his wife 
The fine mnnmfhamhha which stands in front of the 
Pursvaniitha Basti on the Chandrogiri Hill Sm\ana 
Bclgola belongs to the 17th centur) It is )oft> and 
elegant and is scillpturcd on all the four sides at tbo 
bottom It has on the south face a seated figure of Pndmu 
>ali on the cast a standing male figure apparently a 
Yaksha holding a noose an elephant goad and a fruit m 
three bands, the remaining hand being m the abhaya 
attitude on the north a sealed figure of Kushmandini- 
with the same attributes and on tho west n galloping 
horseman the emblem of Brahmadtva According to n 
modem Kannada poem {Bclgola GomviaUscaracharUc 
bj Ananta Kaxi) of about 1780 the pillar was set up by 
a Jama merchant of tho name of Puttaija during tho 
rule of tho Mysore King Chikka D0\a Raja (1072 1704) 
This poem also states that tho same mdiMdual also 
erected the enclosing wall of the temple area 

With this we enter on modern times One of tho 
most recent efforts at tho erection of a Jam temple was 
made m 1878 by Virappa Paloce Pearl Merchant at 
Mysore and his brother who built a new Chait>nlaja at 
Sahgrama and set up m it the image of Anantasami 
and endowed it It is an unpretentious structure 
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Mysore 
Artists — 
(i) Hoysala 
Period 


A distinguishing feature of sculptural woik in Mysore 
IS the index label, indicating in some cases the event or 
person depicted in the sculpture and in others the name 
of the sculptor or sculptors concerned in the V70rk The 
use of index labels, as stated above, has been met with 
at Barhut There the names of the sculptors are not 
indicated, while in the Hoysala sculptures, rarely if ever, 
IS the event or person to which a particular sculpture 
refers, given, while uniformly the name of the sculptor 
who was responsible for the work is given In Vijaya- 
nagar and later art, the label is exactly as at Barhut — it 
mentions the event or person to which a particular piece 
of sculpture refers In rare cases the label indicates both 
the event and the name of the sculptor responsible for it 
From a study of these labels, it is inferred that the 
sculptural art, as the art of temple building generally, 
engraving on stone or copper plate and the like, was m 
the hands of the Panchalas or the five allied castes of 
Agasale or the goldsmiths, Kanchugara, brass and copper 
smiths, Kammara or blacksmiths, Badagi or carpenters 
and Kalkutaka or stone-masons They profess to be 
descended from the five sons of Visvakarma, the architect 
of the gods, who severally adopted these professions 
The various trades are not confined to particular families, 
but may be followed according to the individual inclina- 
tion. The Panchalas wear the sacred thread and consider 
themselves equal to the Brahmans Their ordinary 
caste title is Achdn, (sometimes spelt Asdri) a term which 
IS applied to them in inscriptions as well Thus in an 
inscription assigned to about 700 A D {EG II Siavana 
Belgola, 21) the name of the engraver is given as Pallav- 
achari In another old inscription, probably of the 
period of the Nolamba King Ponnera (close of the - 8th 
century AD),' discovered at Sravandanhalli, Tumkur 
District, the engravers name is given as Dnanapati- 
achari The engraver of E G II, Sravana Belgola, 67 
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(Nc>' L(^»lion) (Inlctl m AD 1120 was ono Ganguchnri 
' A forcbcKl ornunent of ficulptorR Tlic term 

for Fculplor «*io<l m l!ic t( xt « huran \^hich is n corrupt 
form of the ‘^inskrit a Fculplor Ho wns 

proUibls the ftitne person who rnpri\o<l inscription 
bio 127 rccortlctl m Iho FXtno \oUime anti dated m 1115 
A D Ht IS there dcRcnlxHl m n lax disciple of Suhhn 
clnndn Siddhnnla Dlva and was thus a Jam h\ persua 
Eion His vounRor hrolhcr KnmrHchtiri cnRnvxwl 

inscnplion No I H rcconled in IheRime \oliiint and dated 
mil’ll All the cnRcavor of ? Cll Sraxana 

Bclgola 71 (New 1 dilion) doted in lllB AD is one 
Varthamannchiiri who bore the identical title He wtw 
proliabU the asino person who enRri\c<l inscription 
No IIB doted in 1120 A D and re^’istcrcd m the oamc 
volume He 10 there desenbed aa the wn of UovsaU 
chRn Tlielcriii 7e/idn is riif 70 for Siinsknt Te^uiryn a 
teacher Another title Oja also occurs and in fact more 
frcqucnlt) in inscnpltons found in this bLite m connee 
tion with the names of sculplora This term appears m 
Tamil as Ochrfian and Vtach^han The term (1;o which 
m its modem significance means an artificer a carjicnlcr 
a goldsmith or a blacksumh origmall} appears to have 
meant no more than a J 7 wr« or a teacher In inscrijitions 
it IS used almost cntircl) in the 6cn«cof Achtinja Oja or 
Oj;/ia in (act is the Pruknt form of the Sunsknt Vpa 
dhtjatja, teacher or guru In the PAjatcHiara Vtlusa 
<11 19) wo read htllavi emha v/a and in the ToUigu Manu 
ehantra of Peddanarja wo find (Canto HI 12B) ro/«eu 
ojjala kappaginehin chaduiuhlla whom oja and ojjalu 
arc used in the sense of teacher and teacherif It is thus 
clear that the term u/a x\hcn it occurs m connection with 
a sculptors or an engravers name indicates one who 
belongs to the Punchiila casto That this is a correct 
inference is well established bj the fact that jp its modern 
significance the term uja is used onlj to indicate a 
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Pfmcliala. The fiisfc mention, so fai known, oi the teim 
as applied to a sculptoi, in the insciiptions found m this 
State, IS in an epigraph iCnca 10th centuiy) found on the 
lock to the north of the outer entionce of the Gommata 
image in Siavana Belgola, which mentions a sculptoi Bidi- 
gu]a with the honoiific prefix S) mat. As the rest of this 
inscription is not quite clear, it is not possible to connect 
his name with the execution of the Gommata image. 
As applied to an engiavo, it is much older In the 
Manne Plates (2) of Rajamnlla I, dated in 828 A D ,. 
Madhui ovajha, of the Visvakaima gutra, is mentioned as 
their engraver Here the term ovajha is used for djha or 
oja {M.A B 1909-10) Among the names of the sculptors 
whose names (or rather signatures) occur on the Belur 
temple (1117 A D.) are — Dasoja, his sou Chavana, Chikka 
Hampa, Malliyanna, Mayina, Kumara Machari, Padari 
Malloja, Kendra Malliyanna, Kesava Beva, Masada, Pois- 
sananar Bira and Nagoja of Gadaga. A few details about 
these sculptors can be gleaned from the labels themselves. 
Thus Daso]a and his son Chavana DasOja and his son 
Chavana belonged to Balligrame, ^ e , Belgami m the 
Shikarpur Taluk of the Shimoga District. The former 
had the title “ smiter of the crowd of titled sculptors,’^ 
{hii udu-j uiai % gondala-hadiva) and the latter the title “a 
Siva to the Cupids titled sculptors ” {bimda-ruvai i-Mada- 
na-Mahesa). Chavana is also described as a bee at the 
lotus feet of the god Dharmesvara of Balligrame and is 
stated to have done his work at the instance of Kesavadeva. 
A second title, “a bheiunda to the satahhas of rival sculp- 
tors” {macJicharipa-7iivan-sa7ahha-bhenmda)i is also 
applied to him Of Chikka Hampa it is stated that he was 
Tribhuvanamalla-Deva’s artist, that he prepared some of 
the images in the ma7itapa or hall of the god Vi]aya- 
Narayana built by Hoysala Bitti-Deva (or Vishnuvar- 
dhana), that he was the son of Ineja aud that he had the 
title, “ champion over rival sculptors,” {viachchariparuva- 
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riQalaganda) T^Iallnanna calls htmsclf the artist of 
the Mahjmiaii3atts\ara TnbhMvannnmUa caplurer of 
Talakadu BhiijabilaA^m Gnnga Hojsala Doa (Vishnu 
^ardhana), ami bore the titles a tiger among Kculplors 
(rwian pw/j) and a thunderbolt to the monntam of rival 
titled sculptors (machchartpa Imtda rtlvart girt lafra 
danda) It is slated of Padan Malluja that he was the 
son in law or sisters son (ufii/alof VndujaofNaUatubada 
and had the title a pair of large scissors to the necks 
of titled sculptors {hiruda ritrari gah gandagattari) 
INagija IS dc cribed as the artist of Ihi god Svavambhn 
Trikuttsvara of Gadugu (Gadag), as the deltgblcr of the 
hearts of the good and as a bee at the lotus feet of baras 
vati lie was the son of Kabja and I'Orc the titlo 
' Confouuder of sculptors (ruvan lagaddla) ^lasada 
was the son of Yallanna Two more labels gi\c somo 
details without naming the artists One of them 8t>lcs 
the artist the Visvakarnm of the Kali age and applies to 
him the titles a lion to the elephants titled sculptors 
ibiruda ruiarihha Kanthlraia) and smiter of the crowd 
of titled sculptors Ho belonged to Lokkiguodi The 
other label describes the artist as a pupil Unani) ofTribhu- 
vanamalladCvaoftbogccata<;ra7irtr<i(orrcnt free village) 
Bchur m the Kuntala CQuntrj Another label m which, 
the name of the artist is effaced states that he was the 
son m law or sister s son of Chaloja of Nnlvatubada and 
had the title smiter of the crowd of titled sculptors 
This was also the title of Dasuja and it is )U8t possible 
that this and the other label noticed above giving the 
same title may refer to the same artist ' 

The engraver Dasuja mentioned as the son of the 
sculptor Bnmoja m E 0 II Sravana Belgola 110 dated 
in 1145 AD, 18 perhaps identical with the Dusoja 
mentioned as the kther of Chnvana He made the 
screens at the Chandragupta basti at Sravana Belgola 
Chikka Hampa and Malhyanna>boih describe themselves 
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as Ihc aitists of TiibliuvnnaTnallnclGva, 1 c , King 
Vishnuvaulhana They \srro piobably the King’s 
ciaftsmen and as such woikod in the temple that he 
wished to build Its vci> ih)thmic shape shows that its 
buildcis Knew the sjnla' of ait In hcait Its design and 
sculptuial beautification demonstrate that those engaged 
m itb constiuction wcic oNjiericnccd and brilliant artists 

In the buildings outside the KCsnva temple, the names 
of the sculptois appealing aie Bhandnn Madhuvanna, 
Bcchama and Gumma Bit ana. It has been suggested 
hy Ml Naiasimhachar that these artists maj belong to a 
latci peiiod 

The sculptois who elected the inar\ellouc statues and 
figuies on the outei walls of the IIo><5ales\aia temple 
{Ciica 1141 AD), ospectallv on the wcstein side, have 
not gi\en then names except liere and there The 
following aie the only names to be seen on them, 
aiianged in alphabetical oidei — Ballanna, Bochana, 
Ohauga, DCwdja, Haiisha of Ode\agiii, Haiisha of 
Tanagundui, Kfihddsi, Kcdaioja, Kctana, jMahalakb 
Machanna, Manibalaki, Masa son of Kaniraoja, and 
llevoja None of these names coi responds with any to 
be seen at Belui, but Odejagiii Haiisha seems to say 
that Belur did not agiee with him {Bclur Agadelu) 
Tne sculptuie on the southern door of this — Hoysales- 
vara — temple w'as, according to an inscription on it 
{EC V Hassan District, Belur 239, dated m 1141 
A.D), executed by Kalidjlsi for Narasimha-Deva’s 
sculptoi Kedaroja This fixes its date at about 1141 
A D. and shows that Kedaidja was the loyal sculptoi in 
the leign of Narasimha The sculptoi Kahdasi who 
worked for Kedaioja styles himself “ champion over the 
proud, a thunderbolt to the lock titled sculptois,” and 
adds that he made the mahaia tdrana, % e , caived head- 
piece of the lintel Accoiding to an msciiption at the 
back of the larger Nandi pavilion at this temple, the 
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wulp^or Dl\ ja undo the western iloorwn) (V C VI 
Has'isn Dt*ilrict Ileltir 211 iHloJ nlwul 11 10 A I) ) 

The onh wulplor » mme nppesnng on tho KcdnrCa 
vm temple (Cirra 1010 AD) is that of Tins 

HC\ ija IS prolnbU identical with the jicrson of the Bamc 
name appearing with the Ik awlilication of the IIoNBalCs 
vam temple 

According to certain in*icript)onH at Nngamnngah 
fL C IV, Nftgamanapala 01 loOh dahsl m 1110 AD 
and lUiO A D ) it is clear that Uin jimUatja caused to Iks 
hmllln bnmanln Snjim at llth IhduruNndi was thework 
of the fcvdptor Macht'js the ncharya of Knlkamnad 
the Aisvnlarma of the Kahxiiga Tho title Vis\a 
lanna of the Kah%uga appears among the names of 
one of the Rculptow mentioned m connection willi the 
Belur temple It stands to reason that the ^>crson there 
referred to is this sers artist Machija who appears to 
ha\c liecn a master sculptor of the time Conlrarj to 
the usual practice wo fim! in the temple at Ki mmangala 
(built in ins AD)nfiuh)cct index label under one of 
the figures stating that it represents JVoAhirfa Tho 
thirt) beautiful ceilings at the Aiuritapum temple 
Tonkcre (built in 1 lOG A D )» were executed according to 
labels underneath them, b> Mallitamina Paduinanna 
Baluga and Malasi Of these the naino of Mallitamma 
figures in other temples as well lie worked at the 
Nnmsiraha temple nt NuggihaUi in 1219 AD at tho 
Panchahnga (quintuple) temple at Gusindanhalh in 1250 
AD and nt Srmanuthapur in 12bB AD He should 
have been thus 72 jears nt work while working at 
Somanvvthapur Taking it (or granted that ho was 10 
years of age when ho commenced hm career at tho 
AmritCssara temple at Amritapurn m 119G bo should 
have been alwut 88 jeats of age while at Srimanathapwr 
Tho images on the south wall of tho Nuggihalh temple 
were made by Baichoja of Kandi and those on tho north 
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wall 'by Mallitamma, abovenamed Baichoja gives us 
here and there some of his titles, while the veteran 
Mallitamma contents himself with merely giving his 
name without any epithets Among the titles of 
Baichoja may be mentioned, “ a thunderbolt to the 
mountain of hostile sculptors,” and ” a spear to the 
head of titled architects ” His name occurs in four 
places while that of Mallitamma is engraved in sixteen 
places This Baichoja took part, in 1250 A D , in the 
beautification of the Kesava temple at Nagalapura His, 
name appears in about seven places on the turrets above 
the images At the Mulasankhesvara temple, Turuvekere> 
built in 1260 A D , the names of the sculptors as given 
by an inscription on its basement are, Jakkanna and 
Isvara, the latter of which occurs twice This Jakkanna 
may be the Jakkanacbari, to whom popular tradition 
assigns the construction of all Hoysala temples m the 
State (See Narasimhachai’s Monograph on the Kesava 
Temple at Beliir, 14-15 for the story) The images on, 
the walls of the Somanathapur temple (built m 1265 AD) 
bear the names of several sculptors who were engaged in 
beautifying it Amongst the names appearing may be 
mentioned Mallitamma (also called Malh in two places), 
Baleya, Chaudeya, Bamya, Masanitamma, Bharmaya, 
Nanjaya and Yalamasaya The first name occurs below 40 
sculptural pieces, and the rest under from 2 to 8 pieces 
Thus Mallitamma had , toost to do with the ornament- 
ation of this temple. He is no doubt identical with the 
Mallitamma who was responsible for the images m the 
temples at Nuggihalli, GovindanahaHi and Amritapura 
In the temple at Mosaic (built in (7^rca 1291 A,D ), 
many of the images have the names ^of the gods they 
represent engraved underneath them Except Uie 
single instance mentioned m connection with the 
Koramangala tefdple, this practice was not generally 
followed by Hoysala artists. The name Gomhira is found 
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m the ^losalc 101111110 *^ under one image, nnil m this name 

not that of a god or goddess it has been suggested 
{\! ! U for 1921 Para IG) that it must be the name of 
the sculptor who N\as responsible for it This suggestion 
seems to bo noli founded 

The great sculptors who ^vc^c engaged m the ornament 
ation of magnificent tcnples, which owed their foundation 
either to the Kmga or to their generals or rich 
merchants appear somettincs to have paid attention to 
the humbler tosh of carving out memorial slabs of the 
MraJal and Vahn^aiifal tvpe Ordinanl> this work 
appears to have been left to artists of the commoner 
t>pe, though 10 several eases sculptors of the higher 
order were called in to execute them It is on this basis 
that the better class of work seen on certain ]^rakaU 
can be explained That this was actually so is seen from 
the descriptioQs of artists we find occasionally engraved 
on these slabs Thus on a l^ralal of the reign of Ballala 
III ih C VIII, Shimogh 11 , Nagnr 27 dated in A B 
1302) wo have the information that the slab was made 
by the stone mason 8ing<*ja8 son Bimja whose titles 
were a fishhook to the throats of those who sound 
(their own praises) a drill for the heads of the envious 
Tbero IS little doubt that the architect in the Hojeala 
times w as engaged both as architcctpropcr and as sculptor 
It IB also inferable that the kings of this d>nast> mam 
tamed what may justly bo called Boyal 'Architects, who 
arranged for the work m the Royal and other temples 
entrusted to their execution From some of the msdnp 
tions quoted above particular sculptors appear to ^havo 
been told off to do particular items of work — c g Imtol 
work at the Hoysalcsvara temple— on behalf of thd 
King s architect That the profc«Bion of the architect 
uud sculptor was greatly valued and those belonging tib 
It were duly honoured there is fair evidence 'to believe! 
Thus for baying erected the mantapa of the god KC3&ra’ 
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at Baligami within the stipulated time, the Rajaguru- 
deva Vamasakti Yati, being pleased, we are told in an 
inscription dated m 1186 A D , made a grant of 150 
Kamma of iice m Kiru Balligave to Bisadoja, Chavoja and 
Smgo]a, these three to continue, free of all imposts, as long 
as the sun and moon. He is also recorded to have 
granted land to them m another place with enjoyment for 
three generations That architects and their folk were 
even encouraged to settle down in large numbers m certain 
localities for the general benefit of the community may 
also be inferred. Thus, we are told m an inscription 
dated in 1836 A D , that the Brahmans of Maddur granted 
to one Mamboja, son of Pemmoja, lands, rent-free, he 
“ being by the practice of his calling pleased the, 
Brahmans ” He was to erect “ houses for his caste” 
and enjoy the grant “free of all imposts,” {E.G IV. 
Yelandur 38, dated in 1336 A D ) Another inscription 
gives us some interesting information of the learning, 
skill and organizing capacity that Panchalas exhibited 
in these days. This inscription records a grant for the 
maintenance of a dancing girl for the temple of 
Ramanatha at Terakanambi They call themselves 
Vira Panchalas and describe themselves as “the creators 
of the fourteen worlds saying, let us make of all the 
difiicult colours of the world,” and as veised m making 
“ hundreds and thousands of inquiries after all manner 
of seeds and plants,” and in language and writing, 
reading, arithmetic and the skilful arts They weie, we 
are told, “ distinguished for cities, houses, island forts, 
hill forts, forest forts five foundations, domes, 

pinnacles, crests and the sixteen signs of the original 
house, the sign of the sacrificial hall, the sign of the pit 
for the sacrificial fire, the sign ot slopes, etc , according to 
standard i ules, for these and all other signs ; authorities 
for the creation of mansions . adorners of Sriparvata ; 
deeply learned in the science of language and the 
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purana ‘1 ot iha utmost limU*? fonilof nnil merciful to wnr 
elephants worfihippcra of the (h\mQ holj fc«t 

of the goddess Knhkn nnd the Kotinlt.s>am Tho 
imprecation at the end of the grant show s that the) wore 
orpani cd ns n Imdc (nil the \ Ira Piinchiilas of nn nrea) 
that lhc\ had nn nsscnihU of Ihcir onn nnd that tho 
ncrc terntonalU located m mitf< (/ C IV Gundlupct 
31, m dated I i72 AD) That the 1 now ledge of the 
3difra* nnd the technical nrta that the ranclmlas claim 
here IS not n mere l>o\sl js fairU well cslahlished b\ 
what we arc told of Mali ja Mnnistja the great nrchitcct 
who built thcl>cantiful quadruple U tuple of Mahulakshmi 
at Doddagaddftvalh in 111 1 A I) (/ C V Hainan 1 19) 

This inscription m%r that Mall ja Mimtv ja was 
resplendent with the crcatiac skill of Yisvnkarma the 
architect of the gods The inscription ends with two 
lines which nn) betaken ns the nrchiteclR technical 
dcscnption ot tho chnncloristic features of the strucluro 
hectccW The terms used arc rumtno, Surrofotifindro 
Irtfhabha Naltntia UHimya G UUitmbha) Vatraja 
Garuda \ ardhamann, Santa \ nttu Pu%hpal a and 
Griha raja As pointed out b> Mr Namsimlmchar nil 
these occur ns technical terms representing anneticB of 
prasada in Sanskrit works on nrchitccturc 

During the period of the Vija) nnngnr Kings, the custom ,ii) \ 
of cngraMng labels descriptive of figure sculpture was con ” 
tmued Thus m the Janurdhana tcmplo nt SringCri is a 
stone on which arc small figurcsof Brahma etc w ith labels 
giving their names (C C VIII Shiinogn Sringen 1 dated 
134G AD) In the Mclkotc temple on tho four pillars 
m the of the Dakshmldcvi temple are engraved 

notes explaining the sculptures to which thej relate 

The practice was perpetuated b> tho M)6orc lungs (m) Mysore 
down to a late period There are, for instance thirteen 
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shoit inscriptions on a pillar in the Tiiukachchmambi 
temple at the Mclkote temple, five of which aie on the 
pedestals of the images lepiesenting Krishna Baja 
Wodeyar and his foui queens The tradition was kept 
up even m the ense of stucco figuie sculptuie on the 
paiapet walls of temples of a later date— 17th century 
and after. Thus, the top paiapet aiound the Gunja- 
Naras'inha temple at T -Naisipur contains fine raoitar 
figures of the imotis and avatars of Vishnu, with, in 
some cases, labels below giving then names In the hard 
granite temple built in 1733, at Jambitige, Koppa Taluk, 
the sculptoi’s name is given on the base as Kalanna^ son 
of Koltura 

II. Momunenial Bia<is, Coppo, Bionze, Etc. 

Theie aie a great many examples of good woikman- 
ship m biass, copper, bionze, etc , m the temples of the 
State. The best of this kind of woik is to be found 
chiefly in connection with the processional images of the 
divinities and saints and dooi frames, lamp stands and 
lamps with elaboiate floial decoiations, and devotional 
vases and vessels. They include both castings and 
hollow-ware work In the absence of a piopei survey, it 
is impossible to state to what degree of antiquity they 
go They aie probably as old as temple worship itself 
for, grants foi keeping up lamps, for instance, m tem- 
ples, are known m inscriptions fiom veiy eaily times 
Though earlier examples may not be wanting m the 
State, images m brass, copper and bionze probably came 
into greater vogue during the time subsequent to the 
Ohola conquest of parts of the State. 

Ml Gangooly thinks that the art of image-making m 
metal probably originated at the time when the custom 
of setting up the utsava murtis was first initiated. 
Baja Baja I is stated to have been the first to present 
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to the temple of Bnlndc^Mrn the senes of mctil etitucs 
of biinls who ns wo fnow were cinomrcd after 

thcjrilcnth and 8lnro<l duino honours in the temples 
^^o find from the mctnl unnjjcs of Buddln (!isco\Lrcd at 
AmnriMli and other pheos tint the art of the hronre 
sculptor was practisr<l throughout the Buddhist period 
and it must ha\c iKion in ctisloncc during the cirlitr 
Hindu fonn of worship which proviilod in sarious parts 
of India Itcfore the advent of Buddhism U cannot be 
said howescr, that the practice of installing ulsata 
murltt was first inauguraltd bj U ija Htja I (fiSj 1013) 
The art of image making in ropjicr and other metals 
must base l>ecn older than the time of the Ch da Kings 
The fact that the Wax Process is mentioned m some 
of the South Indian Mss which cannot be later than the 
second centurj A D when the books of the Si f/»a Suifrnji 
arc Rupposed to hase Iwcn collected m their present form 
shows that the practice of cabling images m metal must 
ha\c been current m South India long betofo the advent 
of the Chrdas The discover) of bronro images of Siva 
andViahnu m Java which can l>o roughlv referred to 
the fiixth ccnlurv A D corresponding to Pnllava activ itv 
in South India rIiowr that casting in bronre was ahead) 
well known then m South India and even transjiortcd to 
Java b) South Indian immigrants into that island The 
South Indian examples among which those of M) sore 
must be included represent the artistic nctiv it) of the 
later Sana revival during the Chula asccndanc), vi 
081 AD to 1218 AD 

During the periods of Ho)Bala and Vija)nnQgat ascen 
dancj the custom of presenting cast uictalUc images to 
the temples received even greater sanction and the 
tradition was kept up by the kings of the M)6orc ro)al 
line up to the most recent times Tor instance, there is 
a record of the grant in 1760 A D of sixtv six metal 
images for processional purposes to the Nanjangud 
M or VOL n 21 
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temple, repiesenting as many Saiva devotees oi saints,, 
whose etfigies in stone, piobably belonging to the Chola 
period, were already theie, by Nanja Raja Karachun, 
Dalavai of the time They are images of the Unit- 
tdndai or Saiva saints celebiated in the Tamil Penya 
Purdna of Sekkilai, who has been assigned to the 11th 
century A D Accounts of these devotees are included 
in various Kannada works as vs'ell, for example, m the 
Vnshahhendra Vijaya of Shadakshara Deva (See 
MAR 1925, 5-13). The name of each of the images 
at Nanjangud is engraved on it in Kannada, together with 
the dedication The Tamil Peiiya Puidna enumerates 
63 tiruUdndar or holy saints, but there are 66 
images at Nanjangud Rice gives (in E 0 TV Introd 
35-36, and Nanjangud, 200) a list of the Kannada 
names of the latter, with the corresponding Tamil names 
of those that have been identified with them. Sri 
Krishna Raja Wodeyar III set up images for these sixty- 
three saints and of Siva commemorating his twenty-five 
Ulas or sports in the temple of Chamaiajesvaia which he 
built in 1826 at Chamrajnagar in honour of his father. 
The twenty-five sportive forms of Siva are — 

(1) Cbandiasekhaia, (14) Aidhanarisvara, 

(2) TJinamahesvara, (15) Eiratai]una, 

(3) Vrishabharudha, (16) Kaukala, 

(4) Tandavesvara, (17) Chandikesvaia-vara- 

(5) Girija Kalyana, piasanna, 

(6) Bhikshatana, (18) Vishakanta, 

(7) Kamasamhaia, (19) Ghakradana, 

(8) Maikandeya Vara- (20) Vighnesvaia-vaiapra- 

prasanna, sanna, 

(9) Tiipurasamhara, (21) Soiaskanda, 

(10) Jalatidharahara, (22) Bkapada, 

(11) Brahmasiraschedana, (23) Sukhasina, 

(12) Vlrabhadia, (24) Dakshmamurti and 

(13) Sankaianaiayana, (25) Mabalingodbbava 

A number of metallic images, presented by Sri 
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Krishna lU]a Wo(k\nr 111 m 182*) arc to \)C seen in 
thcriasanna KriKhnaawnmi toinpio nt Mjsorc llicsc 
nTiaj;cs rcprcRonl \anous VniOinaxa deities and sninla 
and fagcR o{ Southern Indva Srt Kn4inii Ua)a Wodejar 
III brass plated the doom as of this toiiiple as ucll 

The Lakslnnuimdaraja temple nt Icraknntnnhi con 
tains a number of metallic imaj^cs of goils and ^oddos^cs 
belonging to pcvernl of the ruined toniplos at the place 
The fine metallic irnap,o in the Mncliiars of this temple 
it‘^clf uais presented to It b\ Sn Krishna lliija Wodesar 
III This temple has nl<o metallic uiiaf,es of child Krishna 
and child llalarmna and of \nRKla suckling KriMma 
Sri Krishna Raja Wodtjar HI also hrms plalwl the 
doorwaj of the Mahabhut^svara temple onlheChnmundi 

Hill 

In the Gangadharts\*ara temple at Senngapatam is a 
scr^ handsome metallic image of DakshinamQrti used for 
processional purjioscs 1 hero arc Wsides m this temple 
metallic figures of fifteen of the 8ixt> three Sana saints, 
with their names and castes inscribed on their pedofitaU 
Kable Nanjamja presented to this temple a fine metallic 
imago of iimda%CssaTn with a label on its pedestal 
recording the gift Ho presented similar miagi s to othtr 
Siva tcraplcR in the Slate Among the metallic figures 
at the Vid>usankar and other temples at SnngCri arc 
\ambinurasana, Tiinda\ts\am and Srlnnusa Tiinda 
\C8\ara with the ring of fire and with the figure of 
Sanga seated with folded hands on the jata (or matted 
hair) to the right is not in nn> wa> inferior either m 
mo\cment or elegance of execution to the Natarujas of 
iladras and Cojlon In the Gannpati shnne of this 
temple 18 a small steel figure of Iho planet Saturn which 
IB alwajs immersed in oil The metallic figure of 
Hacihara is the processional imago in this temple It is 
a fine looking one and as a work of art it is esteemed 
very high In the Sarada temple at this place are two 
IT or VOL ii 21* 
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well-known images of Saiada and Sarasvati which date 
back to the 14th century Each is a seated figure with 
four hands, the attributes in three of them being a 
rosar'y, a vessel of nectar, and a book, while the remain- 
ing hand is in the abhaya pose with chin-imidta These 
attributes appear to be peculiar to the image of Sarasvati 
at Snngeri, seeing that a noose and an elephant goad 
invariably form two of the attributes of this goddess 
elsewhere. The processional images are smaller in size 
and of silver and bronze The Janardhana temple has 
a copper pjabhdvali, the middle portion of which is 
occupied by a fine Venugopala flanked by consorts and 
the top by the ten avatars of Vishnu. In the Sivaganga 
temple, there are two figures of Tandavesvara (dancing 
Siva), differing from each other in details and artistic 
quality, a good figure of dancing Ganapati, a seated 
figure of Srva and Parvati, and a figure of Umamahesvara. 
Another figure worthy of note is a rare form of Chandi- 
kesvara, about 1^ feet high, represented as an incarna- 
tion of Brahma, with four faces and four hands. The 
attributes m the hands are a trident, an axe, a water 
vessel and a rosary, the hand holding the rosary being in 
the abhaya pose The bronze figure of Tandavesvara in 
the Bettadapura Hill temple is a very fine piece of work- 
manship, comparable to many well-known images of its 
kind figured by Mr Gangooly and Dr Coomaraswami 
In the Bama temple at Nagamangala, there is a fine 
metallic image of Dakshmamurtr with four hands The 
metallic image of Gangadharesvara in the Gangadhares- 
vara temple at Turuvekere is of special interest Siva 
as represented here has on either side, his consorts, 
Parvati and Dakshayam , the latter holding what looks 
like a Eundala or ear-ornament in her right hand 
This peculiarity is accounted for by the traditionary 
story that Dakshayam thus held the ornament when 
about to enter the sacrificial fire at Daksha’s sacrifice 
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In the Miluixnn l«'tnpto at MitWiRiri in kepi a mcl'illKl 
fi{;nrc of Clnmh H\ari temple lian j,onc to rum 

This in a fine r** nletl figure alwit H feet hi{,li \\jlh eight 
hands five of them Waring a Wll a whicitl n cup an axe 
and a snortl one lioldmj, the head of a demon the 
romammg tv.o Wmg \n the alha\}a and nufi/a 
The mclnllic image of Pamvanu IKm at Gundlupet ik a 
handsome figure approaching the Dauika Vitnud< ai 
form but not comp1ct<l) so It ban the usual four 
hands carraing the discus conch and mace in three of 
them, the fourth instead of carramj llie padmo the 
cnihtcm of crralion (an in flu Daivika form) is m a 
peculiar pose neither rnraJa tlwn^nfcrrmr) nor 
abhotjfi (fear remo\ing) hut sli^htU ahntm^ sMlh fingcni 
joined and undo a little concanc Ihinjvos in) noun ns 
the pose of granting dehscmtice to Urahinakapala and in 
raid to W found noahcrc else It in Mid Ih it thin image 
was onginall) at naslinnvati, from whence it was 
removed to Sisanasatmidram from where it wan removi'd 
to Un present Inhitat Pamnsudoa in the dcils who in 
rcsponsihk for all the cor mic functions of the creator It in 
from him that the lwcnl> four forma of Vishnu take their 
EhajH! (See / ///I 211 ill) In the Wnuguptdn 
f>\ ami temple at Dcsanhallt arc to be seen a fine nietalhc 
image of the principal dcits VcOugnpnla and of the 
twelve Vainhnava Alvars ihe proccRsional mclalhc 
images in the Varahaswumi temple m Mysore Cit> 
deserve particular mention liccausc of their highl> 
finished and adnnmblo make up The image of Vishnu 
tt standing figure with four hands is a fine one It 
bcare an inscription around the feet on iIr pedestal that 
it was a gift from the Mjsore king Chikka DCva Ibija 
\Vodejnr (1072 1701) J ho other two metallic images 
m thm temple represent DCnikat (or VCdantiichurja) the 
famous Vaishnava scholar and teacher who flourished 
in the 13th and llth century AT) and dijur (or 
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Manavalamamiini), another equally well-known Vaishnava 
teacher and author, who flourished during the 14th and 
15th centuries A D The deeply contemplative pose of 
these two images is impressive to a degree, though it is 
differently brought out by the artist. The inscriptions 
on these two figures not only give then names but also 
state that they were presented by Krishna Baja Wodeyai 
III to the Prasanna Kiishnaswami temple, which be 
built in 1829 They are in this temple, though they 
belong to the Krishnaswami temple, because those 
belonging to this temple were considered too small and 
were exchanged for similar ones m the other one 
{M A B for 1920, Para 10) The Prasanna Krishna- 
swami temple itself possesses as many as forty inscribed 
metallic images of gods, goddesses, saints and sages 
The inscription in each case gives the name of the image 
and states that it was presented to the temple by the 
King An image of Bama from this collection, which 
may be taken as a good sample of the workmanship of 
the period, is pictured by Mr Narasimhachar m the 
MAE for 191 9, Plate XX The metallic figure of 
Hanuman m the Chennakesava temple at Anekal is a 
fine one In the Bhavamsankar temple, said to have 
been built about 1720 AD at this place, is kept a beauti 
ful metallic representation of Amrita Malhkaijuna — 
Siva being shown as Somaskandamurti, i e , sitting figure 
of Siva and Parvati, with the standing figure of young 
Skanda (or Subramanya) their son, all m a group This 
group belongs to the Amrita-malhkarjuna temple at the 
place, though kept in this temple Among the metallic 
images of the Bhavamsankar temple, is a standing figuie 
of Ganapati and the astradevate i e , a trident standing 
on a pedestal The processional metallic images of 
Naiasimba and Varadaraja kept in the Naiasimha temple 
at Maddur, Mysore District, are very handsome figures. 
In the Venkataramana temple at Maddagiri there are 
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other lucl'ilhc mingcs ot Va«hni\ft Ramis anil sageg 
The inclalhc ima„o of the TjaKfihmi Nansunha temple 
at Bodda lJah\ntU Tumkur District ifi about li feet 
high and bears an nificriplion on its pedestal gi'ing its 
name In a cell in the Janurdana temple at Gubbi is 
kept a standing metallic figure of Ivnn>akiipiramts\ari, 
holding a lotus m one of the hands like a tuichtyar or 
consort of \ ishnu IvanjakuparatnC \ari is the patron 
goddess of the KuinaMs a ecction of VaisNas Among 
mans mcialhc images in tha Siaaganga l^'iiiplc mas ho 
mentioned here a feu ot those whicii arc Rpcciallj 
reraaTkablc for their atlistic lKaut> or iconographic 
importance A portrait Rtatuctlo of the \elahanka chief 
Kempo Gnuda uith a label on the pedestal is to bo Been 
here He IB represented as standing uith folded hands 
uith a sword to the left m front of the minor sanctuar) 
Another statuette about 1} feet high also with an 
inscription on the i>cdcstal standing to tho left of Kempo 
Gauda s also with fold'^d hands and armed with a sword 
and a dagger representg Uligam Basa\a))a while a 
third, about 4) feet high stanuiog to the right of Kempo 
Gauda s but without a label and holding a lamp m both 
the hands is said to represent Kempa bumanna It is 
stated that Ultgam Basa\a)}a and Kempa Si'manna 
were the brothers of Kempo Gauda bempe Gauda is 
said to ba^o enlarged and libcrall> endowed tho temple 
The melalhc figure of a warrior found at Settihalli which 
18 figured bj Mr Narasimhachac m tho W A Ti for 
1918 Pago 14 (Plate IV) and which he thinks represents 
tho processional imago of a shrine at the entrance to 
Settikere Milage is an exceedingly pretty one It is 
apparently from a hero temple Its clear cut features 
tho finished stylo of its casting and its deeply meditative 
but resolute mien despite its military accoutrement 
including a raised up sw-ord m one hand and a shield m 
the other make it particularly worthy of record The 
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head-gear, necklace and ear-imgs of rudrdk^ha leleocar^ 
pics ganit/as) and the sacred thiead which the figuie 
wears show that the person repiesented was in actual 
life, though a wairioi born, religiously inclined The 
delicately chased features of the shield and of the waist 
band and the tucked up dagger and another leafy -looking 
implement are all brought out with conspicuous success- 
by the sculptor. The metallic figure of Bama m the 
Lakshmikantha temple at Kalale belonged at one time to 
the Kalale family Dalavai Devarajaiya handed it over 
to the temple on his death The image has a beautiful 
pirahhdvah adorned with figures of the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu, etc A brass plate m the Jaganmohan Palace 
at Mysore known as the Santdndmbvja (or Progeny- 
lotus), has, engraved on it, a picture in the shape of a 
lotus bud containing twenty-two kings seated on thrones 
under umbrellas, the one to the left at the bottom being 
Yadu Baya, the founder of the line, and the one at the 
top, Krishna Baja Wodeyar III, twenty-second m 
descent from him The letter-press around the figuies 
gives the dates of accession and other details, and that 
around the lotus bud an account of the titles, virtues, 
literary works and pious acts of Krishna Baja Wodeyai 
III The plate -was engraved m 1860 by a Palace aitist 
of the name of Tippanna A reproduction of the plate 
will be found in the MAR for 1911, facing page 30. 
The ornamental brass doorway of the Yoganandisvara 
temple on the Nandi Hill shows very fine workmanship 
with rows of small female figuies, lions, foliage and chain, 
w 01 k 

Some Jama images m the collection of Pandit Doibalr 
Sastii at Sravana Belgola, have been leferied to the 
12th century A D The bionzie and other figures included 
in the collection of llie Jama Matha at the same place 
belong to 1850-1858 A I) , being mostly gifts Iw Jama 
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dcNOtocs from Madnv»5 Prc«5t(lcnc> Thcj mcludc rcprc 
«^^ntntlonso^T^rUnnV•\rns Gominiitn Pancliararnincsliti 
etc One of thc^ containing the tnmj,cs of llic fourteen 
Jun*! boRinnint, from Vriph'ibha and ending with 
Anantanntha, was prc^^cnlcd in 180S on the completion of 
the Ananta vow in Bhandum basti by one Saltiram 
Appu\u who describes hiinscU as n $raval nr of lanjore 
The «ara rfccrtfa Lmha or image of the nine deities 
has besides the Pnneha Pnrniu shtis Jinn dharma (or 
Jama religion or law) Jinngnma (or Tama Rcriplurcs), 
Jina chaitNulayn (or Jama temple) represented by n trie 
A f/irtcana L hi or stool for keeping the book m readings 
a Jama figure and a mnnlapaor pasilion (1 i^fe / C 
II Sravana Bclgola Iscw 1 dition Introduction 2n 30 ) 
The Arcgal Basil at Jmanalhapnm near Sraanna 
Belgola has good metallic figures of the fourteen 
Tirthankams PanchaPorami shtis lHa\adtvata8 handis 
anra etc In the Vardhamuna temple at Sankigatta 
arc to be seen seated metallic images of Padinuvati, 
Jsalanialini and Sarasvati m addition to the usual figures 
of Pancha ParaiiKshtis lsn\adc\aln etc In the 
Jam Basti at Smganagudde Nnras mhara)apura hoppn 
Taluk there art interesting iiittallic figures of barasvati 
Ganadhampuda and Sruta The second of those has 
foot prints on a raised pillar liKo pedestal while the third 
18 in the shape of a tree the angag being shown in lines 
below and the pftreas in seven branches on either side 
above Sruta rt presents the sacred Tama scriptures 

III JcwcHcnj t« Sculpture 

The nature of the jewellery worn is disclosed from 
the sculptural remains of the different periods described 
above They exhibit not only high artistic talents on 
the part of manufacturers but also skill on thcpait of 
sculptors m reproducing them on their stone images 
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Already during the Buddhist period, the jeweller’s ait had 
leached a high degiee of peifection , m the times of the 
Chalukyas, Kalachuryas and the Hoysalas, the jewelleis’ 
art must have made lapid strides as the decoration of 
images amply testifies to The complex and elaborate 
forms they took are to he seen m extant Kalachurya and 
Hoysala sculpture Diamonds, rubies, and sapphires 
were known and freely used The catting and piercing 
of these stones was eqaall> well understood During 
the height of the Vijayanagai sovereignty, the old tradi- 
tionary conditions continued, though in the later 
decadent stages of that dynasty, there was apparently a 
marked falling off Many of the designs now in use 
may be directly traced to the older forms seen m the 
sculptural remains of previous ages Most temples and 
maths (religious organizations) in the State possess 
jewellery, gold and silver plates and vessels, bells of 
various kinds, vehicles of different sizes, brass and copper 
utensils, large and small, and many miscellaneous 
articles made of metals of different kinds. The jewels of 
the goddess Sarada, at Sringeri, for instance, are of very 
great value, made of solid gold and set with diamonds, 
rubies and other precious stones There are also 
numerous pearl necklaces with fine pendants set with 
precious stones Among other valuable articles in the 
Srmgeri Math may be mentioned — 

“Figuies of Venugopala and Srinivasa, withtheir consorts, 
all made of rubies , Nandi made of a single laige pearl , an 
emerald mantapa with a golden hnga inside it , gold dunking 
vessel (Panchapatre) of a cylindrical form set with diamonds , 
a gold spoon set with lubies, the hollow part consisting of a 
big ruby which has been scooped out , a gold mask of the 
Chandramaulisvara hnga set with rubies and diamonds, etc 
Most of these, except the Venugopala, which probably goes 
back to the time of Kantiiava Narasaraja Wodeyai of Mysore, 
(middle of 17th century), are not older than the time of Krishna 
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Tho famous jowct at MClkotc known ns the Rujamudi 
a golden crQ\sn8ot with jewels was presented to it bj 
Raja Wodc\ar (1578 1G17) whose image (m bastclicO 
about 11 feet high standing with folded hands with 
tho name inscribed on tho base is to bo seen on one of the 
pillars of tho naiaranga of the Nnrajanaswnmi temple at 
TilClkotc It is said that Raja Wodojar was much 
attached to tho MClkolc temple whose sanctum tradi 
tion ea\8 ho entered on tho da> of his death and was 
seen no more afterwards Tho other jewels at Mtikoto 
date from the days of Krishna Raja Wodo^ar III 
The Kanjangud temple likewise owns inan> silver 
articles gold \ chicles vessels and ornaments set with 
precious stones Among these ma> be mentioned a 
mask (Kolaga) for the Imga weighing maunds 
jewelled gold for tlie processional imago and 

its consort gold ornaments for tho goddess and gold 
pearl and emerald necklaces with jewelled pendants 
Among the donors to this temple were Krishna Raja 
Wodejar III and the SringCn Guru Nnrasimha Bharati 
Tipu presented a silver cop set with different kinds of 
precious stones at the bottom There is also a tradition 
recordeabj Mr Narasimhachar, that an emerald necklace 
was presented by Haidar Ah as a thanks offering for the 
cure effected, b^ the God of eje disease pronounced 
incurable of a favourite elephant of his 

The art of the goldsmith was apparently highly ad 
vanced in very early times Its influence is fully 
perceived in the sculptural art of the different periods 
Tho sculptures show how the decorative element m gold 
smiths work — often nearly resembling basketwork — 
everywhere aids m the devising of those chains and other 
ornaments with flowers leaves rosettes and finely linked 
bands found along wuh panels which are adorned with 
figure compositions The lower decorative lines often 
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Early period 


Gangas 10th 
century A D 


Vijayanagar 
Period 14th 
century A D 


and chains such as are worn by women for the feet. 
What IS tine in this lespect of eaily Indian ait (cf. 
Griinwedel, 31) is true of latei Indian art, and Mysore 
offers ample evidence m this respect (For jewellery in 
the Tanjoie msciiptions of the llfch Century, see S 1,1. 
II ct passim) 

IV. Weapons in Sculpture 

Several of the sculptures found on vtiaJcals give vivid 
pictures of the weapons m use fiom time to time m the 
State Some specimens of these are figuied by Mi Bice 
m E G. Mysore i 35 On an old (undated, but palaso- 
graphicially determined to be ancient) virahal found at 
Matta-Doddi, attached to Kjataguttam Malavalli Taluk, 
IS shown a weapon which was probably used by the 
executioner of the time 

On some vliahaU found at Vaiuna, in Mysore Taluk, 
which have been lefeired to the 10th century A D , the 
same kind of cutlasses appear 

On a vliakal at Puia, in Mandya Taluk, dated m 
Saha 1339 (A D 1417), in the Vijayanagar period, a, 
formidable weapon is shown held over the prisoner’s 
head. This possibly represents the executioner’s weapon 
of the period But more interesting is the light ivory 
sword, with fish-tail points, in the captive’s hand 
Many sculptures m the south of the State represent this 
weapon, whose name is not known and of which no 
specimen has survived There is nothing like it in 
His Highness the Maharaja’s extensive Armoury of old 
weapons in the Palace at Mysore There is, m that collec- 
tion, a sword which is like a flexible band, that could be 
worn as a belt Perhaps the one depicted on the vlrakaV 
would have been of the same kind (For a description of 
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II Painttng 

\cconhng to ll c the porinnnent imn^C'? m 

temple's ^\bclhc^ of ^^o^Kl stone or cirlh were not to 
bo InlbcA in water for which sepiralo imat,cs called 
tnapoMfl 6rrrt< were r|>ccmU\ kept Iho p'riimncnt 
imn^L*; called tlhrurn hems were in the earlier and the 
medn ^al limes emored with n thin coat of bIucco which 
was painted with the colour appropriate to the pod It 
IS for this reiBon that we nro told in the descriptions of 
images as Mr Gopinalha Itao has {Kiinted out in his 
Hindu /cono'/roplif/ that the colour of this orthal image 
IS black or blue or red and bo on I sen now there 
ina> l>e found he savs a few temples m which the 
dhrttra hcras haae still the old paint on them for in 
stance the ^ ar«hasw»mm caveat Mnhuhalipuram (bth 
centurv A t) ) contains m its central shrine the painted 
figures of Varid a and his consort Ihcro are traces of 
paint to bo seen on several images m tl c eaves of niora 
(8lh centurj) and Ajanta (lut and 2nd centurj B C to 
7lh centurj A 1) ) The sumptuous frescoes of Ajanta 
arc too well known (o need mention but the fact to bo 
noted about them IS that painting of images walls and 
ceilings was a recognized mode of dccomtinn m early 
Indian art Vatsjujnna s enunciation of the principles 
of painting takes us back to the Ird centurv A D , while 
Bomc of the Ajanta frcsrocs lead ur on to fitill earlier 
periods Ist and 2Dd centurj B C Thus the bcautifjmg 
effects of painting were well understood from verj carlj 
times and as will he Bccnfrom what follows the custom 
arj modes pertaining to it were fairlj uniformly followed 
bj the builders of temples and maths m this State during 
successive centuries 

Painting as we see here is entirelj subordinated to 
sculpture and is raamlj a religious art Beneath the 
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Painting and 
Embellish- 
ment of 
temples 


tianscendental conceptions portrayed, there is an under- 
tone of intense realism which is unmistakable, for 
instance, in the stones of the Saiva Purana as depicted 
on the temples of the State as in the frescoes at Ajanta. 
The artists in both cases peopled the unseen world but 
made the on-looker, in each case, feel that it was the real 
world in which he had his being In what has been left 
of the paintings in the temples of the early period, there 
is evidence of the careful study of nature, of animal life 
and of human emotion. In the earliest days, painting 
as an art was apparently practised by the five-fold caste 
of goldsmiths, sculptors, brasiers, etc. In the Manne 
Plates (E G. IX Nelamangla, 60, dated 707 AD) the 
engraver of the inscription describes himself as “ Visva* 
karmacharya, acquainted with all the arts, skilled m the 
art of painting” — or as the original puts it — Sarva- 
Kalddhai ahhiita chitrahdldhhigneya He was apparently 
the court engraver of the Ganga Kings of Mysore and 
gives himself the same title — “ the abode of all learning 
(or arts) ” and “ skilled in painting pictures,” m the 
Devarahalli Plates, recoiding a grant to a Jam temple at 
Sripura, identified with Gudalur in the modern S-E 
Wynad, Nilgiri District, which m ancient times lay 
within the limits of the Mysore State {E.C IV 
Mysore ii, Nelamangala 86, dated m 776 A D ) 

Thus, painting is an additional embellishment in the 
Mysore temples While the permanent images con- 
secrated in the sanctuaries ceased to be painted as in the 
earlier days, Hoysala sculptors appear to have sought the 
aid of painters to decorate the ceilings m which they 
themselves invested so much of their time and talent 
The ceilings and walls were accordingly the chief places 
to which the painter turned his attention. The images 
he produced on them were called chiti dhhasa, which indi- 
cates that what was produced by the painter resembled 
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a c/u/rn or a solul n*il«r»l tho«|,h it clul not 

acltnll\ rcprctrnl one ChitraUnifcn aro in fact rif,nn.«^ 
clrnttn or rut on the wftlU Iho\ art appear 

nnee* (of Rincc Ihev conl3 not l>c flumn in full 

or in Tchef Spinet nica th« s 3f jmcI onK a hule mpvs m\\\ 
are nece*^ inU 3efcct»\e Ihc‘;»' litter are nho cilUd 
The conception nnilerlvin^ this tlc^crip 
lion of piinlinj, a*! an art i< fuPicieiit to mdicito that 
the pimlt.r of Iht 3a\ net! iinder^tccxl the principles of 
lij^hl *vni\ fihitlc 

A fen of the ttniple<i or other phccs in the State '^r\ 
ivhere punting, hae been iililisi 3 for piirpo'^cs of 1)011111 iJLh'm 
fjcalion nia\ bo noted with the cl>«/ nation that farther 
rcnarch is hkcl\ to add to our knoiiled^e In the mined 
temple of hnUsiarn TnkkonihaUi HH<*^in Talul ^aomcof 
the ccihnj,R in the narorniija are punted The temple 
Mai built in 1170 A 1) bi (ho proit Heggade Knhma>ii 
during the reign of the Ho'Mla King Kamsimha I 
At one time tlic ivnlis of the bantinntha hiiti on 
Chindragiri Ilill at Smiana Belgola and its ceiling 
1 ere odoriKxl iMlh piintings of iihith onU a few traces 
arc now left Ihcdilcofthc erection of this Imti ir not 
known but it might l>o set do\ n to the 12lh orllth 
contun (/ C 11 Sraiatm BclgoK IntrotUiction 3) 

The ceiling of the VaZtorfram of the luntida Siddha 
hngcsiara temple at I dciur (Kimigal laluk) ishich 
belongs to the 15lh centurj ib decorated with paintings 
of the (is/UadtZpufakini Ihc ccilmga of the muKha 
mautapa and the patalanlana have painted on them 
RccncB from the life of Siddlmhnga the great VIra aiia 
teacher and the paneha bvnnnti or the twentj fiNc 
sports of Siva with labels in Kannada m the form of 
explanatory notes In the Chitra lyiatha not far away 
from the temple the verandah was also onceadorned with 
paintings but the painting is now gone The ceilings 
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of the mulch amaniapa of the Teiumallesvara temple at 
Hiiiyui, ChitaldiiigDistiict, aie painted with scenes from 
the Saiva Puianas The date of the election of this 
temple is not known, hut it might belong, m its present 
foim, to the 10th century. The ceilings of the muKlia- 
mantapa of the Vailappa temple at Gubbi, Tumkur 
District, have paintings representing Siva’s twenty-five 
lllas, which IS quite a favourite with the Saiva temples 
in the State which came into existence m the wake of 
the zealous revival of the Saivite faith by Basava and his 
adherents in the 13th century This temple may be 
assigned to the 16th centui} At Vastaia is an old 
temple of Padmavati, which contains fine colossal figures 
of the Sapta Matiika, and also of an unidentified king 
and his minister seated opposite each other. Though 
the building is only an earthen one, the interior walls 
appear to have been plastered and decorated with floral 
and other decoration in colours It must, when new, 
have presented the appearance of a richly painted 
chapel The date of the erection of this temple is not 
known but it might be set down to the 17th century. 
Kempe Gauda’s hajdta (or hall), a fine mantapa to the 
left of the Somesvara temple at Magadi, built in 1712 
by Mummadi Kempavira Gauda, has scenes from the 
Puianas painted on the walls and ceiling, of which only 
a few traces are now left Similarly in the Divya- 
Imgesvara and other temples at Haradanhalh which 
belong to ciica 1810, the ceilings are painted wnth scenes 
from the Saiva Puranas The janma mautapa at 
Chamiajnagai, built in 1826 to commemorate the birth 
in 1774 A D of Chamaiaja Wodeyar, father of Krishna 
Baja Wodeyar III, has paintings on its walls Krishna 
Baja Wodeyar proved himself a great patron of the art 
both in its religious and in its secular aspects In the 
Malhkaijuna temple on the hill near Talkad, is a mantap 
m the prdkdia, called the cliitj a-mantapa on account of 
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iho p'iintings on its which represent scenes from 
the Suva Purnnas Tlicrc are also Kannada passages 
explaining the scenes ns well ns labels giMng the names 
ot indiMdual figures The watha ot Mantcswami at 
Boppagaudanpura near Dolahxadi which dates from the 
beginning of the lOlh Centura has a hall supported bj 
loft) wooden pillars with paintings on the walls 
representing scenes from the bans Purunas and the 
Pamatjana In the Pmsanna \ cnkataramnnaswumi 
tcrapK M)sore there is m the chttra rtianiapa (Painted 
Hall) an interesting painted wooden panel with figures 
on It fixed m the wall of a room over the AD]nnL)a 
shnne The upper portion shows V)usa m the middle 
seated on the coils and canopied b) the fivehoods ofascr 
pent flanbed on the right h) Madh\ncbur)a and Garuda 
and on the Icfthv Bhlma and Hanumun while the lower 
portion exhibits four standing figures of which the first 
represents Dow an Pdrnai)a the second Krishna Ituja 
Wodc)ar III the third Subbar«)a Dasa a Madhvva 
devotee honoured and patronized b) Krishna Baja 
AVodejar III, and the fourtli his elder brother Sinappa 
(V J? for 1919 para 37) There arc besides m this 
mantapa four painted doors two single to the right and 
left of the y)a5a panch and two double on the right and 
loft walls said to have onco belonged to the M)Boro 
Palace which contain in tho upper portion portraits of 
twelve Mjsoro Kings from Baja Wodejat to Khusa 
Chamaraja \Vode)ar, with inscriptions giving their 
names and tho periods of their reigns and in the lower 
portion figures of elephants Besides the doors referred 
to there arc paintings on the wralls representing well 
known places of pilgrimage temples, etc situated in 
Southern India with labels On tho ceiling arc painted 
other places rivers and mountains to bo found m 
Northern India At the Jaganinuhan Palace Mjsore 
are a number of paintings giving the genealogy of 
M or VOL II 22 
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Mysore Kings and other matteis of great interest. The 
letter-press given m these as V7ell as in some of the 
portraits merits closer attention Some of the games 
painted on the walls, such as D'evi-sayujya and Siikanta- 
sajujya, which are calculated to direct the thoughts of 
the players heavenward, are full of interest. The game 
of chess IS very largely repiesented. Krishna Baja 
Wodeyai III was a great adept at it and some new 
features of the game invented by him have been greatly 
admired The paintings of later historical characters in 
this Palace are equally noteworthy and require expert 
description and evaluation 


In Jama 
JSatlia at 
Sravana 
Belgolo, 

39tli ccntiu> 


The ■walls of the Jama matha at Sravana Belgola are 
decorated with paintings illustrating mostly scenes from 
the lives of some Jamas and Jama kings The panel to 
the right of the middle cell represents the Dasara Darbar 
of the Mysore king Krishna Baja Wodeyar III seated on 
the throne m Mysore, while the one to the left, which 
has three rows, has figures of the Pancha-Parameshtis 
at the top, Nemmatha with his Yaksha and Yakshi in 
the middle, and a figure of the siodmiot the matha at the 
bottom represented as expounding religious texts to his 
disciples On the north wall is pictured Parsvanatha’s 
Sa7naiasarava with a big circle containing curious 
repiesentations , and the south wall, to the right of the 
gtau's room, has, portrayed on it, scenes from the life of 
the empeior Bharata Sawiawasamwo. is supposed to be 
a heavenly pavilion where the Kevali or Jina preaches 
eternal wisdom Two panels to the left of the same 
loom and two more on the w’est wall depict scenes from 
the life of the Jama prince Nagakumaia The foiest 
scene portiayed on one of the panels on the west W'all is 
paicicularly good The tree to the right w'lth six persons 
on or neat it IS intended to illustiate the six of 
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18 tinted ^vithmentnnd dement It is of six kinds and 
colours three being racntorioua nnd three sinful Men 
torious/esya?arc of orange red (pUa) lotus pink {padma) 
and ■s\hitc Isukla^ colours v^hile sinful ltsya<! are of 
black. {Krishna), mdigo («tfa) and grej {f apota) colours 
The former lead rcspccti\ol> to birth as man and as god 
ana to final emancipation while the latter lead 
respectively to hell and to birth as plant and as animal 
The picture illustrates the acts of persons affected with 
the different h^njas With the desire of eating mangoes a 
person under the influence of the black hsya uproots the 
mango tree another aflcctcd with the indigo cuts its 
trunk a third influenced bj the gre> chops off big boughs 
a fourth affected with the orange red cuts off small 
branches a fifth under the influence of the lotus pink, 
merely plucks mangoes and a sixth affected with the 
white picks np only fallen fruit {Inscriptions at 
Sravana Delgota Introd 30) 

The paintings on the east and west outer walls of 
the Darya Daulat a good specimen of the Saracenic 
architecture of the 18th century are a noteworthj feature 
of that building This building was the Summer Palace 
of Tipu bultan and was decorated speciallj for his grati 
fication The paintings arc impressive m character and 
arc quaint to a degree On the west wall to the right 
of the entrance are portrayed Haidar and Tipu riding 
at the head of their troops along with their vaziers 
Haidar has a clean shaven face while Tipu is represented 
us wearing a thin mustache To the left of the entrance 
we have a graphic representation of the battle near 
Conjeevaram ana the defeat of Baillie The square of 
regiments and the hand to hand fight are worthy of note 
It is probably a representation of one of the many battles 
Tipu fought There is it must be confessed a total 
absence of perspective m the painting On the east wall 
M or VOL II 22* 
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(6) AtTipu 
Sultan's 
Palace, 
Bangalore 


(c) Prepara- 
tion of 
Colours 


are delineated among other scenes several ruling chiefs, 
such as the Ba]as of Tanjore and Coorg, the Nawabs of 
Oudh, Savanur, Arcot and Cuddappah, Madakeii Naik, 
Kiishna Kaja Wodeyar III, and the Bam of Chittore 

i 

The Palace of Tipu Sultan in the Bangalore "Fort was 
painted and decorated with false gilding. According to a 
Persian inscription found in it, the painting was finished 
m ITQI A D and it was apparently conceived that it was 
so grandly done that “ it cast the beauty of China into 
oblivion ” The description is no doubt hyperbolic but 
it cannot be denied that it should have added, to some 
extent, to the magnificence of the new palace. A restora- 
tion of the painting on a portion of the walls was 
attempted some twenty years ago, but not continued 

A hundred and twenty-five years ago when the palaces 
of Tipu and Haidar weie still objects of great interest, 
the brilliancy of the colours with which they were painted 
attracted the attention of all that had an opportunity of 
seeing them Dr, Benjamin Heyne, m his Statistical 
Fragments of Mysore, accordingly collected full particulars 
as to how these colours were prepared and laid on 
Desciibmg the process, he remarked — 

" The gold colour, so lavishly applied, is one of the best 
counteifeits that can well be conceived To make this colour 
the following aiticles must be got ready — linseed oil, two 
seers, c/iavitiiasam (yellow resin), one seei , dtchamaUc {aloe 
soGotrind), six drams, musambram (a yellowish gieen gum 
resin, mixed with small bits of vood, when burnt it smells 
like benzoin, but when fresh from the bazaai like asafoetida), 
sixdiams, Jcastm i passp^i (the bulb, either of the cu7ciima 
lotunda, oi of the aviomum zedaiea), thiee drams 

“ To prepare the as it is called, take a mud pot, 

coat the bottom of it with led earth, and after it is heated 
over a fire, pub the resin into it, and melt it, then mix with it 
the linseed nil. ivViinh must hn.ve been -nrnvimislv made boilinC 
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ho (n ftnotlirr \rt«r’ Now fill iho rf ^ninirr nf1:c*c< pro 
vjn il> *rt n firo powilfr r« I l*o 1 ih** niUlurc o\cr n 

»bw fiTT* (pr n1>o iwnhojm rr lU! n ilrop of i I'vVcn ou* 
vrj h R *lifl nn'l | Jl t jv**! r |i!nnl nR> tirwwn out wh?*n 
cool to o lc^s ll i:j lljrrJiiU In Ihii * s ^ tls** rra rr ctllci! 

lor Ulc a I'vr cf lin ojI into vrr> 

f^nrlr^^c4 lali ll wjlli one qua or of a «ivr o' liquifr.! flur 
ami Iv'sl ll p*'i torr lie* Into a I o o- tna«» vra^li it 

wiIIj wa rr an! lrr,» | for u»<» \\l *% a iilxcr polm r i« 
wtn rrl tl i« mitli rw of t n a** 1 r’n** *no * rn 1 wi li wa la 
to l*r la? 1 u{y>n ihr I lanV o \ra!| lo j aln M i i« ihrn 
rul»l»tvl wil'i n »rr;»r^t inn «'o i<* till lljo ulrrr colour apjv^ani 
W hrn A rot 1 crloup j« \ an o-l thr y irr-t i* on thrrr> « ccf% 
fnciU)« Uul lhml> n\cr llm ulrrr co’oifr<l i>p3 with a 
Iruilj To naVc a whtir co'our laic four j trli of wlntr lev! 
aril onr p^r* of pjn nrxljlc ini* thrm with watrr anil whrn 
l!;e t U to l*o tv>l a 11 aa nocli wat<‘r ai I* »niric«pn to 
tnnp It to ihf Ttqumlr confi**rt c> Tor a preen colo ir taVo 
two r-v K o' lintrr.1 oU anl one f«vr of r^arfrinn mit 
tlicm in ‘1 e anmn mannrr aa «lc«nl*rtl for he p«m I/ij i 
with a hruili c^cr the win e pam at tl |»ov tier arnliRna oxer 
It thmuRh a fine do h A rr*! colour i« invle of four part* of 
cinnabar an 1 one of pum T«W»r^l tOr.''*her nn<l mlxe«\ with 
vrale when wanted for uie 1 or a pmk colour while lead 
jtcfi (eoMou Itnpre na'rd with a re*l wat<r colo ir Bold in tho 
hataar) RUtn and water nro miie<l lopelher lor>cllow four 
jnrta of orpuncnl and one of Rum amine arc mixed up with 
water 

To male tho ground for an> colour take tenht sudda 
(tho finest Icxigatctl pi]>o cla>) mix It with a hltlo gum and 
water and la> it on the walU or plank xxhtdt in to ho coloured 
U l« alien ards to Ikj ruhbeil xxitli a atone till it liccomcs quite 
amoo'h On this ground tho xanou# colours aboxc dchcnbod 
arc to }>o laid 
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CHAPTER YI 


ARCHITECTURE 
I Cttil Archtttclure 
A Btir DIVAS 

Tiif 6tor\ of ^fjEoro Architoclurc is ft long ond 
interesting one To dcsl with it ntlcqimlclj would 
require more Bpacc than it has been possible to ftllot to 
it m this work The different stales emplojcd their 
relations to one another their growth and development 
nnd the peculiarities of the man> structures falling 
under each of them are all Icgitinmto objects of sttidj in 
this Chapter But it is obvious that they could not be 
pursued here in ftn> detail ns the> would necessitate the 
■employment of illustrations which are beyond its scope 
There is the less rexson to day for any such detailed 
treatment as 1 ergusson a well known work Ht^iory of 
Indian Architecture (new Edition by James Burgess and 
R P Spiers) and a host of other publications mentioned 
in the Bibliography appended to this Chapter supply all 
that might be required in the directions indicated In 
Mysore itself the Archceological Bepartroont has 
projected a senes of monographs devoted to the more 
important temples which when completed ought to 
furnish valuable data for the scientific study of the 
growth and progress of Architecture generally in India 
All that can therefore be attempted hero is a brief 
sketch of the mam features of architectural advancement 
in the State with special reference to outstanding 
examples to which it is proposed to add some notices of 
ess known groups 
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Tho impor. 
tauco of its 
study 


It IS hardly necessary to enlarge on the importance of 
a study of Mysore Aichitectuie to any one interested m 
the history of Indian Architectuie, or of Architecture 
generally, Eastern and Western. What did the designer 
in Mysore aim at and how did he realise his aim ? What 
arrangements did he use and what forms and details did 
he adopt for effectuating his object? And how did these 
differ from the forms and arrangements of his brother 
designer m India itself and elsewhere ? These are some 
of the points on which a careful study of Mysore 
Architecture is likely to throw considerable light. The 
results obtained by such a study ought to prove of 
supreme value to the student of world art Apart from 
the high scientific value of a study of the kind suggested,, 
which cannot be exaggerated, it has been remarked by 
Feigusson, to whose genius we owe not only a wider 
appreciation of Indian and Eastern architecture but also 
of the history of architecture itself, that “the great value 
of the study of these Indian examples (he has been 
really referring to the Halebid group of temples m this 
State) IS that it widens so immensely our basis for 
architectural criticism. It is only by becoming familiar 
with forms so utterly dissimilar from those we have 
hitherto been conversant with that we perceive how 
narrow is the purview that is content with one form or 
one passing form By rising to the wider range, we 
shall perceive that architecture is as many sided as human 
nature itself, and learn how few feelings and how few 
aspirations of the human heart and brain there are that 
cannot be expressed by its means ” In another place,. 
Fergusson has said, “ It will undoubtedly be conceded 
by those who are familiar with the subject that, for 
certain qualities, the Indian (including Mysore) buildings 
are unrivalled They display an exuberance of fancy, a 
lavishness of labour and an elaboration of detail to be 
found nowheie else ” In writing the last sentence, li 
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Nsoaldscem ns though lergURsonhnd spccmllj m ramd 
the great monuments connected with thenoj6aladjnast> 
of M> sore %Nhich extorted from him the Ncr> highest 
admiration Architecture is ns Burgess has remarked 
BOmethmg more than the mere art of building in anj 
form It IS mote corrcctl> the fine art of designing and 
conotructing ornamental buildings in ^%oo<l stone or 
other material It is from thi8|>omtof Meu entirely 
distinct from common building or cimI engineering and 
for that aerj reason is a true manifestation of the spint 
of the era to ^\hlch it belongs The architectural art of 
cNcrj epoch must therefore be taken to be the purest 
reflection of the intellectual and social conditions pre 
a ailing at the time The significance of architecture 
to the serious studj of historj wiW thus bo easily 
apparent 

There 18 scarce!) an> doubt whatever that m the early 
architecture otM)sorc as in the rest of India Burma 
China and Japan wood was solch or chicflj craplojcd 
There ate specific references m msenpUons as late as the 
13th centurj A D to the conversion b> later kings of 
temples in wood built b) their early predecessors {eg EC 
VII bhimoga, i Shimoga 5 dated id 1218 A I) sec also 
Chapter V on Sculpture and Painting) \\Tjen stone 
displaced wood as the primarj material of architecture 
the older forms were continued ond perpetuated with 
the result that builders preserved their own stjlc so that 
it boro witness to the antecedent general use of wood 
Partly by reason of conversion and partly on account of 
the perishable nature of the material emplojcd, buildings 
of early date m which wood should have been used have 
disappeared 


rirly 

Arebiteetaro 
Id nood 


The transition from wood to stone was doubtless made HeginningB 
gradually, brick being first used for filling m the Wooden ture 
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framing of the stiuctuies The spread of Buddhism 
westward and the invasion of Alexander the Great brought 
India into contact with Persia, wheie in the 5th and Gth 
centuries B C. mausoleums had been hewn out m the 
rocks and places with stone basements, pillars and door- 
ways, filling m the walls with bucks, had been construct- 
ed The embassies of Asdka should have familiarised 
structures of this nature, with the result that the use of 
dressed stone — whether in the construction of the many 
stupas attributed to him or m the making of the stone 
pillars on which his edicts are engraved — became general. 
Thus Architecture m stone may be said to date from 
about the period of Asoka During its earliest stages, it 
had, perhaps, most to do with the construction and 
embellishment of stupas for the enshrining of Buddha’s 
relics and to the representation of his foot marks, the 
sacred hodhi tree and other symbols, combined possibly 
with aboriginal snake worship As the Jam and Brah- 
mamc religions were also tolerated by Asdka, they must 
have developed simultaneously with Buddhism, their 
own cults and with them their own shrines, cave temples 
and monastic abodes for their followers The evidence 
of the Satavahana coins found at Chandravali (2nd 
century AD) is entirely m favour of the view that 
about the time of Asoka, some of whose edicts have 
been found in the State, reverence for Buddha’s relics 
and his foot marks and the Bodhz tree should have been 
prevalent in Mysore There is no reason to believe that 
the evolution of architecture in the State during the 
periods immediately preceding and following that of 
Asoka ran a different course from what it did in and 
around his capital Though no distinctly Buddhist lock- 
out caves 01 stupas built of stone have so far been traced 
in the State, the representation of the Chaztya on coins 
unearthed in it shows that the structural form of the 
Chaitya was quite familiar to people of the time The 
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Btructonil if rniv bmll in Ihc State follo\Mng 

-ttCKMlcn proloUpo*; in the pre Aswkan and Asokin ages 
have not survived into our own times 

There arc however n few cavesnnd ca\o temples whose 
age IS not certain It is now acknowledged that some 
at least of the earliest eaves were other than Buddhist 
in origin — cither Briihmmicat or Tain A closer study 
of thc«c caves in conjunction with those found m North 
em India— -Buddha Ga\a, Junagarh etc »— is therefore 
neccssarj licforc we could promise to wlnl religion they 
should Ik* nflihatcd It ought to suffice for the present to 
note the localities where these cavci arc found The 
inner sanctuarv of the Uidimhesvam temple at Chilnldrng 
16 carved out of a single rock The figurt of Hidiraba 
the Bakshasa who was killed bv Blnma one of the 
Pundava brothers is sculptured on the Vtmana The 
Anklcmatha at Chitaldrug is noted for lU caves which 
form a perfect Iain nnth coneisling of rooms of various 
sizes at different levels They arc approached b> a good 
stone staircase The shrines Ungan hatiis and pedestals, 
the lost apparcnllv for 1 oydiaHa ma> be of recent origin 
but the caverns no doubt existed long before When and 
for what purpose thev were originallj formed or occupied 
IS unknow n At the Panchahnga cave near the entrance 
IB an inscription (C C 1\ Chttnldrug 32 dated m 1280 
AD) which sajs that the firf/ta of the five /m^as was 
established b> the Pundavas and that Pcrnmala Deva 
Dannuyaka the minister of thcHojsala King Narasimha 
HI and others joined in making a grant of land to it 
The temple of Gangadhartsvaro at Sivaganga is a large 
cave sheltered by a huge overhanging boulder with cells 
all round The caves on the Bettadapura hill and near 
the AnjanCja temple close to it arc irregular shaped and 
dark The peculiarly mixed Brahman and Jam images 
in it will be found described m Volume V of this work 
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Early 
Buddhist, 
Brabmanio 
and Jam 
monuments 


The double ling a to be seen m them, one placed m front 
of the othei, on a single jntlia or seat, is specially note- 
worthy because of its unusual character The Vira- 
hhadra temple on the Nandi hill is in a large cave 
near the foit gate, the overhanging boulder being about 
70 feet high The Gopmatha temple on the Gopmatha 
hill is m a large cave sheltered by a gigantic boulder 
measuring 100' x 60' x 70’ On the Tyakal hill, the cave 
known as Bhima’s Gardi (Gymnasium), is a magnificent 
one measuring 150' x 70' x 50', the approach to it being 
very difficult 

The Malvalh stone pillar, which has been assigned to 
the end of the 1st century A D , is perhaps the oldest 
stone monument yet found in the State It records a 
giant to a Brahman. Equally old is the Banavasi stone 
inscription which records the grant of a Naga slab, a tank 
and a vihdra apparently to a Buddhist These two 
inscriptions make probable the existence of Brahmamc 
temples and Buddhist Vihdras m the north-west of Mysore 
during the close of the 1st century A D The Satava- 
hana kings weie tolerant towards both the faiths, a fact 
which IS confirmed fiom other sources as well When 
the Mahayana cult spread through the land, the 
Buddhists of Mysore appear to have adopted it, with the 
result that we hear of the founding of a chief Buddha 
vihdra at Banavasi m the 11th century A D During 
the time ot the Chalukya king Ahavamalla, we hear of 
the installation of various gods and goddesses m it. 
Brahmamc and Jam temples, however, flourished side by 
side with Buddhist vihdras for long after until Buddhism 
finally ceased to exist as an organized cult m the State 
about the 13th century or thereabouts The Talgunda 
pillar inscription which has been -assigned to the 5th 
century A D makes it possible that temples like the 
Pianavesvaia mentioned m it were m existence long before 
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that ttmc This pillar belonging to carlj Kndaniba times, 
though rough and clmnsN >\hcn compared ^^Uh Persian 
forms IS of interest ns descended from those to bo seen 
ntKnrlo and based on ^sootlpn models both in the form 
of its pedestal nndm the making of lU shaft ThoGanga 
kings patronised ns much the lam ns the Brahman rch 
gion ns IS oNidcnt from their man> extant grants The 
temples of their period range from about the Cnd to the 
10th centurj A 1) Their first temples were ndmittcdl> 
m uootl, and their convirsion into stone isnctuall) refer 
red tom their later inscriptions riiea appear to ha\e 
dcscloped the dccoralivo freiros so common later m 
Hojsala temples In the temple at Vanina \%csccitin 
a narrow form running along under the roof illuRtrating 
the liamuyann Associated with the Tam temples of 
their time arc the elegant monolithic stmnhha^ detailed 
m Chapter V nbo\c These are seen at Bllorn as well 
and arc descended from the Duddbist Int* In their 
6l)lc the Gangas followed— if the carl> Jam temples 
at SraNana Bclgola arc ana guide m the mutter— the 
Bravidian 

Jam architecture in its essentials follows the Dravidian 
style In this State it is represented by two classes of 
structures hasiin and hettas (1 or bettas — See E I VIII 
138 No 5) and is in this respect different from that 
of the north where b lias are altogether unknown The 
basils are regular temples in Iho usual acccptanco of 
the avord, containing an imago of one of the Tirtban 
karas as the object of avorship The bcilas (literally 
hills) arc courtyards — properly though not always at 
the summit of a hill — open to the sky and containing 
a colossal imago of GomraatCsvara The baslts arc many 
in number and at one time must have coaered over the 
greater part of the State Tho rise of the Virasaiva 
cult checked their growth and even converted a number 
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The double linga to be seen in them, one placed m front 
of the other, on a single pitha or seat, is specially note- 
worthy because of its unusual character The Vira- 
bhadra temple on the Nandi hill is in a large cave 
near the fort gate, the overhanging boulder being about 
70 feet high The Gopmatha temple on the Gopinatha 
hill IS m a large cave sheltered by a gigantic boulder 
measuring 100' x 60' x 70’ On the Tyakal hill, the cave 
known as BMma’s Gardi (Gymnasium), is a magnificent 
one measuring 150' x 70' x 50', the approach to it being 
very difficult 

The Malvalli stone pillar, which has been assigned to 
the end of the 1st century A D , is perhaps the oldest 
stone monument yet found in the State It records a 
grant to a Brahman. Equally old is the Banavasi stone 
inscription which records the grant of a Naga slab, a tank 
and a vihdia apparently to a Buddhist These two 
inscriptions make probable the existence of Brahmamc 
temples and Buddhist Vihdras in the north-west of Mysore 
during the close of the 1st century A D The Satava- 
hana kings were tolerant towards both the faiths, a fact 
which IS confirmed from other sources as well When 
the Mahayana cult spread through the land, the 
Buddhists of Mysore appear to have adopted it, with the 
result that we hear of the founding of a chief Buddha 
vihdra at Banavasi in the 11th century A D During 
the time ot the Chalukya king Ahavamalla, we hear of 
the installation of various gods and goddesses in it. 
Brahmamc and Jam temples, however, flourished side by 
side with Buddhist vilidtas for long after until Buddhism 
finally ceased to exist as an organized cult m the State 
about the 13th century or thereabouts The Talgunda 
pillar inscription which has been -assigned to the 5th 
century A D makes it possible that temples like the 
Pianavesvaia mentioned m it were m existence long before 
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L time Hhi pillar iKslongitiR to carU Kndamlia times, 
ugh rough an«i clumR\ hen compared \Mlh Perfunn 
ns iR o( interest ns descended from those to bo Rccn 
\nrle nnd based on wooden models both in the form 
ts pedestal nnd m the nmKing of its shaft The Gnn^a 
gfi pitroniped ns much the Inin ns the Bruhnnn rcli 
n ns IS cMdcnt from their mnnj extant |,mnts Ihc 
aplcs of their period range from nbout the 2nd to the 
•h centurj A l3 Their finil temples were ndmittcdlj 
wood and their con\crfiion into stone isnctuallj refer 
i to in their later inscriptions Thc\ appear to have 
fclopcd the dccorali\o frciros so common Inter in 
>> Bala temples In the temple at Ynrtina we see it m 
larrow form running along under the roof ilhistmtmg 
B liamaijana ARsoemted with the Tam temples of 
cir time are the elegant monolithic sfam&fms detailed 
Chapter V nboac These are seen at Dlom an well 
d are depcended from the Buddhist iat* In their 
^le the Gangas followed— if Iho car!> Jam temples 
Sraaann Bclgola are anj guide in the mailer— the 
mvidian 

Jam architecture in its essentials follows thoDrasidian 
ylo In this State it is represented bj two classes of 
ructures hastis and hettas (For betias — See E I VlII 
38 No 5) and is m this respect different from that 
[ the north where 6 ffas arc altogether unknown The 
asfis are regular temples in Iho usual acceptance of 
30 word containing an imago of one of the Tirthan 
aras as the object of worship Tho betias (literally 
ills) are courtyards — properly, though not always at 
be summit of a hill — open to the sky and containing 
, colossal imago of GommatCs^ara The hastis are many 
n number and at one time must have cohered o\cr tho 
;reater part of the State Tho rise of the Virasaiva 
lult checked their growth and even converted a number 
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of them into Saiva temples The principal group of 
ha'^tis at present well known m the State are at Sravana 
Belgola They have been described at length by 
Ml. Naiasimhachar m the mtioduction to the new edition 
oilnsc) iphons at S)avana Belgola {E G II) and the inter- 
ested leadei would do well toiefei to it The desciiption 
that t'ollowb is taken from Fergusson, the eminent 
authority on Indian and Eastern Aichitecture, whose 
writings have done so much to make known to the world 
the sculpturil and architectuial tieasuie of Mysore 
Fergusson writes — 

' The principal group of hastts at present known above 
the Ghats is that at Sravana Belgola There are there two 
hills — the Indiagui on whoso summit the colossal image ]ust 
described stands and dominates the plain On a shoulder of 
the other, called Ohandragui, stand the bastis, fifteen m 
number As might be expected from their situation, they are 
all of the Diavidian style of architecture, and are consequently 
built in gradually receding storeys each of which is ornamented 
with small simulated cells . . Their external 

appearance is moie ornamental than that of the generality of 
northern Jaina temiiles The outer wall of those m the north, 
is almost always quite plain The southern ones are as gene- 
rally ornamented with pilasters, and crowned with a row of 
ornamental cells Inside is a couit, probably square, and 
surrounded by cloisters, at the back of which uses the vimana 
over the cell which contains the principal image of the 
Tiithankaia It is always surmounted by a small dome, as is 
universally the case with eveiy vimana in Diavidian 
architecture 

it may be vain speculation, but it seems impossible not 
to be struck with the resemblance to the temples of southern 
Babylonia The same division into storeys with their cells , 
the backward position of the temple itself , the panelled or 
pilastered basement, are all points of resemblance it seems 
difficult to regard as purely accidental 

Besides the greater temples, there are several varieties of 
smaller ones, which seem peculiar to the style Four-pillared 
pavilions are not uncommon in front of Hindu temples in tne 
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soutb, Iml thc$oJnmma«!aj)a4 nrofivc pjUnrcfl that jb ^^ith ti 
pHlir at cich anfilo and ono m the middle There ib one 
i>oforo the cnlrinco to the htta on Sm>ana Bolgola the 
iniddlo pdhr hemK bo sepixirled from nl>o%c tlmt a hand 
kcrclncf can Imj paMC<] ihrotif^h (k*!o\\ it** InBP 

Thout,h not the Rmiulc'il ccrtninlj the most clc, ant and 
graceful objects IxjlongmR to Ibo Tama filjlo of arcbitccturo 
ate the sfamfclmt nnUjcU rto found aUuebed to almost ctorv 
temple Tbe> are used eomctimes b> the IIinduB but then 
gencrallj as dtp dilns or lamp l>eanng pillara and m that caso 
ijato some arrangement for exhibiting lipbt from tboir Rummit 
With the Jams this does not ap;*ear o\cr to ba\Q Ixjcn tbo 
case Tbeir ptllar« are tbo bneal descendants of Iboso of tbo 
Buddhists \\bieb boro either ctnhiemsor fctatues Ronorall> tbo 
former — or figures of animals With tbo Jams or\aishna\as 
tboj as generally boro sUtucs Bo tins as it maj tboj ficcm 
nonbero to ba\o been Ro frc<iuent or bo claboratolj adorned 
as among tlio Jams in tbo Bouth Tbc> gcnomllj 

consist of a single block of granite square at base changing to 
nnoctagon and again to & figure of sixteen sides \Mtb a capital 
of%cr 5 clcgantslmpo Some bo\%o\or arocircular and indeed 
tbcir\anot> is infinite They range from tlnrlj to rort> and 
c\cn fift> feet in height and wbatexer their dimensions aro 
among tbo most elegant spccimcnsof art m Southern India 

The ongm of tbo Dravidmn architecture is lost m 
obscuritj It IB BO called because of its preaalcncc in the 
PraMdian territorial area roughl> nwproximating to the 
countrj south of the Krishna rixcr and among peoples 
classed upual)> Diavidinn and speaking the languages of 
Tamil Telugu Malayalam and Kannada The architec 
tnre of this area and of these peoples is essentially differ 
rent from that of other regions in India and of one tj’pc 
The earliest example in this type, so far as has been 
ascertained does not go beyond the sixth or seventh con 
tnry A. D if indeed it is quite so ancient In this State 
in the Kalahastisvara temple on Nidugal Durga is an 
inscription of toe 8th century A D xvhich mentions a 
temple founded by Bilichorarasa of the Pallava family 
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(Pavagada 45) It is possible that this was in the Dra- 
vidian style, seeing that it is mentioned as having been 
founded by a Pallava king. The raihs at Mamallapuram 
(in the modem Chmgleput Distiict), dating from the 7th 
century A D , may be considered as the piototypes of this 
style. From them to the temple of Viiupaksha at Pat- 
tadakal and the lock-cut example of theKailasa atBllora, 
the transition, as Fergusson puts it, was easy but the 
step considerable. At Mamallapuram, “ we have manifest 
copies of structures intended originally for other purposes 
and used at Mahabalipur m a fragmentary and disjointed 
manner At Ellora, on the contrary, the whole is welded 
together, and we have a perfect Diavidian temple, as comp- 
lete m all its parts as at any future period . . . 

It seems certain that the square laths are copies of Bud- 
dhist vihdias, and are the originals from [which all the 
vimdnas m Southern India were copied, and continued 
to be copied nearly unchanged to a very late period 

. . . . On the other 

hand, the oblong raths were halls or porticoes v/ith the 
Buddhists, and became the gopuias or gateways which 
are frequently — indeed generally — more important parts 
of Dravidian temples than the viindnas themselves They 
too, like the vimdnas, retain their original features very 
little changed to the present day ” Another feature is 
the use of cornices of double curve , in other Indian styles 
the cornices are mostly straight and sloping down- 
wards Mantapas or pillared halls used for various pur- 
poses, often of 48 or 100 pillars, and occasionally of 1000 
pillars, are additional features in certain of the more 
important temples usually built in the enclosures of the 
temple Besides these, are tanks or wells and other 
buildings for the residence or use of the priests Burgess 
writes — 

“ The style is distinctly of wooden origin, and of this the 
very attenuated pilasters on the outer walls and the square- 
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nllftre— 'often ol «mill fcction— nro cxijcnco<t But ns tho 
«ntemporar> Northern stales nro clmmctenrcd b> the pro 
ralcnco of vortical lines tho Dravidian is marked b> tho pro 
lalcDCO of horirontil mouldinj^s and shadows and tho towers 
ind gdpnrami arc store) cd Then tho more irajiortant tcmplos 
iro surrounded b) courts onclosinR great corridors or 
firdiarar and pillared halls In tho carl) Kashmir temples 
in man) of thn Jain temples of Western India at Brindftban 
\t the great (emplo of Jagann/ith m Onssa and others— 
probabl) in earl) times ver) man) more — there nro courts 
surroundetl b\ colls but in tho great Dmvidian temples such 
SB those at Madura nameswamm TinnovcII) Srlmngam Tiru 
vallur Cliidamhamm Kanchipuram (Conjeevamm) etc tho 
courts arc \er> cxtonsivo and nro ono within nnothcr This 
B) stem of < nclosuro within enclosure with pillared corridors 
was nlso earned across to Siam and Ivambojn where tho 
largest and most magnificontl) sculptured temples ]>orhnps over 
raised w ora executed in this Dravidmn 6t)Io dov eloped and 
roorofuU) adapted to hthio materials withcomplcto 8)mmotr) 
of arrangement a consideration disrcgardixl in South India 
where they arc too often a fortuitous aggregation of parts ai rang 
odasaecidont required during tho long course of their erection 
Tho later examples of tho sUlo were overloaded with 
carving over) part of thohuildingwascovorcdwith omamon 
tation m tho most elaborate and intricato designs tho artist 
could invent but wbilo tho imagination ina) bo mlprcsscd 
with tlio ovidonce of power and labour so lavished on orca 
mont — mucli of it trul) elegant — tho bettor judgement is 
oifendod b) want of architectural design in the arrangement 
of tho constituent parts of tlio whole 

Temples in his style generallj consist of different 
parts arranged m various wa)8 and differing m them 
selves only according to the aj,c in which thoj were built 
Pirst the Garhhagnha or actual shrmo itself in which 
the image is kept It is always square in plan orna 
mented externallj by thin tall pilasters and surmounted 
by a Sikhara of pyramidal roof alwa}8 divided into one 
or more storeys and crowned bj a small dome cither 
circular or octagonal m shape Thi^ shrine is also called 
M or VOL II 23 
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the vmdna. Immediately m front of the Garhhagrihor 
IS the StilcJianasi, oi adytum oi inner sanctuary ; next in 
front IS the navarangcb or middle mantapa, followed some- 
times by another mantapa, called the muKha-mantapa,, or 
front mantapa. Each of these mantapas cover and 
precede the door leading to the inner sanctuary Then 
comes the pidkaias or enclosures which may be one or 
more Built into the pidlcdra is the gopiua or great 
gateway, which is a special feature in this style. Some- 
times a gdpuia is to be found at each side of a temple 
not infrequently opening into and each successive 
enclosure wall In general design these gdpuias are 
like the inner shrines but twice as wide as deep, and 
very frequently from an architectural point of view far 
more important than the temples themselves. They are 
usually well sculptured, particularly the jambs on either 
side and the pediment of the doorway They are, m 
fact, the loftiest and most imposing feature in the 
temples built in this style 

The principal specimens of the Dravidian style in 
Mysore are the temples at Terakanambi, Grundlupet Taluk, 
which date from a period anterior to Krishna Raya of the 
Vijayanagar Dynasty (1509-1530) , the Sriranganatha 
temple at Sermgapatam, the Nanjundesvara temple at 
Nanjangud and the Chamundesvari temple on the 
Chamundi hill near Mysore Of the imposing gopiiras at- 
tached to these temples of the Mysore royal family, the first 
probably belongs to the 15th century, or may be older; 
the other two are modern, that at Chamundi being built 
in 1827, and the one at Nanjangud, apparently, about 
1845 The temples at Halsur (16th century), Melkote, 
Talkad (1100 AD), Tirumukudlu-Narsipur (1100 A.D ), 
Ramanathapur and other places may be mentioned as 
effective illustrations of temples in this style The 
Nandlsvara temple at Nandi, architecturally the first and 
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most ornate of Dra\ulian temples in the ‘^tatc goes back 
to the 8th centurj A I) tScc V I /^ 1013 1 Para 20) 
Thctemplcsnt Kolarnnd Kal^ara (lllhniitl 12thccntnr\) 
belong to tins stjlo The Ilmnamangah temple dating 
from the time of Ivnlnllunga Ch ila I, (1 1th century) is 
tjpicalof this pule in the State The Lakslmnnari 
smiln temple at Doddadah\ntl i (Toinkiir District) is 
one of the largest temples in the Stale in thiPbt>lc 
Ihc Somrsvara temple on the Nidogal Dnrga is another 
fine stnicturc in this st^lc It was probihlj founded in 
1292 AD (/ C Ml PaMigada 01) Its more noteworthy 
features are its car\ed doorwu\ and its lieiiitifully 
Eculpturcd ancarnnja The temple of Yid\iisankara at 
Bnngtri IB another well designed and effective building 
in this sUlc It resembles the temple at Vijavanagar and 
belongs to the reign of Pukka I (!3oG A D ) As Piirgcss 
remarks the earlier Dravidian structures had Iiodr or 
ij(ilis and elephants placed as supports for pillars and 
these were gradually enlarged made nfi)\cs to pilasters 
or pillars and the animal forms multiplied and conven 
lionahzed with riders and human and other figures 
introduced as supporters or attendants until about the 
14th century or earlier they had obtained a permanent 
place in the architecture At a later date figures of 
gods demons and patrons or donors sometimes took 
their places W^cll known examples of these occur m 
the famous temples of Vellore Madura Vijayanagar 
and EamCswarain In this btatc the best examples of 
these later innovations are to dc seen at the AghorCsvara 
temple at IkkCri {circa ICGO AD) Hanumantha mantapa 
at Terakanumbi (1 6 10 A D ) the double temple of Ramts 
wara and Virabhadra at Kcladi {circa 1G81 AD) etc 


The influence of the dominant Hoysala style on later loflnence 
Dravidian architecture as known in this State is manifest 
in many temples, during the period of Vijayanagar 
M or VOL II 2d* 
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ascendancy and even later The most notable example 
of this IS the Vidyasankara temple at Sringeri (1356 A D ) 
which IS such a blend of the two styles that it is difficult 
to say to which style it belongs, though there is unmis- 
takable evidence of its Dravidian parentage Another is 
the Aghoresvaia temple at Ikkeri and the Gopalakiishna 
temple at Krishnarajasagaia {circa 1560 A D ) The 
Gopalakrishna temple at Nonavmkere is a thiee-celled 
temple (oi trikutachala) in the Dravidian style 

The Chalukyan dynasty, which gives its name to this 
style, began to distinguish itself m the history of the 
Deccan fiom about the beginning of the 5th centuiy A D 
Badami was its capital About 615 A D , a branch of the 
family set up rule at Vengi on the lower Godavari and 
about the same time another was established in the south 
of Guzeiat The area of the style theiefore occupies the 
whole of the basin of the Godavari and includes the 
Haiderabad territory, the Central Provinces, Beiar, and 
the Maiathi part of the Kannada districts of the Bombay 
Presidency Though temporarily superceded m the 
middle of the 8th century by the Rashtrakutas, the 
Chalakyas reasseited themselves late in the 10th century 
and continued for another two centuiies, when they weie 
finally overthrown by the great Hoysala king Vishnu- 
vaidhana in 1184 A D , who absorbed into his own domi- 
nions the south- western poition of the Chalukya teiiitories, 
while the Kakatlyas had set themselves up a little earlier 
at Warangal to the east. Both these kingdoms were 
conquered about 1320 by the Muhammadans, though the 
old Hoysala territories were regained for the Hindus by 
the early kings of the Yijayanagai dynasty some fifteen 
jeais later As Buigess aptly remarks, the earliest 
temples within the area mentioned above are, however, — 

“ not very clearly marked off horn the Diavidian and the 
moie nothern style — some of them have distinctly noithem 
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spires anil oMiens nro closeU alhcil lo Iho soulhorn st>lo ami 
it \^ns ixirlinps onl> that the t>i>o acquired its 

clislmc no characlcnsttcs Till a Hto tlalo no find temples 
nith towers difTcrinf* ro httlo m fonn from Draxidian t ivutras 
that other details apart tliej mipht mjudlj Ik) ascribed to 
that onlcr Unfortunatcli manj of the finer examples must 
haao iKjnslieil dunnp the Mussalman ina*asions and during the 
rule of tlio Muljimmadan dj nasties of Bijiipur Gullnr^a 
Bidar Iljdcmhad and Hurhanjnir and as no might oxjicct 
round these cities inos* of the earlier norhs ha\o disapiv’ired 
btill III Mjfion. Dlnnanr and Helgaum as ncll as in Ilorar 
and t!io Mahnvl*a districts euflicient remains still exist to 
illustralo the aanou* do\elonipmenls of the st^lc 

‘ Tho old Temple of PAp.inuthn at Pnttadkal pro ents a 
curious combination of st>Ics Tho IxxU of lliu temple is 
Dravidian and rnus* haiQ l>een a fine f|>ccimcn of as cirl> a 
date as the carh part of tho eighth centur> but llio sdhara 
18 a curious approximation to the form of tlio carl> jSorthern 
Hindu or Indo- Vnan order nhilo m details tho temple shons 
a Btron„ leaning to tho DraM tian Ono is almost templed to 
suppose that tho arcliitcct of iho temple had died ami left tho 
Spiro to another nho liaMng a prcfcrcnco to tlio norlhoni 
form had tried to adapt it to a Draaidian substrucluro Tho 
temple of Virupaksha at tho samo plnco is an excellent exaraplo 
of tho puro Draaidian huilt about 740 \D nhiloclosob) is 
anotlicr that might !ia\o l>ocn transferred from Onssa 

On tho tcinplo of Kuchchimailtgult at Aiholo is a somo 
nhat similar jil/inra Tins tcmplo is small and ])Iain nith 
a sloping roof oacr tlio side aisles and belongs to about tho 
eeaonth centurj Tho Moguti tomploalsoat Aiholo must ha\o 
been a fine nork but unfortunatcK it has lost all aboio the 
nail heads 

Among Cbiiluk) an temples u proa alont form is that of 
three shrines round ono central nianfapa or hall Tlio 
arrangement for supporting tho roofs of tho halls almost 
alna>s follons tho Dravidian modo of four pillars or muUi 
plos of four m squares tho dovico of tncUo columns so 
disposed in a squaro that omitting tho corners tho remaining 
eight could bo connected b> lintols to form tho octagonal 
base of a dome is almost unknown It is employed honever 
m tho outer hall of the great tcmplo at Hangal In tho 
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Dravidian and noithein temples the projections on the walls 
are generally formed by increments of slight thickness added 
flatly to their faces, and, however thick, they are so placed 
as to leave the true corners of the shrines, etc , mt)ie or less 
recessed ” 

Numerous temples mentioned in the Chalukyan and 
Kalachurya msciiptions seem to have belonged to this 
style The Basavesvaia at Tonachi {circa 104:7 AD), 
the Kedaresvara atBaligami {circa 1060 A.D ), the Tripu- 
rantaka at Baligami (1070), Kaitabesvara at Kuppattur 
(ci?ca 1070 AD) and the Mallmatha hasti at Angadi 
(1060) and the Admatha hasti at Chikka Hanasoge (1070), 
are temples m that style which mark off the tiansition 
from it to the purely Hoysala style which fiom about 
the time of Vishnu vaidhana became the dominant one 
m and around the State. 

In the Hoysala style, called a sub-variety of Chalukyan 
style, a new development of the Chalukyan style is seen 
All the temples m this style are to be found in Mysore 
State and were built entirely during the period of Hoy- 
sala lule The impropriety of calling them Chalukya — 
having neithei to do with the Chalukya rule or Sover- 
eigns or even territorial area — ought to be sufficiently 
obvious to need mention The name “Hoysala” has 
therefore been suggested as a more appropriate desig- 
nation of this style The objection of Mr. Havell to 
what he calls “the dynastic system” of classification 
applies as much to “Chalukyan” as to “Hoysala,” 
whilf" his criticism that it takes “ no account of the 
religious character of the building ” is as much true of a 
“ dynastic ” as of a territorial classification based on the 
“ Dravidian,” “ Indo-Aiyan,” etc , which are either 
territorial or linguistic, if not racial The nomenclature 
“ Chalukyan ” has, however, become so far impressed on 
the style that it is by no means easy to oust it But 
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templet in the Uo^B'ila bI^Io possess certain di8tincti\o 
features about them that it is difficult not to class them 
under a Bt>lc h> themsches Ihc numbers of shnnes 
3 omed together bj a single wiawfflpa, usuallj the «aea 
raiija is in this fit} lo, seen increased BOinctimcs to four 
nnd occasionallj to fi\c The figure Bculpture is 
elaborate and is often its chief distinguishing mark Ihe 
general stjlo ma> be thus described — 

The temple lUcU le the shrine in vshicli tho image of 
the presiding dcilj has been installed — is poU^onal or « 5 tar 
Bhapod The Bides however are not obtained as m tlio 
northern st^lo b> increments added llatl> lo a square but 
arc points touching a circle at one time apparontl> right 
angles but altcrNsards oithor moto aento or flatter than a right 
angle There are four principal faces larger tlian the otliors 
throe occupied b> nrhes the fourth b> the entrance Tho 
roof 16 m steps and ^^lth a fiat band on each face in coo 
tinuation of the larger face below Tho poreli is simple 
consisting of columns disposed equidistantl> o\or its floor 
(U should be added that this i>orch is gencrnU> surrounded 
by a wide etone seat or bench with a sloping back which 
runs complete!) round tho porch and forms as it wore a low 
wall on ovor> side ) Tho details aro often of groat boaut> 
■especially tho entrance which aro objects on which tho 
-architects goneraU) lavished their utmost skill Nothing m 
Hindu Art is more pleasing than tho pierced slabs which the 
Chalukyas used for windows Tho pillars too are rich with 
•out being overdone and as it is only in pairs that tho> aro 
of tho same design tho olTect of tho whole is singularly lanod 
and )ot at tho same time pleasing and elegant Tho temples 
general!) stand on a terrace a few feet high and from ton to 
fifteen feet wide This is one of tho characteristic features of 
Chaluk) an design and adds \or) considcrabl) to tho effect 
■of their temples In regard lo the pillars it ma) bo added 
that those used in tho later temples aro markodl) different 
from tho earlier forms in this 8 t)lo The) aro as Burgess 
has pointed out massive richl) car\ed often circular and 
highly polished Their capitals are usualh spread out with 
A number of circular mouldings immediately below and under 
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these IS a squaie block, while the middle section of the shaft 
IS iichly caived with mouldings in the lound In many cases 
the capitals and ciicnlai mouldings have been actually turned 
in a soit of lathe, the shaft being held in a veitical position 

Wilting of the ornamentation of the dooiways, Buigess 
says — 

“ As ve see at Ajanta and elsewheie, dooiways were, fiom 
a very eaily peiiod, objects on which much aitistic skill was 
lavished , and this taste was maintained in the utmost elaboia- 
tion bestowed on the sculptuxes suiiounding the doois of 
Diavidian and Chalukyan shiines Pierced stone windows 
weie employed in Diavidian temples at Pattadkal, Elloia and 
othei places , but the iichly caived and highly ornamented 
pieiced windows belong specially to this style Geneially, the 
temples stand on a teiiace fiom 10 to 15 feet wide, quite sur- 
rounding them, and fiom 3 to 6 feet in height — a featuie which 
adds consideiably to the aichitectural effect The buildings 
weie elected without moitai, and, in the earliei examples at 
least, the joints weie caiefuUy fitted The whole was carved 
with sculptuie often of geometiic and floial patterns, intei- 
mi\ed with numerous mythological figures , and, in the later 
examples, the couises of the base were carved with the 
succession of animal patterns prescribed for them in the silpa 
sdstias This is veiy fully exemplified in the great temple of 
Hoysalesvaia at Halebid This temple, though unfinished, is 
one of the most remarkable in India, and, m an artistic sense, 
is unmatched in the variety of its details and the wild exu- 
berance of fancy displayed in its ornamentation , while the 
combination of horizontal with stiongly marked vertical lines 
and the play of outline and of light and shade are hardly 
surpassed in any style ” 

Buildings of this style are very numerous in the north 
and west of Mysore A more or less cursory exploration 
has revealed the existence of some 80 to 90 temples in 
this style m the State Several of these are m rums, 
some being past recovery Most of these, however, are 
under conservation by orders of Government The 
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TjakthmTdtM lomplo nt Do(Wftfjacl<lftMi!li ^^luch m in 
the rare quat!rup!c form, is perhaps one of the carlic t 
of th\s stslo Uhe aNtumclrtcat dispo'^itiouof lU 
phn is Its chief mcnl It was ImiU h> a great merchant 
and hiB wife in llli AD during the rrign of Vishnu 
\ardhnna IhcKCsiaa Icinplc at Bchir is one of the 
most exquisite spccimonR of this fit)lo It \sas built 
under orders of King Vishmuardlnni himself m 1117 
A D During hiP reign at least ten other temples in this 
Et\le came to l>o creeled Among Ihc^o is the famous 
no>salLS\an tciupfc \htch might l>e assigned to Circtt 
11 U A D the first scat of Snrasimha I, the successor 
of Vifihmuardhana During Nnmsimhas reign tho 
building ncliMU appears to ha\cconlinur<l unabated o\er 
fifteen temples built during Ibat period l)cing known 
Among tbeso arc Uit fine Tsaam temple at And onda 
{Circa IIGO A D) the SuiiKsanra at Siilbnr (Ctrea 11G9 
A D) and the well known BucbCsaara at Kommangala 
(1173AD1 During the rcignofBalbda 11 thccnlhusmsm 
for the erection of temples in this stjlc reached its high 
water mark Keatl> acoupleof dozen temples arc Known 
to have been built in Ins reign of 17 >carfi Among tho 
most famous tctnjilcs of tins period are tho AmritCsv era at 
Amritapura (119G A D ^ tho ChatlCsaara at Chntchattana 
halh (Circa 1200 AD), the great Trimurti at Bandahko 
(Circa 1200 AD) the fainoiiB KCdurCsvara at Halebid 
(1219 AD) the Isvara temple at Arsikore (Circa 1200 
AD) and the Isvara temple at Nanditaaaro (Circa 
1200 A D ) 'Though tho number of temples erected m 
the roign of Karasimha II waa not largo onl> some seven 
being known that arc assignable to it, the far famed 
Hanhar temple at Harihar (1221 AD) the SumCsvara 
at Haranhaili (12-14 A D ) and the Mallikarjuna at Basral 
(1235 A D ) fall into Ins reign Over a dozen temples 
belonging to Soratsvaras reign arc so far hnown 
Of these tho Lakshmi Natasimha and the Sadasiva 
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temples at Nuggihalli (1249 A D ) are well known. The 
Panchalmga temple at Govmdanahalli [G^tca 1250 AD) 
13 equally famous The latter is a quintuple temple, the 
only one of its kind known in the State In the reign 
of Narasimha III, the Kesava and Mulasankaresvara 
temples at Turuvekere {Gitca 1260 AD), the Yoga- 
Madhava at Settikere (1261 AD), the splendid Kesava 
at Somanathpui (1268 AD), Lakshml Narasimha at 
Hole-Narsipur, all triple temples, and a few others came 
into existence Even the troublous times of Ballala III 
saw the erection of a couple of temples but the times 
were too disturbed for a peaceful continuance of building 
activities Koyal munificence combined with the piety of 
generals, ministers and merchants gave an impetus to 
the master -buildeis of the time to put forth their very 
best m the architectural line The names of many 
gifted architects and sculptors of successive periods, 
covering over 200 years, who took an active part in 
making the Hoysala name famous for all time for its 
passionate attachment to art, aie known and their work 
and worth are told in the magnificent monuments they 
have left to posterity {yide Chapter V, Sculptiue and 
Painting, above.) 

The temples at Halebid, Belur and Somanathpui may 
be regarded as master-pieces of this style The following 
accounts of these more famous temples based on the 
writings of Fergusson aie included here foi convenience 
of lefeience. Brief descriptions of the othei temples 
referred to above will be found in Volumes V and VI of 
this work 

Keddrcsvara temple at Halebid — Mr Fergusson 
writes — 

"its plan was star-shaped, with sixteen points, and it 
had a iioich well proportioned in size Its roof was conical. 
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tind from the biB^'iopnl to lUe summit il nnm co\cro(l with 
sculiturei of Iho >or) Wil cIhm of Imliin nrt nnd 1110*10 so 
nmnccvl M no* inatonntl> to tnlorfcro witli the ouliino's of tbo 
bmltlmR \\h\h tbe> impartrd to it an amount of riclino«ii onl> 
to Ikj fouml nmonf sjwyjimons of Himlu art If it \scro 
jvsssiblo to illustnlo Ibi^ littlo tpmpio in i\n>lhinr bf<o com 
pIctcnpsH there 11 prof»nbl) oothinj in InJii wfjich would 
conNoj ft !>cltor idei of wbnt its ftrcbitecU were cajnldo of 
accotnpbftbin}* 

This cxqmsilc Fpectmen of llio most ornttc Chiiluk>ftn 
Ft\lo of !ircbit<*clnre ts, nhs* n thing of the pa‘“t 
'Vfr lcr(,nssonft ploonu nnlicip'itions ln\c been coni 
pkloU fwKiWi d Uic iTccs which htd rooted thcin»'c\\c‘i 
in the rimiifia were Miffered to do their work unchecked 
find the building is now a hideous heap of rum Some of 
the most iKsrfcct figures huso been convened toThngrilorc 
and set up in the inuscuni but divorced from their firtifitic 
selling thoN have lost their meaning 

It IS however iiunivsscd m siro and mni^ninccnco h> lU 
ncighlKiur (ho gnat lempio nt Hatcbld which Imd it l>ccn 
complete*! is ono cf tho huiMings on which Iho luhocixto of 
Hindu architecluro would desire to take lus stand Unfortu 
natch it never was finishes! Iho works having been atoppod 
after thc> had l>ccn in progress ftpparcntl> for oight> six >car8 

Tho gcnervl arrangements of Iho building aro lliat it is 0. 
double tcmplo If it were cut into halves each part would bo 
coirpleto wi li tv pillared \>orch of Iho aatno t>po as that at 
Bolur an anlardla or intcnncdiato ]>orc!) and tv Banctuor> 
containing a Iwfjam tlio emblem of Siva Besides this each 
half has m front of it a detached pillared porch as 0 shnno for 
tho bull Nandi Such double temples aro b> no mevns 
uncommon in India but tlio two sanctuarif's URuallv faco each 
other and have tho porch holvvccn them Its dimonRions ma> 
rouglih ho stated as 200 feet square over all including all tho 
detached pavilions Tho tomplo itsoU is ICO foot north and 
south bj 122 feet cast and west Its height as it now 
remains to the cornice is about twont> five foot from tho 
terrace on which it stands It cannot therefore bo considered 
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by any means as a laige building, though laige enough foi 
effect This, howevei, can hardly be ]udged of as it now 
stands, foi theie is no doubt but that it was intended to raise 
two pyramidal spues ovei the sanctuaries, four smaller ones m 
front of these, and two moie, one over each of the two cential 
pavilions Thus comiileted the temple, if carried out with the 
richness of detail exhibited in the Kedaiesvaia, would have 
made up a whole which it would be difficult to rival anywhere 
“ The mateiial out of which this temple is erected is an 
indurated potstone of volcanic oiigm, found in the neighbour- 
hood This stone is said to be soft when fiist quaiiied, and 
easily cut in that state, though hardening on exposure to the 
atmosphere Even this, howevei, will not diminish oui admi- 
ration of tlie amount of labour bestowed on the temple , for, 
fiom the number of parts still unfinished, it is evident that, 
like most others of its class, it was built in block and carved 
long after the stone had become hard As we now see it, the 
stone IS of a pleasing creamy coloui and so close-grained as to 
take a polish like marble The pillars of the great Nandi 
pavilion, which look as if they had been turned in a lathe, are 
so polished as to exhibit what the natives call a double reflec- 
tion — in other words, to reflect light from each other The 
enduring qualities of the stone seem to be unrivalled, for, 
though neglected and exposed to all the vicissitudes of a 
tropical climate for more than six centuries, the minutest 
details are as clear and sharp as on the day they were finished 
Except fiom the splitting of the stone arising from bad 
masonry, the building is as perfect as when its erection was 
stopped by the Muhammadan conquest 

“ The building stands on a terrace, ranging from five to 
six feet in height, and paved with large slabs On this stands 
a frieze of elephants, following all the sinuosities of the plan 
and extending to some 710 feet m length and containing not 
less than 2,000 elephants, most of them with riders and trap- 
pings, sculptured as only an oriental can represent the wisest 
of brutes Above these, is a frieze of shardulas, or conventional 
tigers — the emblems of the Hoysala Ballala who built the 
temple Then comes a scroll of infinite beauty and variety of 
design , over this a frieze of horsemen and another scroll , over 
which IS a bas-ielief of scenes from the Bdmdijana, represen- 
ting the conquest of Ceylon and all the varied incidents of 
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WiM rp\c Tluft t>Vo Ibo olhcr w Mxjul 700 (c<!t lonR (Tli'' 
tnc c ol Ibc INrtlipnon m than G >0 i(^ ^ Tlton como 
«lest al nn!l hinU ntnl nil nlori}, llio ci’it front 

A (nc* c of protip'i froni humin lift* nml n coniicc' ^^^lh a 
mil tlivnloJ into jnnrN rich conliimnf two fiRurri Over 
this nro vvinilowH of |jerce<l sIiIj* fik« llioio of Bolur 
Ihoush no* po nch or lineal In iht crnlrr in ptico of 
the vvinilowp 11 Gml n pcrol! nnllhoin fnerc of nnd 
hravcnli opsoroi — tlnnrjnr' rirliaiil other ohj'sili of Hindu 
Milholof) Thu Inerr which ii nlwul five fev. Pix mchei 
in hejfiht \% contmuc<l nil round the i\e< cm front of the 
huilhni; and extend* to pome 400 fee Inlcnith ‘•ivn with 
hi« conport rArv*nli acfv’e'l on Inikiuv' ji njxMlel at lent 
fourteen Umei %i*hnu In hu nine nriMrii evtn oftener 
I3r5hnia occur# three or four tiinci and evcr> i real fo<! of Iho 
Hindu pantheon fmdi hi# place Some of thevo aro cane<l 
with a imnulc clalwriUon ofdc’ail which can onl> to rcj>ro 
duced h> pholosnvph> and maj prohahlj ho conmdcre^l as ono 
of the tnoit inantlloj# cxhihilions o! human lalfour to ho 
found even m the jiaticnt I ast 

It mmil not however l»o con*idcre-l that it is onl> for 
patient induslrj that this huildinR is rcmarkahlc The mo<lo m 
asluch the eastern face is hroicn tiph> the larger masses so as 
to give fioi^ht anJ pla> of light and sfindo is a t>ctlcr wn> of 
accomplishing what iho Ciollnc arcliitrcts nllcmplo<l h> their 
transepts and projections This however is Burjmsoil h> tho 
western front wlicrc tho \anct> of outlines and tho arrange 
raent and suhonhnation of tho aanous facets in which it is 
disposed must bo considered as a masterjneco of design in its 
class If tho fno c of gods were spread along a plain surfaco 
it would lose moTO than half its offccl whilo tho aertical 
angles without interfering with the continuity of tho fncro 
give height and strength to tho whole comjiosition Thodis 
position of tho honronUl lines of the lower fnores is equally 
effective Hero again tho ariistio combination of honrontal 
with vertical lines and tho play of outlmo and of light and 
shade far surpass anything in Gothic art Tlio effects aro 
just what mediteval architects were often aiming at but winch 
they never attained so ivorfectly as was dono at Ilalohld 

Before leaving HalohTd it may ho well again to call 
attention to tho order of superposition of tho different animal 
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fiiezes As m the rock-cut monastery desciibed by the 
Chinese pilgiims, so here, the lowest were the elephants , then 
the lions , above these came the hoises , then the oxen, and the 
fifth stoiey was in the shape of a pigeon The oxen heie are 
replaced by a conventional animal, and the pigeon also by a 
bnd of a species that would puzzle a naturalist The succes- 
sion, howevei, is the same, and the same five genera of living 
things foim the ornaments of the moonstones of the vaiious 
monuments in Ceylon Sometimes in modem Hindu temples 
only two or three animal fiiezes aie found, but the succession 
IS always the same, the elephants being the lowest, the next 
above them are the lions, and then the horses, etc When we 
know the cause of it, it seems as if this cuiious selection and 
succession might lead to some very suggestive conclusions 
At piesent, we can only call attention to it in hopes that further 
investigation may affoid the means of solving the mystery 
“ If it were possible to illustrate the Halebid temple to such 
an extent as to render its peculiarities familiar, there would 
be few things more interesting or more instructive than to 
institute a compaiison between it and the Parthenon at 
Athens Not that the two buildings are at all like one 
another , on the contrary, they form the two opposite poles, 
the alpha and omega of architectural design , but they are the 
best examples of their class, and between these two extremes 
lies the whole range of the art The Parthenon is the best 
example we know of pure refined intellectual power applied to 
the production of an architectural design Every part and 
every effect is calculated with mathematical exactness, and 
executed with a mechanical precision that never was equalled 
All the curves are hyperbolas, parabolas, or other developments 
of the highest mathematical forms — eveiy optical defect is 
foreseen and provided for, and every part has a relation to 
every other part in so recondite a proportion that we feel 
inclined to call it fanciful, because we can hardly use to its 
appreciation The sculpture is exquisitely designed to aid 
the perfection of the masonry — severe and godlike, but with 
no condescension to the lower feelings of humanity 

The Halebid temple is the opposite of all this It is 
regular, but vitb a studied variety of outline in plan, and oven 
greater variety in detail All the pillars of the Parthenon are 
identical, while no two facets of the Indian temple are the 
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satno o\or> con\olulion of «\er> Rcroll t^ifforcnt Nobso 
canopies m the nnIioIo buildmj, arc ahko and c%er> part 
cxlnhits a lojoufl cxuboranco of fancy scorning every matbo 
matical restraint All that is wild in human faith or warm 
in human fcchng is found portnvywl on these walls but of 
pure intellect there is little — less than there is of human 
feeling in the Parthenon 

The great valuo of llie study of these Indian examples 
IS that it widens so immensely our basis for architectural 
cnticism It 18 only by becoming familiar walb forms so 
utterly dissimilar from thoso wo have hitherto l>cen conversant 
with that wo perceive how narrow in tho purview that is con 
lent with ono form or ono passing fashion By rising to thin 
wider range wo shall pcrcoivo that architecture in as many 
sided as human heart and brain there aro that cannot bo 
expressed by its means On tho other band it is only by 
taking this wido survey that wo opprccinto how worthless any 
product of architectural art becomes which does not honestly 
represent tho thoughts and fcobngs of those who built it or tho 
height of their loftiest aspirations 

Jvesapa UmpU at Bef«p— Mr Narasimhachar devotes 
a well illustrated monograph to Ihie temple in tho Mr/sore 
Arc/iaohgical Senes to which reference should be made 
The following IS Tergusson 8 well hnovvu description of 
this great temple — 

This consists of a principal tomplo surrounded by four 
or five others and numerous subordinate buddings enclosed m 
a court by a high wall measuring 3G0 foot by 440 foot and 
having two very fine gateways or (/dpuras m its eastern front 
Tho great temple consists of a very solid itmana with an 
anlardh or porch and in front of this u porch of tho usual 
star liko form measuring ninety foot across The wholo 
length of tho tomplo from tho oast door to tho back of tho 
cell IS 115 feet and tho whole stands on a torraco about three 
feet high and from ten to flftcon feot wide The arrange 
ments of tho pillars havo much of that pleasing subordination 
and variety of spacing which is found m those of the Jams 
but we tmss boro the octagonal dome which gives such poetry 
and meaning to tho arrangeraonts they adopted Instead of 
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that, we have only an exaggerated compartment in the centre, 
which fits nothing, and though it does give dignity to the 
centre, it does it so clumsily as to be almost offensive in an 
architectural sense This dome fell in and is now being rebuilt. 

“ It IS not, however, either to its dimensions or the dis- 
position of its plan, that this temple owes its pie-eminence 
among others of its class, but to the marvellous elaboration 
and beauty of its details The effect of these, it is true, has 
been, in modern times, considerably marred by the repeated 
coats of white-wash which the present low order of priests 
consider the most appropriate way of adding to the beauty of 
the most delicate sculptures Notwithstanding this, however, 
their outline can always be traced, and where the white-wash 
has not been applied, or has been worn off, their beauty comes 
out with wonderful sharpness 

“ The richness and variety of pattern displayed in the 
windows of the porch are astonishing These are twenty-eight 
in number and all aie different Some are pierced with 
merely conventional patterns, generally star-shaped and with 
fohaged bands between , others are interspersed with figures 
and mythological subjects — for instance, the Varaha avatai 
and other scenes connected with the worship of Vishnu to 
whom the temple is dedicated. The pierced slabs themselves, 
however, are hardly so remarkable as the richly carved base 
on which they rest, and the deep cornice which overshadows 
and protects them The amount of labour, indeed, which each 
facet of this porch displays is such as, I believe, never was 
bestowed on any surface of equal extent in any building in the 
world , and though the design is not of the highest order of 
art, it IS elegant and appropriate, and never offends against 
good taste (One of them has sculxitured to the life a fly, of 
the natural size, as if settled on one of the figures, thus rival- 
ling the feat of Apelles, the most celebrated of the Grecian 
pamteis, and the one who accompanied Alexander the Great 
into Asia ) 

“ The sculptures at the base of the vimana, which have 
not been white-washed, are as elaborate as those of the porch, 
in some places more so , and the mode in which the under- 
sides of the cornices have been elaborated and adorned is such 
as IS only to be found in temples of this class The upper 
liart of the tower is anomalous It may bo that it has been 
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\vhito Wfisbc^ and repaired till it has asaumed its present 
discordant apiMjaranco which renders it certninl) ablotontho 
whole design M> own impression rather is that like man> 
others of its class it was loft unfinished and the upi>or part 
added at subsequent periods Its original form most probably 
was that of tho little paMhons that adorn its portals which 
haso all the jiccuhar features of Iho stjk tho flat band oqcach 
face the three star like projections l)otwe«n and tho peculiar 
crowning ornament of the st^lo Tho plan of the groat tower 
and tho presence of tho paaihona whore Ihoj stand seems to 
prove almost bo^ond doubt tliat this was tho onginal design 
but tho design may have been altered as it progressed or it 
ina> as I suspect havo been changed afterwards 


KZsava iempU at Somanathpur — The building at 
Somanathpur is a single but complete whole The 
temple IS triple the cells tMtb their siUiaras being 
attached to a square pillared hall to the fourth side of 
^^blch a portico now m rums, is attached m this mstance 
of very moderate dimensions It is impossible without 
illustrations to give an idea of the elegance of outline and 
marvcllouB elaboration of detail that characterizes these 
shrines The temple stands on n raised terrace intended 
to correspond with the ground plan of the temple, each 
of the numerous angles being supported by an elephant 
The whole stands in a courtyard surrounded by an open 
verandah containing a cell between every set of columns 
The exterior walls of tho temple arc carved with an 
elaborate profusion of detail tho arrangement of the 
subjects being similar to that at Halebid The small 
canopies with pendants which cover each compartment 
of the antarala are all like those of the Baligami 
temples carved with a different design on which the 
architect has expended the utmost fertilitj of his skill 

The temples of the Malnad regions in the west of Mj sore 
are of a totallj different style, corresponding to that of 
M or voii n 24 
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Kanara The frame work is of wood, standing on a terrace 
and the whole covered with a tiled and gabled roof, Th( 
wooden pillars and joists are often well carved but not ii 
the highest style of ait Better specimens of this ordei 
must be sought for beyond the western limits of the State 

The Lmgayats, or Virasaivas as they are mort 
correctly known, originally followed the purely Brahma- 
meal style The Dodda Basavanna temple, belonging tc 
the Hoysalasvara temple at Halebid, is a perfect specimer 
of the Hoysala style Demoja, we aie told m an insciip- 
tion dated 1140 A D , (E.C. VI, Hassan, Belur 241) made 
the frame of the eastern door for it Other architects 
and sculptois should have been responsible for the temple 
itself and its further ornamentation As Mr Rice has 
pointed out, there seems no doubt that Siva worship m 
accordance with the Lingayat faith superceded that ol 
Jama throughout the north-western part of the State — 
Shimoga and the country adjoining it Several Imffas 
have been noticed, both free-standing and engraved as 
symbols at the heads of inscriptions, which have been 
simply formed by cutting down a seated Jama figure into 
the required shape (E C, VII — i Introd. 31) In later 
years, however, after the Muhammadan incursions of the 
17th century, the Lmgayats adopted what seems a some- 
what distinctive style m their public buildings, such as 
matlias, tombs, etc., which is a combination of the Hindu 
and the Saracenic The best specimens, perhaps, are 
the tombs of the Goorg Rajas at Mercara, but there are 
buildings at Nagar, Chitaldrug, Nayakanhalli and other 
places which may serve as illustrations. At Yela-hole on 
the Tungabhadra m the Chitaldrug district, is a fine and 
well-built matha, with simple but good ornamentation. 

The Saracenic architecture, which dates from about 
the end of the 12th century, is represented m the State 


\i] ^licinri cTum 'mi 

m tbn f>hcc« \\il1i MuhninniitUn nilo A** 

npp^ic4 If) nml IhiivftNU much nl 

diflcrtnl pcnoth nml nn*lcr ihr %arion»« Mnlninmntlnn 
(Un'i'sUc'i m difTcrtnl of th<» coynlr\ nurf^f-sR, 

for in’^lancc ten or more fairh different 

ft\l« of ^amcenic rlrticlurtR 

llic llijapnr SnUam were llie Tir^l to invndc 

M\i=orr m the i orth and * in the 17tli C( nlnr> hid n ^ 
diitingmshefl reeorxl RK hutiders m their o*in lernlonc* 

I ar famed thnuj^h the\ were on the creitop'of IhelKiuti 
fu! Tumi Matjid {1577 l'>70)»lhectlehnted ft IGnmUi- 
(1C20 IG >G) and other equalU i\e1!lno\\n Rlrnctnrri at 
their cipital, \\hich are rcinarkaWe much for nnpini 
hts of dcfifjn 11 for Iwldnesi of execution thev hi\o 
hard]) kft their itiiprcsi on M>mto from the purcl\ 
architectural |»oint of i Tht onl> hnildinj^ connected 
With their iiencxl u a wlitirv inotqne erected h> 
llandhulla Khun their general, at Mnte Bennur in the 
Shimopa Dulnct whicli ini> be fict do\sn to Circn im?, 
the\cr> pencil colored h) the confilriiclion of the G* 1 
Gumlnr h> ’Muhammad Adil Shnh IhouKh they 
approximate m daten, thcie two atniclurci cnliro]\ differ 
in the 8t)lei thc\ adopt Whih Iho G »! Gumbia heirs 
no trace of Hindu form? or details the Santo Bennur 
inoiqueifl like the first inoiqucs built b> IhcMuhamma 
dans in the Northern India an adaptation of a Hindu 
structnro imUi but compirati\cl) slight aUcmtions 
Itandhulla s moiquc is in fact built on the site of an old 
temple of Ranganutha built b> Hanumappi Nw>ak the 
local chief, which was dcslrojcd for making room for the 
mosque The materials of the temple were u cil in the 
coDstraction of the mosque which is an imposing struc 
ture With groyned roof and Saracenic details The 
mosqu" was, howtNcr, desecrated in re\cngo by the ousted 
Palcgar, and has accordingly never been used The 
M or \oi, ii 21* 
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ho7idaf Or .reservoir in front, converted into a hauz, is 
faced round with a grand flight of ashlaz steps, and had 
ornamental mantapas (pavilions) at the angles, in the 
centre and in the middle of its sides, with very finely 
worked turrets and gopujas in the Dravidian and Chalu- 
kyan styles These were improved with elegant addi- 
tions by Eandhulla Khan, but are at present in a luinous 
condition. Apparently a fountain used to play from the 
middle pavilion The paucity of structures in the true 
Bi]apur style in the State is probably due to the fact that 
the Governors of its possessions in the Karnatic were 
Mahrattas and not Muhammadans. 

Bi]apur was taken by the Moghuls under Aurangzlb in 
1687, and the subjection of the Karnatic provinces belong- 
ing to it immediately followed, ending in the establish- 
ment of Sira as the capital of the new territory acquired 
in Mysore The architectural remains now existing are 
the Juma masjids at Sira (built in 1696) and Hiiebidnur 
near Goribidnui, and several tombs, now partially in 
luins, both at Sira and Hirebidnur The domes at Sira 
are not large, but of a very light and elegant design, 
being well raised on a sort of floral cup, the petals of 
which press close round the base The structures have 
survived through being built of stone. It is on record 
that a palace was erected by one of the Governors of 
Sira, name Dilavar Khan, of such elegance that it was 
adopted as the model on which Haidar and Tipu built 
their palaces at Bangalore and Sermgapatam. There 
may be truth m this tradition. Haidar, who received 
the title of Nawab of Sira in 1761, was undoubtedly much 
impressed with the Moghul architecture of the place. 
He accordingly modelled his own buildings on the one at 
Sira The Bangalore Fort was m like manner le-built 
on the model of the fort at Sira and the Lal-Bagh at 
Bangalore was probably suggested by the Khan Bagh at 
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Sin Tipu followed in ITnuhrs footslcp’5 in this parti 
cuKr domain ot nc*i\it\ But all Iho three hmldtnRR-- 
at bin Batifplorc and Senni apatam— wore of such 
perishable inaternls though thicll) dcconted with gild 
ingnnd colour, that hardl\ nn\ thing now remains of an) 
of them The panic fate has overtaken LatU bidieba 
Dnrgn, at one lime a handsome omaincnlal ptruclurc at 
Hoskole Bangalore Biiitricl The Bangalore Palace, 
like the SfjjfOT Durbar Hall oflheold Palace at Mvsoro 
wnforlunatelj dts'Mvcd bv fire and the Dana Dauht at 
Scringapalam referred to Mow, appear to Iiavc been 
built m tbc Moghul Ptvle of nrchitccturo resembling 
Akbars fnmouR Durbar Hall at Allahabad, m which 
Indian and Sanccnic details are mneed «p In these 
buildings while the mam fioors were m^an m projvirtion 
and dwarfed m height and ItlM with the most fantastic 
mo«aic deconlions an appearance of gnndcur was 
imparted to the structures b\ the tall and MaulifnIK 
carved wooden pillars, running up from the basement 
right up to Ibc top of tht^ ceiling of the tirst fioor and 
connecte<l with ornamental and fretted rods formed 
b> wooden planks The approiches to these buildings 
were laid out v\ith great regard to bcaut> and one felt, 
in approaching these piles, one » own insignificance com 
pared With thcsplcndouf and inagnificcncoof the monarchs 
who held their Durbars on the projecting balconies of 
the top floor The Bangalore Palace was long used for 
the Olfices of the Administration until 1BG8 when betno 
no longer safe, it was abandoned and the grcatci part 
has since been demoliBhed In whnt remains a muni 
cipal school IS maintained but it is under orders of 
removal for conservation as a work of histoiical and 
architectural interest Of the Palace at Sonngapatam, 
Buchanan sajs that it was a verj large building sur 
rounded hy a massiv c and lofty wall of stone and mud and 
though outwardly of a mean appearance contained sorao 
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handsome apartments but ill-ventilated. The private 
apartments of TIpu formed a square, on one side of which 
were the rooms that he himself used The other three 
sides of the square were occupied with warehouses, in 
which he had deposited a vast variety of goods, for he 
acted not only as a prince, but also as a merchant 
These goods were occasionally distributed among the 
Amildars with orders to sell them, on the Sultan’s 
account, at a price far above their real value, which was 
done by forcing a share of them upon every man m pro- 
portion to his supposed wealth The apartment most 
commonly used by Tipu was a large lofty hall, open in 
front after the Mussalman fashion, and on the other three 
sides entirely shut up from ventilation From the 
principal front of the palace, which served as a revenue 
office, and as a palace from whence the Sultan occa- 
sionally showed himself to the populace, the chief entry 
into the private square was through a strong narrow 
passage, wherein were chained four tigers Within these 
was the hall in which Tipu wrote, and into which very 
few persons except Mir Sadak were ever admitted 
Immediately behind this was the bed-chamber, which 
communicated with the hall by a door and two windows, 
and was shut up on every other side The door was 
strongly secured on the inside, a close non grating defend- 
ed the windows The Sultan, lest any person should 
fire upon him while in bed, slept in a hammock which 
was suspended from the roof by chains in such a situa- 
tion as to be invisible through the windows The only 
other passage from the private square was into the zeiidna 
or women’s apartments 

Tipu’s Mahal at Chitaldrug appears to have been 
an imposing, though plain, structure It is also in a 
ruined state now. The ceiling of the inner hall has 
tumbled down but the lofty wooden pillars still standing 
indicate the nature of the building The pillais, however. 
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nrctntr’CtwntU liut^ I t f^'t nr*. nt<“ tn|'-» jnj t nvjunn 
‘-^^nnpajnt vn js n ftna t ructutr 1 ill on i) ♦ \r u* nn ol 1 
trm^le tvjih j la iiirarrs <)**<*f f lh<* fiti* lVr» an 
invcnp «nn in il firca I7ft« K D as t! n t!av of ili c»n 
* n Cl on An‘! lli^* riJ m enUin rtira'‘ls fn,nt tin' AonJn 
And ltn' mnch njn<* nnmf's of AllaA Tli»* fm— of 
Jlnidar Bn<! llpu at (tanjani n#*ar ajnlain i« an 
oOV'cljae hinldinp co tsulinj* of ft laTi;<» tif me rrilin^ on a 
IrtfcinrnUlorea tvhich iiturmimlr^l with ncolonnvleof 
jnllant of WicJ. ferjic nlnif 1 he dome cot rr* ihe ccnlnl 
Apartmint conlAininj* Urn lonln Ihe interior ii 
fac^iiered mill llie iijjcr slnp** emblem of ^ipti nnd 
the (loor« nrc of cIkiti) inhid t\ith i\or\ a Kpcciil 
jnduMr) of ^f^Rore ihe |jrc»ent onet t\ert ihe j,ifl of 
the Marquis of Dalhmnu to r< place the old ones tthich 
were worn out (1 or Ihe f,rou!ul j>htt and front rkta 
tion of this huildm;, see J T Mason i pp U and ih) 
On its west wall is an inscription in Persian chnmclcrs 
dated m Iltjra 1105 or A D I7B2 t!io tear of Haidars 
death In this inscription the building is described as 
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the “ bed-chamber ” of the “ King ” Haidar, who is said 
to be “ taking rest ” m it In its hyperbolic language, it is- 
thus described “ Marvellous is the dome which from the 
loftiness of its construction has made the firmament low 
in height As you will, you may call it eithei the moon or 
the sun, and the fiimament finds itself put to shame on 
account of envy The pinnacle of the dome is the light of 
the firmament’s eye from which the moon has borrowed its- 
light The fountain of meicy has gushed out from the 
earth and the cherub angels have surrounded it.” As. 
■we enter the precincts of this mausoleum, surrounded on 
three of its sides by mosques, prayer halls and rest 
houses for visitois, built in imitation of the Saracenic 
buildings of Northern India, with its cypius trees and 
finely laid-out gardens, a solemnity unconsciously steals 
on us and makes us feel that it is a resting place for one 
of the Sultans of Mysore. 

The Darya Daulat building was a summer palace,, 
erected on the bank of the river by Tipu Sultan, and 
was at one time occupied by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, the 
future Duke of Wellington It is an oblong building, 
With small rooms and steep stairs at each of the four 
corners. The upper storey forms an inner floor, with 
canopied balconies in the middle of the four sides, work- 
ing down on to the spacious audience halls below The 
whole stands on a high basement, surrounded with deep 
verandahs I’he most striking feature in the building is 
the painted walls ” The lavish decorations, which 
cover every inch of vail from fiist to last, from top 
to bottom, recall the palaces of Ispahan,” says Mr. 
(afterwards Sir John) Bees, “ and lesemble nothing that 
I know in India” {The Duke of Glaience m South 
India, 81 ) There is a good picture of the building in his 
book. The design seems to be substantially similar to- 
that of Tipu’s palace at Seimgapatam and Bangalore, 
which were, as already stated, copied from one erected 
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at Sin b> the 'Nfoghtil Go\crnor Diltuar Ivban The 
most striking frc'^co on the wall of tho Darja Daulat 
palace is a rcprc^cntilion of (he <Jefcat of Colonel 
Baillic 8 detachment b) the Mjsorc troops avhich occu 
pics the greater part of one side (1 or further informa 
tion *vCo aindcr Chapter V Pninfinj; and Vohinio Vofthis 
work under ) 

The above description of the earlier architectural 
monuments in tho Slate comiwsing numerous imposing jn Mysore 
and artistic structures has to be supplemented bj a brief 
reference to works erected in more recent times 

Of buildings modelled on the later Indo Surnccnic in^o- 
sljlc the most important 18 the New Palace at Masorc 
which in Its exterior is in tho manner of the later Moghul 
buildings while m the interior the details arc in tho Bt>lc 
of the indigenous Bovsala art The details arc framed 
in by Saracenic luotucs neronroaerj fine specimens 
of panel and spandrel canings m stone and some \ct> 
artisticallj designed doors of wood mlaid with ivorj and 
of wood covered with silver plates on which arc worked 
scrolls of thin foliage pattern found m the temples at 
Halcbid and Bdur displacing great dignitj in proportion 
and quality in ornamentation It exhibits tho results of 
the powerful influence of the local Hojsala buildings on 
tho craftsmen emplojcd on tho work and tho oflicors 
responsible for the execution of the details of the Palace 
As further examples of the saincstjlo may bo mentioned 
the range of shops known as the Jjansdowno Bazaars 
the 2nd and ^rd Mahuruja Kumuris Mansions and tho 
New Palace Ofiices at Mjsoro, and the Revenue Survey 
Ofiices m Bangalore 

In the middle of the I9th centnry a tegular Public Baiiaings m 
Works Department was organized m the fatate and it n'e“",LLe 

etyle 
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In Gothic 
style 


In mixed 
style 


was presided over by European Engineers, Most of the 
State buildings naturally came to be constructed under 
their supervision. As they were conversant with the 
types of buildings based on the five classic orders, viz., 
Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian and Composite, these 
buildings were raised m the manner of Italian or French 
Renaissance with classic details. The District Offices 
m Bangalore, constructed in 1856, was the earliest of 
such buildings. The Public Offices and the Government 
Museum came next. As specimens of Renaissance 
buildings, built m recent times, may be mentioned the 
Jubilee Institute, the Maharaja’s College, the Public 
Offices, the Law Court Buildings, and the 1st Maharaja 
Kumari’s Mansion in Mysore, and the Victoria Hospital 
and the New Public Offices in Bangalore 

A design in Gothic style of a plain but elegant type 
was successfully attempted in the case of the old Central 
College at Bangalore But for want of considera- 
tions of scale, the new additions for Physical and 
Chemical Laboratories have dwarfed the beautiful old 
pile and these new additions not having verandahs or 
arcades, running all round the mam block, look morosely 
heavy The next building in the same style but of the 
type of structures in the Tudor period m England, is the 
Palace at Bangalore, which is a fine specimen of a build- 
ing constructed on the model of Mediseval castles m 
Normandy and England 

As was to be expected, the influence of the Western 
School of builders pushed into the background the tradi- 
tions of design and craftsmanship observable in the old 
temples Owing to the introduction of European models 
and departmental procedure under European heads, 
most of the artisans and workers began to copy Western 
architectonic motives within their reach without any 
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consideration for piinlj and unity of design The 
result has l>ccn the creation of a Mixed or Mongrel stale 
of building construction This ib exhibited in (ho 
Central College Hostel the Goaernincninigh School, the 
Minto Ophthalmic Hospital, the Technological Institute 
the Seshadn Hall, the Goaemmont Printing Press and 
the \ M C A Buildings and some of the largo pnaato 
and commercial buildings at Bangalore and the Students 
Home the Charaarji]Lndra Technical Institute the 
Mnthikhilua and the Banuraiah’s School at M%soro 

Quito rcccntla some buildings haae been constructed 
inthcstjlcof the modern American Hcnaissance Art 
The most imposing and beautiful of such structures is the 
nea\la completed Sn KtishnarujCndra Hospital in Masorc/ 
avilh the super imposed classic arcades and aaith a 
Connlhian pcdimcntal portico surmoimlcd b) a loaa 
dome of Pantheon tape Siinilarla the New Uniacrsilj 
Buildings in M)Rorc i c , the Union, the Lccturo Halls 
the Oriental Librar) etc arc of a seacro l>po of classic 
architecture, corrcctlj proportioned of architectonic 
motiacB with rich plaster ornamcnlation 

W'hal promises to turn out to be a ver> beautiful pile 
on account of its approach access situation and surround 
ingB 18 the Guests Palace ut Mysore sanctioned to be 
constructed at an estimated outlay of Its 15 lakhs 
This IS proposed to be perched on the top of the ndge 
which 18 m continuation of the mam spur of the 
GhuraundiHill now named Xiahladn Towards the west 
the site overlooks a beautiful valloj studded with small 
tanks and cocoanut gardens To the cast is also a small 
green valley with fertile fields along which the road 
from Mysore to T Narsipur winds To the north and 
north west is situated the fine avenue named Narasimlm 
raja BouIcNard and a magnificent row of buildings is 
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proposed to be constructed along the approach road in 
continuation of the Boulevard, while to the south is 
situated the beautiful hill, the abode of the patron God- 
dess of the City, a hill which lends solemnity and 
enchantment to the new building and to the Polo ground 
to the west. When completed with all the appendages, 
this Palace is destined to be what the Falkanama Palace 
is to the City of Haiderabad 

It will thus be seen that the products of the Western 
School of builders loom so largely in the life of the 
people that the very existence of the grand old Hoysala 
Arb m their midst at Belur, Somanathpur and Halebid, 
is all but forgotten. Hence m then homesteads, personal 
decoration and dress, they follow the types established by 
fashion m Government Departments no less than m the 
case of their Public Buildings It can be asserted that 
the traditions of design and craftsmanship m Mysore, 
as m other parts of India, are in a stage of transition 
where slavish imitation of classic cornices, brackets, 
mouldings, egg and dart carvings and Acanthus leaf orna- 
mentation IS regularly copied with no sense of propriety. 
A new style, based on the old models but suited to pre- 
sent day conditions, with the necessary alteration of 
dimensions rendered possible by truss, jack-arch and 
girder constructions, remains yet to be developed 
People who can evolve such a style of structure suited to 
the country, its climate and traditions, have to be sought 
for and encouraged with a view to bring about this 
much desired consummation 


Modern 
buildings of 
architectural 
inteiest 


Subjoined is a list of the more important buildings of 
architectural interest, some of them having true preten- 
sions to such a title and others less so, but all of them 
exhibiting dignified and well proportioned features 
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The above list is sufficiently long and comprehensive 
to show that m building activities, Mjsoie thanks to 
the special interest evinced m architectural development 
by Hia Highness the present Maharaja Sri Krishnaraja 
Wodejar Bahadur stands second to none among Indian 
States either in the architectural excellence of its public 
buildings or m the magnitude and variety of structures 
•which it has erected and is still erecting 
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Ornamental 
Wells, Ponds 
and Tanks 


B Stbtjctdiies other than Buildings 

From numerous inscriptions found in the State, it 
might be inferred that ancient ruleis not only built palaces 
for themselves but also provided the people with the 
necessary amenities of life 

Thus we aie told in an epigraph dated in 1234 A..D. 
that the towns in the Hoysala country were surrounded 
with gardens, that many tanks filled with lotuses were 
formed in their vicinity and that groves were planted 
fiom ydjana to ydjava (about nine miles) for tiavellers 
to rest in {E.C IX Arsikere 82). Of the Mysoie king 
Dodda Deva Baja Wodeyar, it is said that he made wells, 
ponds and tanks, with cliattras oi feeding houses fiom 
load to load {E G XII Kunigal 37) The importance 
of a good water supply, whether for irrigation or for the 
use of towns, seems to have been early recognized We 
accordingly find references to the erection of dams to 
livers, from which channels were led off, and to the 
construction of wells and tanks and reservoirs m almost 
every period. The oldest tank in the State is, perhaps, 
the Panamankere (^.e Pianavesvara's tank) at Talgunda, 
Shikarpur Taluk, which has been assigned to the 4th 
century AD {EC VII Shimoga, Shikarpur 176, dated 
in about 400 A D ) Puliyamma, Perggade of the 
Santalige Thousand, "who had attained the rank of a great 
minister, is said to have constructed this tank in 935 
A D and to have made a grant of land for it and made 
over the same to the people of the town on condition of 
certain annual payments being kept up by them {E.G. 
VII — Shimoga i, Shikarpur 194 and 322 both dated in 
935 A.D ) It IS probable he restored or repaired the 
tank, for it is undoubtedly earlier than the lOth century. 
The Akale-Sainudra, at (lundalhalli m Pavagada Taluk, 
named after Akaleti, who built it, is referred to in 
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an inwrjpUon nhicli, on piliro^nphical |,ronnt3s ba*; 
been w* down to 754 AD A litbic inRcnplion of bri 
punisha the (tanga kinp diled m 700 A I) found at 
Halkur Siralaluk, refers to one Addepan budding a 
tank and records a gnnl for its iniinteninct lo the 
Minocenlurv or before Wlongs the tank at ULlhimangnla 
on the PuUvr river tn the Kohr DiHlncl It limclied more 
than once and was restored once in 0 >0 A I) and again 
m 1 KiG \ 1) {} C IhwnngjKt 1 and 0) In the lOlh 
centurs the lt>cal pnest of \\am in Ibo Midba^al Taluk, 
dug some tanks (i C \Mulbhatf»0 wbdc m the l^llh 
Centura the Kadaala chief formed others in tlie Tumkiir 
Taluk (r C \n TnmkwrO) 10 1858 a miml>er of tanks 
were constructed h) one Bhall, aaho planted lines of 
trees on the four sides and consecrated them a\ ilh due 
religious ceremona An inscription found m the slutco 
of the Kuntgal tank giaes the interesting informalinn that 
it was hutU m IdOl A D h tnigappa the Jama general 
of llarilnm 11, the Vijajnnagar king and the author of 
the Sanskrit lexicon l^Cmarlha JiaUinnulla 8 his tank is 
a famous one According to local tradition the 1 inperor 
Unga hiB horse and dog aacre, all three of them cured 
of leprosj on liathing in a pond situated m this tank 
(1//I /? for 1919, para 31) Mnnj beautiful step m 
aaells haac I>ccn constructed from lime to time These 
haaonotonl) scracd the utilitarian purposes for aa Inch 
they were intended but also added to the beautification 
of the places in which they were constructed Thus in 
front of the Chitra matha at Edejur Kunigal Taluk, 
there IS a beautiful well built with dressed acrtical slabs 
all round and adorned avith a well caracd stone parapet 
The aacll dates probably from Circa IGth centur> A 
pond of mote than ordinary interest is the DalaaTayi 
Honda about 2 miles west of Bistuaalh Jagalur Taluk 
which 18 symmetrical m form about 30 jards square 
with llights of steps on all tho four sides A parapet 
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wall goes round it and it is ornamented at the middle on 
each side. Though the pond is mostly buried now, 
it should have been, when full, an excellent sheet of 
water It was, according to a local chronicle, constructed 
by Muddanna, the Dalvdyi (or general) of Hiri Meda- 
keri Nay aka, about the close of the 17 th century 
He also built, to the north, a fine mantapa of dressed stone 
supported by sculptured pillars for the use of the God 
Eauganatha of the adjacent hill known as Kondchal 
Guddd One of the sculptures is an ingenious combina- 
tion of three cows, with one body and three heads m 
ditferent postures. At Kavale Durga there are well 
constructed ornamental ponds, one of which is the 
Santi-Gange pond They date from the time of the 
old Nagar dynasty (18th century). At Nagar, there is 
the Basavanna-byana, which is an old park and pleasure 
garden, covering some 73 acres. The high road runs 
through it, cutting off a portion of about 10 acres to the 
east At the farthest point to the west is an enclosure 
containing a flower garden and a number of ornamental 
ponds and fountains, the principal of which is called the 
Deva-Ganga pond. The sluice by which the fountains 
were fed from a neighbouring tank is now choked 
up 

At Malandur, near Anantapur, included among the 
remains of the fine Lmgayat Mutt called Champakasadasi, 
IS a splendid tank, about 200 feet by 144 feet, built round 
with laterite steps The plan adopted in connection 
with it is, as in the case of the Basavanna-byana at 
Nagar, abovementioned, a linga temple m the middle of 
a large tank or pond, surrounded by water (like the golden 
temples of the Sikhs at Amritsar), which is approached 
by a stone causeway The beautiful honda in front of 
Eanadhulla’s mosque, which originally belonged to a 
Hindu temple, has already been mentioned The fine 
large pond stepped in all sides and surrounded by a 
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"VTatl ^^lth gates surrounded bj to^^e^8 at Sravana 
Betgota, vias budt bv Ghvlka Dc\ft Raja Wodojar of 
Mjsorc about 1704 AD Ho probablj enlarged the 
original pond ^vhich gnesits name (Belgola) to the 
place In 1G53 Ban Malik, the Bijupur Governor, built 
the tanks called Yah Surur m Channagiri Taluk The 
inscription recording its construction refers to the merit 
acquired b) all who assist m the formation of a tank It 
runs thus * The quail and the boar, the she buffalo and 
the elephant the teacher and the performer — these three 
went to Searga (or paradise) The explanation given 
is that a quail once scraped a hollow m the ground to 
nestle in a boar came and made it larger a buffalo and 
an elepbant each in turn enlarged it still more a hoi} 
man then pointed out that it could bo madi, into a tank 
or pond, and the king to whom this advice was given 
carried it out Por their shares m this work of merit 
the} all went to Svarga (E C Vll Channagiri 43 44) 
A water supply scheme carried out under the orders of 
Bukka Btt}a m 1383 is described m another mscnption 
(E C X Gonbidnur G) The water was brought mto 
the town concerned b} a channel made from the river 
Pennar to a tank about ten miles from it The con 
struction of a dam across the Haridra at Harihar in 1410 
is referred to in an inscription dated m that }car (E C’ XI 
Davangere 23) It soon breached but was restored in 
1492 (Davangere 29) A dam on the Palar which had 
been long ruined was restored m 1416 {BOX Mulbagal 
7) The chief of Nagamagala made a new dam in the 
Cauvery in 14C0 and led a channel from it to Harahu 
(E C III Seringapatam 139) The conditions of the 
contract for making a channel in 1397, included the 
present of a horse and bracelets to the contractor But 
it was stipulated that these as well as the funds ad 
vanced, were to be returned if water did not flow between 
certain specified points 
M or von II 
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and Town 
Planning 


Bridges 


Some of the particulars given above show that in olden 
days town-planning was’'%nderstood, though only in a 
limited sense, and the necessity for devising adequate 
facilities for the supply of water and other requirements 
to sites was well realized. We have, indeed, evidence m 
certain inscriptions that important cities were divided into 
pums and Bralimapuris with provision for medical aid 
m them. Thus Belagami, we are told, included five 
mathas, three puras and seven Brahviapuris, with three 
medical institutions (S.C. VII Shikarpur 123, 119, 100 
and E G. VIII Soiab 277). Similarly, Talakad — ^Baja- 
rajapura — contained seven puras and five matlias 
(E G III Malavalli 109). Agara, again, comprised three 
cities and eighteen Ehampanas {E,G, VIII, Tirthalli 
133, 197). Another pura. known is the Manyapura 
(modern Manne) mentioned in Konda]]i plates of Sri- 
purusha, the Ganga king, dated m the 7th year of his 
reign (or 733 A D ). It was apparently the, capital of 
the Ganga Kingdom at the time. That even a cursory 
study of the remains of these old towns, from the point 
of view of City architecture, is likely to yield valuable 
results has been proved beyond doubt by competent town- 
planning experts In recent times, considerable attention 
is being paid by City and Urban Municipalities in the 
State to the principles underlying town-planning in its 
intimate relation to City architecture under expert advice. 

Among other structures of an utilitarian character 
built by the ancient kings of Mysore are bridges over 
rivers The ornamental bridge constructed by the Ganga 
king Sivamaia {Girca 713 A.D ) over the Kilmi river to 
the north of Keregodu is perhaps one of the earliest ones 
known so far {E G III‘'Mandyall3). Many centuries 
later, two other bridges, both purely Hindu in style, were 
built. These are the Wellesley Bridge over the Cauvery 
at Sermgapatam, erected in 1804, by Dewan Purnaiya 
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nofl namcA after the Marqui** of Wcllcslcj tho 
Governor General of India, and a fiimilar bridge o\tr tho 
Barao river at bivaBamndratn, erected in 1832 Both 
these bridges are composeil of rough filono pillars firmlj 
let into the rock\ M of tho Blrciin These support 
stone brocktls on which rest the stones forramg tho 
frame work of tho bridge, ujion which again the floor of 
lhoroidwa> is laid The rndo eohdiU of these two 
slructnrcs has been proof against all tho highest floods 
of the riser and thc> still ser\c espccialU the former, 
for the transit of a great and increasing trafllc \ 
projected bridge over this river also deserves mention 
Dc Havilland, a well kmown Militarj Ofliccr vrho after 
wards served as Chief Lngmeer of Madras proposed the 
conslmction of a brick arch of a span grcallj exceeding 
anything that had at that time been attempted On his 
design being set aside tvs visionary ho te«“oKcd to 
demonstrate its practicabihtv, and thus built the great 
arch (112 feet span) across the garden attached to his 
own house where it still stands as a inoniiracnt of his 
skill It 18 still known as tho Dc Havilland arch at 
Senngapatam He also designed the largo room w ilhout 
pillars in the old Bcsidcnc^ at Mysore and tho wido 
circular roof of St Andrew s Kirk at Madras (Bor tho 
bridges erected in tho last and present centuries, sco 
Volume in — Chapter X of this work) 


II MiUtanj irchticcturc 

Of ^Iihtary structures erected bj proMOUS rulers, per 
baps the most important were forts for which there was 
ample need and scope There is hardly an> hiU or 
mountain top m Mj sore which has not been fortified An 
inscription of tho time of Vishnuvardhana gives a list for 
instance of important forts which he captured (27 C 
IV Nagamangala 70) In tho Tumkur District, there 
i£ or VOL II 26* 


Forts. 
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would appeal to have been many forts — Devaraya Durga, 
Maddagiri, Midigesi, Pavagada, etc Information relating 
to these and other well-known forts will be found under 
their names in Volumes V and VI of this work Some of 
these were built by Vijayanagar kings, or by generals 
under them Thus, Gopanna, a general under Deva 
Kaya I, built the Pavagada foit according to an inscrip- 
tion found on the hill Others were built by later 
Palegar Chiefs, eg , Midigesi by Nagareddi, etc Some 
of the forts are very old., and are described in inscriptions 
as impregnable Thus Nidugal, (Pavagada 54) dated in 
1487 {E G XII), is described as the most impregnable 
m the whole Karnata country. It is also called 
Kalanjana in certain inscriptions. Most of these forts had 
the usual granaries, powder-magazines, do7ies (drinking 
water reservoirs), palaces, etc They had many gates and 
sometimes as many as seven enclosures, one within 
another (e g, 'Elusuttinakote in Pavagada Taluk). The 
erection of a fort on a hill at the Masur Madaga tank by 
the Bijapur Governor m 1634 is referred to in Shikaipur 
324 {E G VII — 1 Introd 44) The forts at Bangalore and 
Mysore are well known That at Bangalore was rebuilt 
by Haidar Ah after the model of the fort at Rira After 
the fall of Seringapatam, rt was again rebuilt by Purnaiya 
at considerable cost The work of rebuilding was 
finished about 1803 In the same year, the fort at 
Channapatana was rebuilt by him The rebuilding of 
the fort at Mysore appears to have been finished about 
1805 The original fort at Seringapatam possibly dates 
from the time of Udayaditya, the brother of Vishnu- 
vardhana, the great Hoysala king (1111-1141), who is 
said to have built Seringapatam in 1120 A.D. {M.A B. 
1900, page 15) The subsequent transformations under 
French auspices will be found under Seringapatam in 
Volume V of this work The fortifications on the 
Maddagiri Hill, in Tumkur District, are formidable 
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crcctJon«5 of the tUMO of Iliidar All Buclmtinn, ^^^tIng 
m 1600 6n>fi — ‘ The ^lc^^ of Mmldngin on npproaclnng 
it from the cist is much finer than lint of nnj hill fort 
I haic seen But for picturcsqucncss of situation, 
nothing can exceed Ihil of the Narasimha tcinplo on 
BtvariiNadurga which was built m the time of Chikka 
DC\n Baja (1G72 1701) The group of rock\ pinnacles, 
on a ledge of which it stands reminds one of sjmc scene 
on the Rhine The building itself is not in nn> waj 
remarkable 

Tht. cxlcnsisc fortifications of the upper fort of 
Chitaldrug arc good specimens of the inihtarj buildings 
of the latter iiart of the 18th ccnlur>, erected in the tune 
of Haidar Ah and Tlpu Sultan, with the nssi tance 
probibU of 1 ronch engineers Thes contain immcnfco 
granaries and pits for storing oil and ghee Also n 
number of temples, of much older date The Mahal or 
palace erected b> Tipu buUun m the inner fort below 
IS used as a cntchtrry Bcccnt!> there has been ex 
casated a quadruple niitl in the arsenal which was 
probablj intended for preparing gunpowder 

III Conservation of Ancient Eutldintjs 

In regard to the conservation of architectural remains 
of historical or other interest, reference inaj be made to 
Volume IV, Chapter VIIT The prcscr\ation of such 
buildings IS now goxerned b> the Ancient Monuments 
Regulation an enactment largely based on the Indian 
Act bearing on the subject 
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OTHER ALLIED IIND ARTu 

Aiiono the olhcr nlhcd fmo arts the chief ones deserving 
fipccial notice arc cngraMng and music Pngraving ib 
closcl> conncct''d with inscriptions while dancing and 
music arc propcrlj represented m tho figure Bculpturo of 
most of the temples known m the Slate Of the art of 
engraving, the best examples arc to bo found m the 
numerous inscriptions on copper or stone scattered over 
the country Some of tho oldest on stone (as those of 
tho Bfina kings at Snnivaspur) are deeply and hcaril) 
cut, on ponderous and masstvo slabs, as if by tho hands 
ot d giant race But tho Kadamba mscnplion of tho 
fifth ccotur} on a stono pillar at Tdlgunda is a beautiful 
example of regular and oroamentat engraving m tho so 
called box headed character Some of the old rock 
inscriptions at Sravana Bclgoln aro olso fine Rpccimcns 
The Ganga grants on copper of tho fifth to tho eighth 
centuries arc most artisticnl]> incised, both as to form 
and execution Manj of these arc tho work of a Visva 
karma, and as the Kadamba inscription of about the third 
century on a stone pillar at Malvalli m the cave cha 
racter, was also engraved bj a Visvakarmo, it is evident 
that there was a famil> of this name attached to tho 
court as engravers, first under tho Kndarabas and then 
under tho Ganges With the Chalukvas tho stjlo 
improves and later on the Ghulas covered some of tho 
Eastern temples with mscriptioDs in old Tamil deeplj 
and well cut But it is under the Ho>salas per 
baps that we find tho most perfect specimens Their 
inscriptions, on beautifully polished slabs of hornblende 
are masterpieces ot tho art Tho letters aro of ornamental 
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design, \aried to suit then positions, and the whole so 
well fitted and harmonized together that no space is left 
where a single additional letter could be introduced 
Sometimes the initial letters are formed into designs 
imitating birds or other animals 

Most inscriptions, both lithic and copper-plate, men- 
tion the name of the engraver. A few of the more 
famous of these may he noted Thus E.G XI, Chital- 
drug 47, dated in 1067 A D , which belongs to the periodi 
of the Chalukya chief (or prince as inscriptions put it) 
Yijayaditya, is said to have been engraved by the Eudra. 
sculptor Mahakala Brahma, of whose ornamental letter- 
ing, it IS said — “ When he can entwine the forms of 
elephant, lion, parrots and many of the forms so as to 
shine among the letters, will you madly compete with 
such a Sculptor ” Again, in E.G XI, Davangerd 149) 
which records a grant made at the Kodangui agrahdra^ 
in 1113 A D , special praise is given to Ikkudoja, “ who 
so well understood how to engrave the different parts of 
letters, with their head strokes ” Ikkudoja was also the 
engraver of Davangere 156, dated 1124 A.D , in the 
xeign of the Chalukya King Vikramaditya VI surnamed 
Tribhuvanamalla In this grant he is described as the 
son of Sarasvati-gana-dasi Chengoja and as the builder 
of two temples, besides being the engraver of the grants 
referred to Engravers appear to have been paid for their 
work, and some must have been paid handsomely, judg- 
ing from the fact that Ikkudoja was able to build two 
temples Goldsmiths of some standing seem also to have 
been attached to the more important temples for “ correct- 
ing inscriptions, for which work they seem to be 
requited by grants of land. (Davangere 31, dated 1531 
A D ) According to this inscription one Kariya Tipoja, 
son of Nil aviso] a was thus attached to the Harihara 
temple at Harihar {Ibid) Davangere 34, dated m 1379 
A D , IS said to have been written “ nicely ” by one 
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DhoranOja Kannada engmcrs seem to have been m 
demand in distant parts of tho Chalukja Kingdom 
Thus an inscription E ?! 1910 No 575 of 1G09J 
at Mttchcrla dated m 1111 AD, shows not only that 
the grant was made by one Kagamajja for tho Kannada 
Country, but also the engravers of the record were 
Kannada people who ha\c registered their names m the 
Kannada language 

As to music the following remarks of Captain Pay, (6) Music 
who is an authoritv on the subject, may not he inappro 
priate — 

There aie two distinct systems of music m use m India 
tho Hindustani and the Karnatik Tho latter practised chiefly 
m Southora India may bo called tho national b> stem tho 
Hindustani shows traces of Arabian and rorsian mfluenco 
The Hindu scalo has possibly from a natural transformation 
tending to simplicity bccomo practically a bait tono ono, 
allowing of tho performanco of cxprossi\c molodio musio 
capablo of tho greatest refinement of treatment and altogether 
outside tho experience of tho Wostom musician As regards 
the apparent similarity of tho Indian and European scales it 
must bo remembered that the latter wero ovohed m process of 
time from those of ancient Greece It is tolerably certain that 
the music of the whole ancient world consisted entirely of 
melody and that harmony or counterpoint m the modem 
acceptation of the word was altogether unknown Tho 
historian Strabo shows that Greek mfluenco extended to 
India and also that Greek musicians of a certain school 
attributed the greater part of tho science of music to India 
Even now most of the old Greek modes aro represented m the 
Indian system ’ 

In Vedic times, various kinds of music were practised 
with the drum the flute and lute {Vxnn) Representa 
tions of the first two are commonly to be seen in temple 
walls in almost every part of bouthern India including 
this State Dancing figures are equally prominent The 
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Vina has from early times been popular as the chief 
musical instrument of the people of India The Sutras 
state that instrumental music was performed at religious 
rites, and that the Vina was played at the sacrifice of 
the Manes By the time of the YajurvMa, as MacdonelL 
points, out, seyeral kinds of professional musicians 
existed ; and that vocal music had already advanced 
beyond the most primitive stage appears 'from the some- 
what complicated method m which the Sdmaveda was 
chanted. The study of music m this country originated, 
perhaps, in the chanting of the Sdmaveda. Sacrificial 
rites, it IS said, lost their efficacy unless three Brahmans 
were present, two playing on the Vina and the third 
chanting Even now, every temple of any consequence 
has some provision for the regular performance of vocal 
and instrumental music. The Ghhanddgya and the 
Brihaddranyaha Upamshads {Circa 600 B. 0.) mention 
the singing of the Sdmaveda and the latter also refers to a 
number of musical instruments. Panmi (4th century 
B. C ) mentions two persons named Sitanin and Krisasvm 
as the authors of two sets of Sutras on dancing. 
The Bdmdyana lefers to music, musical instruments 
(including Vina) and Jdtis The Malidhhdrata speaks 
of the seven Svaras Patanjali in his MahdbhdsJiya 
(2nd century B. C ) speaks of musical instruments being 
played at meetings in the temples of Eama and Krishna 
The designation of the seven notes by the initial letters 
of their names is older than the time of Pamni This 
notation passed from the Hindus to the Persians, and 
from these again to the Arabs, and was introduced into 
European music by Guido O’Arezzo at the beginning of 
the eleventh century The English woid Gdmut indeed, 
IS supposed to come from the Sanskrit Grdma, Prakrit 
Gdma, a musical scale 

The system of music prevalent in Mysore is the 
Karnatic and it recognizes twelve semitones m an octave 
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■which corresponds to tho European scale (Chromatic) of 
Music The Sruh question is not much discussed, 
though m practice moat of tho Dvavimsati (or twenty 
two) Srwfis, according to the Sangita Ratnukara of 
Sarangadhara (1 3th century) or twenty four, according 
to certain other theorists are brought into full use The 
Grama ragas and Jdiis of yore have been forgotten as in 
other parts of India and their discussion is only a matter 
of antiquarian interest Tho Soara< or notes arc natural 
m temperament and out of them seventy two Root Bdgas 
or Zlciakartas and numberless Derivative Ragas are 
formed Tho combination of tho notes is purely melodic 
and a highly developed set of embellishments or Gdmakas 
supplies the place of accompaniments in Western Music 
The method of cnltivating time, embodied in the Thdlas, 
16 very complex and shilful and the art of keeping time is 
specialised by means of the drum (Mndanga or Tahala) 
which, while emphasizing the rhythmic structures of 
music, adds to the harmonic beauty of tho song by 
adding to it the consonant notes of tho scale m different 
colours The songs composed m tho several Ragas go 
by the name of Oita, Swarjdtt, Varna, Kriti, Pada 
Tilldna, Jdvah and Pallavi 
Music has received considerable patronage at the hands 
of the Rulers of Mysore Many eminent Vidvdns of 
whom may be mentioned Vina Sambayja Vina Venkata 
subbaiya Mugui Subbanna and Sadasiva Rao flourished 
during the reign of Sci Krishna Raja Wodeyar III 
Sadasiva Rao an immigrant from Tanjore was a great 
composer and his Kritis though very difficult m style and 
execution are highly appreciated by connoisseurs m 
music His Highness Sn Chamatajendra Wodeyar was 
also a great patron of music and his court was a favourite 
resort of eminent artists from all parts of India like 
Moula Baksh, Mahavaidyanatha Iyer Pattanam Subra 
manyam Iyer Tirukkodikaval Krishna Iver and Sarabha 
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Snsiii Among local pioficicnK, VuUyrin Vina f^Cshanna 
(latoi* Vainikasikhfununi) must bo mentioned l.Hn ing the 
time of the picscnt Alahruaja, a great impidn'i has been 
given to imibic in all its blanches — Kainutic, llindustnm 
as well as English — and the ai t may be said to have 
assumed a new phase altogether An orchestia of 
Kainatic musicians has been formed and anothei of 
Hindustani musicians. An attempt is ako being made 
to introduce an element of haimony into Indian Music 
and seveial instiumentssuch as Fl/m, Violin, Jakdaiang 
and Haimonium are played m unison so as to pioducc a 
veiy good musical eflect 

Mysore is famous foi its excellence m i;7»a-pla}ing. 
There aie thiec centies in Southern India (namel}, 
Mysore, Vizianagaiam and Tia\ancoic) \Nhcic Vina is 
practised on a laige scale and ^\helc theie ha\c appeared 
fiom time to time eminent aitists The gracefulness of 
style, clearness of intonation and softness of execution, 
perfected by Seshanna, have won for Mysore the premier 
positron in the art of t'?/ia*playing in the whole of India. 
Budrapatna and Bettadapuia are villages m the State 
where music, vocal as w'ell as instrumental, is cultivated 
to some extent At Hunasenahalh, in Goribidnur Taluk, 
there existed a number of good ru?ia-playeis and a small 
Inam of lands is said to have been given to one of them 
by a former Buler of Mysore in recognition of his attain- 
ments. 


Musical 

InstrumeDts 


At Magddi and Mysore good Vmas are made, Magadi 
IS noted also for the manufacture of Tambiiras Steel 
strings for Violin, Vina and Tanibura are made at Chan- 
napatna and exported to several places throughout India. 


M-asical 
Instruments 
in Mysore 
Sculpture 


It has been stated above that musical instruments of 
different kinds are to be seen represented in the sculp- 
tural art of Mysore. The flute is frequently to be seen 
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in the rcprc^cntilion of Venug ipula in IloMiala art (12th 
centurN) The Cl no (lute) pcriniw the j^rcatest of all 
musical m^tnimcnh Known in M\6orc ami South India 
generalls.hns a! obeen depicted m IIoiMlaart cspccmll) 
in the representation of Samsvati (rff at Ilalcbid, 
12th century) On the wall of the Penugondn gate at 
Dt\ara\adurga Tmnkur there ir eculptured the figure 
of a man holding a nna m the right hand with a jalwl 
(C C \n, TumKur DiRlnct Tumkur 10) m characters 
of about the I'ith ccnl«r> filaling that the figure repre 
Rents the musician Virupanna, ron of SiikumuradCva 
The tifia is uIbo to bo Rocn in the hand of the three 
legged Bhnngi cut on the Routh face of the fine lamp 
pillar in front of the '^anlaniallappa temple at Odcrhalli 
(The age of this temple is not known but it probabU 
belongs to the 17th ccntur\) The faml»»ra appears in 
the inscribed portrait statuette about 3 feel high of the 
Madhva devotee Subbaru\a Diisa aha$ Gopda Basa 
standing m front of the shrine of Prasanna Venkata 
ramanaswanit, Mjeorc The dale of the statuette is 
about 283G Subbanij a Dasa was patronised b> Krishna 
Baja Wode^ar III and with hiu aid travelled all over 
India (Af f I? for 1919, para 37 and plate 1\> Though 
it IS not frequently represented in sculptural art the 
tambilra is undoubtedly one of the most ancient instru 
ments known to Mysore 
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CHAPThU VIII 

P\LM liPAP AUD OTHCR MSS 

Until recently Hindu manuscripts were on two kinds Ptim leaf 
of writing material, the d/c and Iho Aflffa/ff The former yss* ' 
wasraostlj used for litcrarj works, and the latter for 
accounts and historical records Tho vie is tho leaf of 
the tala or palmyra {Dorassus flatelhformi^) Tho 
material, as used for manuscripts, is stiCT and flexible but 
brittle, of a yellowish brown colour, from 1 foot to 2 feet 
long, and from 1 inch to inches wide It is written 
on length wise, with an iron stjle the character being 
afterwards brought out by rubbing m black colouring 
matter Tho bundle of leaves forming a work aro all 
of the same size and strung on thm cord which passes 
through holes punched m tho middlo towards cither 
extremity A piece of wood, tho size of tho leaf is 
placed at top and bottom, and tied down with the string 
forming a binding for protection Tho writing is often 
very minute and close together, with no break but a 
perpendicular stroke between ono part and another 
Such being the materials, tho wonder is that bo many 
works of antiquity have survived to this day 

The ladaia is composed of cloth covered with a com iho KaSata 
position of charcoal and gum It presents a black sur 
face, which is written on like a slate with a piece of 
halapam or pot stone The book is of one piece, folded 
in and out, and is from 8 inches to 1 foot wide and 12 to 
18 feet long A piece of wood the size of the book, is 
attached at either end like a binding and the whole is 
put into a case of silk or cotton or simply tied up with 
a bit of string The writing can be rubbed out and 
899 
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renewed at will. The Tcadata is still used by merchants 
and shop-keepers for keeping accounts Though liable 
to be expunged, it is perhaps a more durable record and 
material than the best writing on the best paper. 

The introduction of paper is due to the Muhammadans, 
and certain coarse kinds were till lately made in the 
country, resembling the whitey-brown unglazed paper 
used in England for packets 

The duty of collecting MSS on behalf of the State 
has been entrusted to the Director of Archteological 
Besearches, within the past thirty years Many 
valuable MSS. m Prakrit, Sanskrit, Kannada, Telugu 
and other languages have been discovered and lodged m 
the Government Oriental MSS. Library at Mysore 
Some of these have been edited as well and issued to the 
public at nominal prices Kautilya’s Artlia Sasha, a 
treatise on politics ascribed to the 4th century B.C but 
whose date is not yet quite settled, which has been 
translated by Dr B Shama Sastiy, the present Director, 
IS one among several works published under the auspices 
of Government under the general name of Bibliotheca 
Sanslti ita The Department was the first also to make 
known to the world the discovery of the works of Bhasa, 
the great dramatist, who is referred to by Kalidasa with 
respect A section in the annual Beport of the Aichfeo- 
logical Department has been devoted for many years 
now, to a brief statement of the work done during each 
year m connection with the search for and collection 
of MSS. 
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1^0 Rccotml of lilmr) ncluiU m llic feUto cnn l>c con 
<iidcrc*d comprchensuc «ntc*!’< it took note of lll^^^orls 
that its people producctl m b»nRl nt Prnknt Knnnnda 
nnit Ollier hngunRcs winch arc or were for long cullivalctl 
in it I rom what follows it will be seen that the output 
in Snnsknl has not h\ anj meins Iwcn negligible in the 
Stalo while the little that is now known of the works 
produced in Pmkrit leads us to infer that there should 
ha\c been a great deal more produced m that hnguige 
before Sansknt re asserted itself and Kannada attained 
the upper hand ns a htemra longue llic predominance 
of Kannada in later ages was due pritnarilj to its being 
the dominant spoken language m the State It was cul 
tivaled asfiidnouslj Iwlh b) Tams and Brahmans who 
further populanred ith) ifisumg translations or indcpcnd 
cnl acrpions of the more notable Stmsl ritworks includ 
mg the epic poems The (act that Kannada w nters w ere 
often deepU read m Sanskrit enabled them not onl> to 
produce works m both languages but also to enrich the 
Kannada language which, in their hands got Bituratcd 
with Sanskrit words GnerRon indeed, has remarked 
that Kannada literature is largcl) made up of translations 
from hiinskrit In this chapter litcmturo will bo consi 
dered under the following heads — * 

I BAnskrit I itomturo 

II Prakrit Litoraturo 

III Kannada Literature 

IV Tolugu I itoraturo 

Y Tamil Litoraturo 

VI Persian and Urdu Litoraturo i 
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Sanskrit 


I. Sansknt Literature 

There is not wanting evidence to believe that literary 
activity has flourished in Mysore from time immemoriaL 
Previous to the middle of the 9th century A D ^ 
Sanskrit and to some extent Prakrit were cultivated. 
There is no Kannada literature prior to that date How far- 
back Sanskrit literature goes in the State is not yet ascer- 
tained The search for manuscripts m thp State is not yet 
by any means complete The private libraries are many 
and they have still to be examined with, care The 
Srmgeii Mutt Library is well known The Sravana 
Belgola Library is equally famous. At Nanjangud 
Kundapur and other places there are other Mutts which 
have in their possession valuable collections of manuscripts. 
Besides these, private persons in the State have been 
known to own large and varied collections of manuscripts 
While the cursory examinations of some of these have^ 
yielded many hitherto unknown works, still it cannot be 
denied that a closer study of the contents of these libraries 
IS likely to add much to our knowledge of the literary 
output of past ages, in Prakrit, Sanskrit, Kannada and 
other languages in the State Among the subjects with, 
which these collections deal may be mentioned Poetry,. 
Biography, Philosophy, Beligion, Grammar, Comment- 
aries, etc , etc Included in the Srlngeri collection, for 
instance, are the poems Bamaniyaj dghava by Changatti 
Tiiumala Bhatta and Saudhanakalpavalli by Sachchida- 
nanda Bharati , the biographies of PiirusJidttamabhdratL 
chant') a by Vishnu and Bdmacliand? amahodaya by 
Sachchidananda Bharati , the philosophical and gramma- 
tical treatises of Vaidika)iiinaya by Narasimha Bha- 
rati and B) ahriyuhauvmdi by Bamachandracharya and 
the commentaries on Suresvara’s Vdrtika, one by Anan- 
dapuramum surnamed Vidyasagara, disciple of Abmava- 
nandapujyapada , and another called Sdst? aprahasika hy 
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Anan^ajnana, disciple of SudhHnandapujjapiida, com 
mcntariLS on the ^[ah^hharata , cornmontancs on the 
liaghuvatmi h\ Makkiblmtta commcntancj on the 
SiSMp«/a Vndha, on the SdntratUptf a and on Magha 
On the S««frndipi/d, there are two commcnlanes one 
called VayuA^ama/i/a bj '^oinnnatha Makki and another 
entitled KarptlrarartiJ (I h\ Chudninani dikihita The 
commentar} on the Mtlgha is called Vughortjnkhga and 
ish> Srlrangadcva Other prisatc libraries show cquallj 
valuable manuscnpls Mention will be mad*' below to the 
more important manuscripts discmercd in these different 
collections but the works so far traced should not lo 
taken ns cvlinusting the treasure actnall) n\ailablc What 
might be expected m other collections which ha^c not 
80 far been heard of it is impossible to sav 

The prevalence of the Bnihmanic religion from about 
the first or second centur} A D if not from still earlier 
times, indicates that th^ literature religious and othcr> 
connected with it should ha%c found \oguc m the Btato 
Bscn the oldest extant Kannada works abound m 
Sanskrit words 

That the Bdmdyana and MahahhaTata were well 
known in it is testified to bv a copper plate inscription 
of the reign of the Ganga King Mndlinvavarman, record 
ing a grant of land by him to a Buddhist h> name 
Buddhasatva In this inscription verses arc quoted 
which arc taken from these two epics Mudbava II of 
the same dynasty is dc'^enbed m manj copper plato 
inscriptions as a learned King and an Author He it 
would appear obtained the "sovereignty only for tho 
sake of the good Government of his subjects and was 

a touchstone for testing gold— the learned and tho 
poets He was, we are told skilled among those 
who expound and practise the science of politics {Nttu 
SSstra) and author of a vriiti (or commentary) 
on DaitaJa Sutra (Dattakas aphorisms) Mr Eicd- 
M or VOL n 2G* 
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interpreted Dattaha Sutra as “ Law of adaption ” and 
suggested that MMhava was the author of a treatise on 
the law of adoption Later research has, however, 
shown that Dattaka was the author of the Vaisika Sutras 
and a Vntti (or commentary) on two Pddas of these 
Sutras of Dattaka has also been recently discovered. It 
has been suggested that Madhava was the author of this 
commentary on these Sutras of Dattaka Dattaka is 
mentioned by Vatsyayana, author of the Kdma-Siitra as 
having written a separate work on one bianch of the sub- 
ject named Vaisika — at the instance of the dancing giils 
of Patallputra Dattaka may, perhaps, be placed m the 
1st century A.D {J.R A S (1911) page 383). Dattaka 
appears m Kannada as Jattaka Thus the Hoysala 
prince Ereyanga is described (in an inscription Arsi- 
keie 102 a) as abala- Jattaka or “ Jattaka to the weaker 
sex ” The Ganga king Durvmita is described m a 
Qopper-plate inscription, which has been referred to the 
first half ot the 6th century A D , as the author of three 
works, namely, a Sabddvatdra apparently a grammatical 
work based on Panim, a Sanskrit version of the Paisachi 
Vaddakatha or Brihatkatlia and a commentary on the 
fifteenth Sarga of K%rdtdijumya, a Sanskrit poem by 
Bharavi (7th century AD) The reference to a Sans- 
krit veision of the Bnhatkatha, written centuries before 
the three other versions (Kshemendra’s and Somadeva’s 
in the 11th century A.D and Buddhasvamin’s m the 8th 
or 9th centuiy A D ) has been established beyond all 
reasonable doubt by Bao Bahadur B Narasimhachariar. 
According to Professor Lacote, Buddhasvamm’s work is 
based on an older Sanskiit version of the Bnhatkatha, 
for it “ shows by the side of traits relatively modern 
traces of veij* curious archaism ” Mi. Naiasimhachaiiar 
has suggested that “ this later version may in ail proba- 
bility be Durvmita’s ” There is nothing improbable m 
this inference In the Avantisundarikatha-sdra which 
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was recently discovered at the Madras Oriental Manu 
scripts Librar>, mention is made in the introductory 
chapter that BburaM sta>ed for some time at the Court 
of DurMnlta and that he ua a contemporary of Vishnu 
vardhana (cvidcntl> the Eastern Chulukja King) and 
of bimlmMshnu th^ Pallava King of Kunchi Dunmlta, 
excelling in Sanskrit scholarship as he did might have 
shown off his knowledge to advantage b> commenting on 
the 15th sarga of Bharavi s work which is full of allitera 
tion and verbal ornaments According to this work, 
then, Durvinita will have to be assigned to the first half 
of the 7th century A D Ihat the other w orks attributed 
to Durvmita should have been m Sanskrit hardly admits 
of an> doubt, though at one time it was surmised they 
should have been m Kannada None of these works 
however, have come down to us Nor has Pujynpudas 
work called likewise Sahdaiatdra appaicntl) also a com 
mentar} on Fanmi, been >Gt discovered The earliest 
reference to Pujvap vda is m an inscription dated 729—^0 
A D of the time of th« Chulukya King Vijayaditja 


hd}^amhhnga, a Sanskrit work ti eating of cosmography 
b> Simbasui! a Jam author, who nourished in the 5th 
century AD has bten found by the Department of 
Archeology in Mysore Where and when this author 
flourished is not known The person who copied the 
manuscript one barvanandi lived apparently at Patalika 
or Patahpura now represented by T!rupapuli>ur a part 
of modern Cuddalore town which was originally a Jam 
centre This town was situated m those days m the Pana 
rashtra or the dominion of the Buna Kings of the time 
Copies of the manuscripts have been found at Mudabidare 
m the present South KanaraDistrictof Madras Presidency 
and Bombay This work is of special interest and value 
as it enables us to fix the period of the Pallava King 
Simhavarma In this work the copjist gives the date 
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on which he copied the manuscript and also furnishes us 
the corresponding regnal year of King Simhavarma, who 
ruled over the Pallava kingdom from Kanchi. The Saha 
year given is 380 and it corresponds to the 22nd year 
of Simhavarma s leign In other words, Simhavarma 
began to rule in Saha 359 or 437 A D. This date thus 
fixes not only an important point in Pallava chronology 
but also gives us a clue to the kind of literature that Jam 
scholars studied about the 6th century A D. Trailohya- 
prajnaph, a Prakrit work referred to in the Lohavihhaga, 
shows that Prakrit was also cultivated at the time, though 
it was fast yielding its place to Sanskrit 

To the period of the Kadambas (3rd to 6 th century 
AD) must be assigned some literary activity in the 
State Udgitacharya, author of an ancient commentary 
on the Rig Veda, and Sarvesvara, author of Sdkiiya 
Sara, a treatise on dramaturgy, belonged, it would appear, 
to Vanavasi e , Banavasi) in the Kadamba kingdom 
The latter, also known as Malayaja Pandita, was a pupil 
of Vamarasi Pandita 


The Jam disputant Samantabhadra, several of whose 
Sanskrit works aie well known and commented upon by 
Kannada writers, may also be assigned to this century. 
One of the best known of his works is Ratndhardndaha, 
which %nter aha gives a description as to how the Jain 
vow of Sallehhana should be carried out. Pujyapada, 
lefeued to above, also belonged to this century Besides 
the Sabddvatdra referred to, he composed a Sanskrit 
grammar called Jainendra, which is quoted by Vopadeva 
(13th century) as one of the eight original authorities on 
SanSikrit grammar Its name is said to have been 
derived from “ Jmendra,” a title of Pujyapada It is also 
known as Aneha Sesha Vyahatana His other works 
were, we are told in an inscription, Sarvd? thasiddhi, 
w ich shows his proficiency in philosophy, Jaindhln- 
shela, m poetics and prosody and Sawddhisataha, his 
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peace o{ mind Pujjapada s disciple Vajranandi is said 
to have founded a Tamil tanrjha at Madura This 
Vairanandi is apparcntlj different from the gum of the 
same name vho is mentioned m a Sravana Bclgola 
inscription (No C7 of 1129 AD) ns the author of 
jVacasfofra 

Vadma cliania or JlfaAa Rdmdyann is a^^orkbJ Ra\i 
shtnaoh5r\a, ^^ho-prohabK flourished m the 7th centurj 
AD It contains one of the earliest \crsions of the 
story of Rama 

To the 8th centurj A D must lx. regarded /is/ifasafi, 
a commentar} on bamantabhndra s ^pfamimdmsa by 
Akalanka the celebrated Jam philosopher v-hoissaidto 
have gamed a complete victorj o\er the Buddhists at 
Kanchi and to have procured their banishment to the 
island of Cejlon, and inIio is rcpcatcdl) referred to with 
respect m Jam inscriptions The later Sanskrit work 
Alalanla chanta gives an account of this disputation 
and states that it took place m the >car 700 of the 
Yikrama Era 

U tiara Vurdna b> Gunabhadra a Jam author is a 
Sanskrit work probably of tbc date 898 AD To this 
century also belongs the Bashtrakuta King Nripatunga 
<ot Amoghavarsha 815 877 A D ) who was an author in 
Kannada and Sanskrit A small Sanskrit work of his 
on Morality has been translated into Tibetan 

Kalyuna Karala a work on Medicine by Ugraditja 
probably belongs to this century XJgraditya appears to 
have been a contemporary of the Bashtrakuta King 
Nripatunga and of the Eastern Chalukja King Kah 
Yishnuvardhana V This work has at its end a long 
■discourse in prose on the uselessness of a flesh diet said 
to have been delivered by the author at the Court of 
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Nripatunga, where many learned men and physicians 
had assembled. The work begins with the statement 
that the science of medicine is divided into two parts, 
VIZ , prevention and cuie. 

Sankaracharya, the great exponent of Advaita philo- 
sophy, established his pimcipal Mutt at Sringeri m this 
century and it is believed by some that he died there. 
Some of his works may have been written there. (See 
Volume I Chapter VIII). 

ry In the 10th century, translations from Sanskrit were 
prominent Pampa gave his version of the Blidraia. 
Ponna wrote both in Sanskrit and Kannada, receiving the 
title TJhhaya Kavi Ghahavarti Banna’s Gadayuddha 
deals with an episode from the Bhdiata Nagavarraa 
gave a version of Bana’s Kddamhari, 

iry In the 11th century, Sridharacharya wrote (1049 A.D ) 
the earliest extant Kannada works on Astrology, basing 
It on the Sanskrit astronomer Aryabhatta. 

Lingdnusdsana is a small work on Genders by the 
Jama author Harshavardhana, son of Srivardhana, who 
probably flourished in the 11th century AD He 
mentions as his predecessors m the field, Vyadi, Sankara, 
Chandra, Vararuchi, Vidyamdhi and Panini. In 1085, 
Bilhana, a Kashmirian Brahman who had settled at- 
Kalyana, m the old Kannada country, wrote the ViTcra-^ 
mdnhadeva-Gliaiita, a Sanskrit poem recounting the 
adventures and prowess of his patron the Western 
Chalukya King, Vikrama or Vikramaditya VI, (1076- 
1127) At the same Court lived the jurist Vijnanesvara, 
who there wrote his commentary MitdT^sTiara, on the 
Sutras of Yagnavalkya, which is still a standard authority 
on Hindu Law The Western Chalukyas were m the 
ascendant throughout the North-West of Mysore from 
6th to 8th century and from 10th to 12th century A.D 
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Vharv pniiftamrtta tt n ^-vnulnl x\orK on Jftin philo niunr 
foph\ b\ IMdnmnindi, ^^ho rtoun«hcd in the 12lh ^ 
ccnltirj AH The lain jurw rmWinclnntlri i« m n 
Sn%nn'i Iklfoh inKnplion priiffd n% n i«cholfir nn<3 tvi 
ftn nullior of n wIcbr-ilM work on lit* Wlonj o<l 

lo this ccnlun In tht« ci nlur\ n«i will the jwpnhrr 
inp of ''innknt AvorJn contimnHf AWninvn Pninpi 
wrote fv KnnnftiU Ncrunn of th Itutr mj'tna Ihin 
Pampi h\o<f nt the Court of \ i«hn«tardhnfn of the 
thnif^N l\!\mnpirM jft\o in hii ArminafM 
Pwram the ftoricR of Knfhnn the Pj*ni1ft\\R nncftho 
llhantaWnr ln|,ndt1'vh ''“manalhi tnn'ititcit 
pntl'ifi hahjana harnla n trcitiR^ on medicine Tlic 
Irealtncnl it prcRcnti i« cntireU Mj,ctarnn in clnmcter 
Vntta rendered into Kannada Amitaj^atia Dhar 
tnapraK3ttf e, \\hich uacnlical examination ofBmhman 
rch^ioua l>ehcf« I inah) OtirgnMinha (Circfl lld’i) 
i»f5«cd a Kannada acruion of the Snns) nt 
Niinichandra ha^ed hiR Kannada no\c! Lthvatt on 
Snhhandu « well hno%Nn romance 1 afnrmfnf/fi, the ficeno 
being iniDsfcrrcd from Ujiajini to BanaaiiRi Kerejn 
Padmaraaa (Circa lt2th centurj) Ima at least in part bved 
Dihha liidht on Sunsknl a\ork« of an anterior date 
lo this Centura Ixrlong the nctuitics of the Sri Vaish 
nava reformer Kumunuja (rcc Volume 1 Chapter VllI) 

He conaerted the Tam Kinf, BiUi Dc\a («cc Volume II) 

To him wo Qvso man> Sivnukrit worUa including Uib 
commenlanea called Sr» JJhaihijn on the J3mf»mn Siifra* 

(eco Volume I, Chapter VIII) 


To the 13th century haa been assigned the Nyaya i3ih Cfniary 
SHdarimMa, a philosophical work b> Varada Nrirujana 
m the form of a learned commentary on the Brahma 


Stdran according to the VisishtiidvailaBjRtcin Jluhmim 


Kahjana by Vidjuchakraaarthi who was the Court poet 
of Ballala 111 of the Hoysala dynasty, belongs to the 
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same century The author’s ancestors were Court poets 
like himself and he gives many interesting details about 
them in his woik He wrote also commentaries on the 
Edvyajpralcdba and the Ala^ikdra-sa? vasva, in the former 
of which he has as illustrations stanzas eulogistic of his 
patron, Ballala III 

Madhvacharya, also called Anandatlitha, the founder of 
the Dvaita school of Vedanta, belongs to this century 
He lived at Udipi, in the present South Kanara District, 
where apparently he wrote his works (See Volume I, 
Chapter VHI, Religion). His library was, it would 
seem, a most valuable one His successors exerted 
considerable influence both on Sanskiit and Kannada 
literature 

* In this century too, Sanskrit literature continued to 
be drawn upon by Kannada writers. Sisumayana {Circa 
1232) based his Anjana-cliariire on Bavishena’s Sanskrit 
Radma'-cliaritra , and Nagaraja {Circa 1331 A D ) based 
his Punydsava, which recounts fifty-two tales of Puranic 
heroes, illustrative of a house-holder’s duties, on a Sanskrit 
work 

Early in the 14th century, Vidyatirtha, of the Srmgeri 
Mutt, proved himself a great exponent of Sankara’s 
philosophy His successor was Vidyaranya, called also 
Madhavacharya, the author of Sarvadarsana Sangraha, 
Paidsara Mddhaviya and other works He died at 
Hampi, where he was sainted His brother Sayana was 
the famous commentator on the Vedas Alankdra- 
Sudhd-NidJii by Sayana is a work not merely of literary 
but also of historical interest It supplies valuable 
information regarding the Vijayanagar King Sangama 
H, son of Kampana, his minister Sayana and the latter’s 
younger brother Bhoganatha A peculiarity of this 
work is that the majority of the illustrative examples are 
in praise of Sayana himself Some of Bhoganatha’s 
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works arc named and quoted from Thest arc I^amOl 
IdtaTnpuravijaifa, SrwgaraManjart, Udhaharauamdla 
Maht(;anaj)aitsittva and Gaunnathaghiala Of these 
Udhaharanamala seems to ha\e been spccioUj vmttcn 
bj Bhoganatha m pratso of Swjana Trom the illus 
tralivc examples the follo\Mng information is gleaned — 
bangaraa II of the Vijajanagar djnasU, ^sas a posthu 
mous child He V. as taught b> Sa>ana from his child 
hood Djinng hia mmont), Sajana who was practicallj 
the Regent marched against Champanartndra and 
defeated him Siv>ana liad three sons Kaupana 
Ij»\ana and Smgana Hts wife was Himri%ati His 
father was Mujana and his elder brother Mudha\achar\a 
He aleowrotc a work, on medicine bangama II attacked 
Garuda nagara and defeated its King Onl> a portion 
of this work ilauldra Sudhu htdhi has been so far 
discovered 

liasarahtal ara a work on medicine b\ Bhalta Snra 
mCswara son of MabOpadh>ft>a Sar\ajno Vishnu ma> 
bo assigned to the sime centurj Tlie author states ho 
has based bis work on Muhlola and other Siistras 
enunciated b) Siva and on the works of Guvmda and 
other writers 

\aydti chanta vatala b> Ruraur\a is a drama which 
should be assigned to this cenlurj 

Jttjatirtha of the Dvaita school, also belongs to tbis 
centur> He w as a prolific writer on Madhva philosophy 
His most celebrated work is Nyaya Sudha He lived at 
MttlkhCd m the present Nirams dominions and has 
been sainted there 

Ncmichandra a Jain author wrote a legal treatise i 
entitled Trauanu^flc/iara He wa^ a resident of Tera ^ 
kanambi in Gundlupet Taluk He has been nssigneu to the 
15th century To the same centarj belongs Atmafafna 
^ partKshana, a prose work bj Dovaraja another Jama 


Century 
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16th Century 
AD 


author belonging to Sravana Belgola It deals with Jama 
philosophy Irugapa, the general of the Yijayanagar King 
Deva Kaya I, was another Jama Sanskrit author of this 
century He wrote the metrical lexicon Ndndrtharatna- 
mdla His was Siuta-Klrti (or Srutamum), who 
was himself a renowned scholar and author of Bdghava 
Pdndavlya referred to below. Vaidyardja-Vallahha is a 
work of the same century on medicine by Lakshmana- 
charya, who styles himself the Pranachaiya of Bukka, 
son of the Vi]ayanagar King Harihara II The author 
gives an account of the Vijayanagar Kings down to the 
time of his own patron Bukka H. The work has thus 
to be assigned to the beginning of the 15th century 

Gururaja’s version of Panditdrddhya GJiarita belongs to 
this centurj Gururaja may be set down to Cuca 1430, 
This story has been told again and again m Kannada. 

Popularization of Sanskrit works m Kannada still 
continued The most prominent work rendered into 
Kannada m this century was Jlvandliaia Charita. 
Bhaskara (C^? ca 1485) gave one version , then Bommarasa 
of Terakanambi {Circa 1485) gave a second one; and 
Kotisvara of Tuluvadesa {Circa 1500) gave a third one. 
Jakkanaraya’s Nilrondu Sthala, which belongs to this cen- 
tury, is based on a Sanskrit work Nijagunasivayogi’s 
most important work is a commentary on the Sanskrit 
Siva Yoga PradipiJca His Vivelca Chintdmani h^sheen 
described as an excellent encyclopaedia of Sanskrit terms 
and Virasaiva lore Mallannarya of Gubbi wrote (1509- 
1520) as much m Sanskrit as m Kannada. In the six- 
teenth century many Kannada versions of the Biahmani- 
cal epics, the Rdmdyana, Mahdhlidt ata and the Bh5gavat 
Piirdna were issued by Vaishnava writers Vaishnavism 
was further popularized by Kannada hymn writers A 
great Sanskrit writer of this period (13th century) m the 
Mysore State was "Vyasa Baya, the founder of the Vyasa 
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Baj'v Mutt at bosile His chief philQ«;ophical worlvs are 
Tatpanja Ghandrika Nyayamrita and Tarha landava 
Ho apparcntlj ^^leldcd considerable influence at the 
Vijayanagar Court, at which he waaapparcntlj recognized 
as a great authontj on ichgiou and philosophy His 
works c^oked much controversy m the Advaita school 
A life of his by one Sumanatha has recently been 
published 

Vtdanti Ramanuja Jiyar of the latirnja Matha at 
Meikote was the author of several works on Sri Vnishnava 
religion and philosophy Ho was m 1541 1545 AH made 
the head of the MClkote temple and manager of its 
property and invested with the seal of office bv 
NarayadCva the agent of Sadasua Ruya the then Vijaya 
nagarhing Among his works are biirhdalatia dipika 
Kaivahja dipika, Divijasdriaprabhata dtpika and Ashta 
blokivijakhyd which is a commentary on Ashtaslokt a 
work containing, as its name indicates eight stanzas m 
which thequiolessencc of the Visishtadvaita philosophy is 
embodied by Parasara Bhattarya the son of Kurattalvar 
who was a disciple of Ramanujocharya Ramanuja 
Jiyar, the author, was a student of Vadhula Varadarya 
grandson of the famous Sri Vaisbnava teacher and writer 
Yaravara Mum, ctherwiso known as Varada Narayana, 
who flourished from 1370 to 1443 A P 

King Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyarwas not only a liberal nth century 
patron of learning but also a scholar and poet Several ^ ° 
Sanskrit and Kannada works aro attributed to him 
Among the Sanskrit works referred to him is one deserv 
mg of special mention This is Sachchhudrdcliara 
mmaya which deals with the duties and observances of 
high class Sudras At the beginning and close of this 
work a lengthy account is given of the se\eral conquests 
of Chikka Peva Baja He also wrote a commentary on 
the Sanskrit Bhagavata and the later parvas of the 
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Mahdbhdrata. To the same century belongs the 
Yatlndrapravayia-champu by Vakutabharana Sun, son 
of Satagopa Sun, -which gives ' an account of the Sri 
Vaishnava teacher and author, Yatlndrapravana, better 
known di^Varavaiamuni or Manavala Mahamuni, -who 
flourished towards the close of the 14th and the beginning 
of the iSth century. (See Volume I, Chapter VIII) 

To the same century belongs Tirumalaiya, Chikka 
Deva Raya’s minister and a prolific author m Sanskrit 
and Kannada. He composed a number of hymns m 
Sanskrit which have come down to us Among these may 
be mentioned Bdjagopdla-stava, Mavjulakshesa-stam, 
Paravdsudeva-stava, Lakshminarasimha-stava, Yadugin- 
ndyika-stava, Yaduginndrdyana-stava and Gopdla-stava 
Ghikupadhyaya, also known as Lakshmlpati, produced 
two translations of the Vishnu Purdna Singararya, 
brother of Tirumalarya, wrote a Kannada version of Sri 
Harsha Deva’s Sanskrit diama Batnavalif probably the 
only work of its kind in Kannada. 

Bhattakalanka Deva’s Karndtaka Sabddnusdsanum, 
wiitten in 1604 A D., is a work in Sanskrit, though 
dealing exhaustively and critically with the grammar of 
the Kannada language The author was an accomplished 
scholar m Sanskrit and Kannada His work is m 592 
Sanskrit sutras, with a gloss and a commentary in the 
same language 

The Viiasaiva writer Shadaksharadeva of Yelandur 
composed some notable poems in Sanskrit, which, how- 
ever, have been eclipsed by his famous Kannada works. 
Vlrabhadra Vijaya, a Sanskrit champu work by Ekamra- 
dikshata, son of Muktisvara-dikshata, may be referred to 
this century Ekamra was the Court poet of the 
^elahanka chief Mummadi Kempabhupala. His work, 
which IS mainly devoted to a description of the car 
festival of the God Vlrabhadia on Savantadurga (Savan- 
drug) near Magadi, incidentally gives some impoitant 
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details about the djnasty to ^%}llch his patron belonged 
The pedigree of Kcinpabhupala isgi%cn thus — Hiri>a 
Kerapi his son, Irarandi Kcmpa %\ho defeated Sn 
Kanga Baja s arinj his sons Munimndi Kcmpa (1) who 
conquered bhahji Be\cral tiroes and put to flight the 
arm> of Kanthira\a Narasa Raja Halasa and Imroadi 
HinyaKcmpa, sons of the first, Iinmadi Keropa (11) 

Dodda Vira Ilalasa and Ghanna\ira , son of the second, 

Mummadi Kunpa (11) To the saroe century (I7th> 
belongs Vatdyanighauiu, a medical Ic'ocon bj Chikkana 
l^andita, a Jama author \sho wa** patronized by Chikka 
Deva Baja Wodejnr 

Harmahainuja darpana by Basava bhupala son of 
Jangaraa bhupala, may also bo assigned to this century 
(ITth) 

A literary curiosity of the 18th century is a Sanskrit Centur 
poem, called Indirdhhtjudaya by Raghunutha Sun the ^ 
whole of which is written backwards and upside down, 
which, it must be confessed ts a remarkable feat The 
theme of the poem is the birth of Lakshrai, the Indian 
Venus from the churning of the ocean 

Among other works of this centuiy may be mentioned 
ihe Atharvasikhdvildsa which treats of the greatness of 
Vishnu by one Baraanujacharya, who sajs ho wrote his 
work at the instance of the Mysore King Krishna Baja 
Wodeyar I (1713 31) and his general Kalale Nanja Baja 
The greatest work of this century bowe^cr was a 
translation from bansknt — Lakshmisa s free rendering 
into Kannada of the Sanskrit Jaimini Bhdrata 

Bhuvanapradiptld, an encyclopcedia of miscellaneous loth Century 
knowledge including creation time maniddis geography 
astronomy, history of Southern India and of Mysore 
with details about his patron, the Purdnas Yoga 
Vedanta etc , etc ,by one Bamakrishna bastri of Hassan, 
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who wrote it m 1808 nnuer the patronage of Krishna 
Baja Wodeyar III, is a work of some interest Another 
poet, Srinivasa Kavisarvabhauma, also patronised by this 
King, wrote many works, one of which KrisJuianripa^a^ 
ydikarshna is rather unique in its way It is in praise 
of his patron and composed m prose and verse m such 
a way that with a little alteration in punctuation it 
becomes either a Sanskrit oi Kannada work The works 
of Krishnaiaja Wodeyar III himself are generally 
prefaced with a Ghurmka (learned prose passage) and 
profusely illustrated Of these, Devatddhydnamdhka 
gives the dhydna-sldkas with pictures to illustrate them 
in each case of sixty deities, such as Chdmundi, Jvaljjhivd, 
Mdtiini-sydmala, Dandim-Vardhi, etc., etc Suryaclian- 
drddi-Vamsdvatdi ana, written in 1851, gives withsuitahle 
illustrations one hundred episodes each from the Bdmd- 
yana and the Mahdhhdrata and the adventures of the 
royal brothers Yadu-Baya and Krishna Baya, the pro- 
genitors of the Mysore dynasty of Kings Devatdndma- 
Kusumaman'jan, also called Devatd Stottrdshtottara, 
written m 1859, gives the one hundred and eight names 
or descriptive epithets, not only of such deities as Vishnu, 
Siva, Lakshmi, Gouri, Sita, Bukmini, Bhairava, Nandi, 
etc., but also of great men like Buddha, Sankara, Bama- 
nuja, Madhva, Vidyaranya, etc , and of such things as 
the Mysore throne, the royal seal, weapons, Biidrdkslia, 
etc , numbering in all 108. In this work the Mysore 
throne is thus described — The throne is adorned with 
golden plantain posts _ and golden mango leaves ; has a 
bird set with jewels at the top of the shaft of the um- 
brella, IS rendered charming by female figures at the 
sides of the flight of steps , has pearl tassels around the 
umbrella; has a tortoise seat, ydhs on two sides, and 
creepers on four sides , has on the east face elephants , 
on the south horses, on the west infantry, and on the 
north chariots , has Brahma on the south, Siva on the 
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north nnd Vi-^hnu m the nmJillc InR Viia\a and four other 
lionn, two sarahhaK two homes and four swans at the 
angles IS beautified h> figures of the regents of the din c 
tions and Nnga nMnphs is decorated with the 
diagram and n pearl owning and is open on all sides 

Krishna llnja \Vo<lc\nr III was nbo the author of 
Grahana Darpana written in lb42, which gucs on nc 
count of 82 cclip cs, 22 solar and 00 lunar, occurring m 
the c>cle of CO acars from 1812 to 1002, illustrated with 
diagrams 

Among undated works ma% bo mentioned the follow 
mg — Tofc«rf/ia5fifr<i b) the * illuslnoUB Unnissali 
othcrw ISO called Padmanandi the first in the line of Jama 
guru from whom subsequent gurus trace their descent 
Ho 18 desenbed, in one 8ra\ftna Bclgola inscription, as 
the lord of ascetics and his work ns forming “avniu 
able Maticum for people who undertake the joumca in 
the path of saUation Ho was also known as Konda 
muniSNam who wc are told * through proper self 
control acquired the power of roomg in the air Ho 
had still another name Gridhrapmchhuchar^a 'In Ins 
line, it IS added "there is none equal to him in the 
knowledge of all the predicaments of the time The 
earliest inscription m which he is named is dated in I1G3 
A D But as man) Jama gurus had nctuall) succeeded 
him by that time and as he is described as n successor of 
Chandragupta the disciple of Bhadmbahu the last of the 
Snitaktvahs we may ha%oto8ctdown Umiisvutito about 
the Ist centur) AD at the latest Acoramentarj on this 
work called Tatvarthasiitra was written by Sivahoti 
sun a successor of his and disciple of Samantabhadra 
This work has been described m a Sravana Bclgola m 
scription as a boat for (crossin^,) the ocean of wordlj 
existence Ho may thus be assigned to tbo Cth 
century A D 
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Vtata-svaiupa, a Jama woik, consisting of 32 stanzas, 
IS by Piabhachandra It gives the lesults of the obser- 
vance or violation of some of the J aina v? atas Another, 
named Gaijatii-VyaJclnjdna is a Jama commentary on 
the v?elI-known Vedic veise called the Gdyatri, which 
comes to the conclusion that the G-od invoked m it is 
none other than Jama Eydya-Faddliati, which gives an 
alphabetical list of 168 Nydyas or popular maxims Yoga- 
Ydgnavalhya, a small work of ten adliydyas teaching of 
the constituents and modes of yoga or meditation, is 
another It is m the form of a dialogue between the sage 
Yagnavalkya and his wife G-aigi 

BdjaseJihaia Vildsa, is a didactic prose work consisting 
of stones said to have been related by Basikasekhara, 
disciple of Navina Kalidasa, to his friend Subuddhi A 
work of some interest is Sanathmdi a~vasiu, a treatise on 
architecture by Sanatkumaia It sets out the rules 
bearing on the topic of the building of houses, temples, 
cars, etc It professes to be a work based on Sukra- 
Gargya and other older wnteis on the subject S^va 
chauta, a poem m praise of Siva, by Kavivadisekhara, is 
of interest because of its connectien with the teachings of 
Srikanta The author states that he was the first to be 
anointed to the throne m the presence of God Bkamra- 
natha at Kanchi for the exposition of the tenets of that 
well known exponent of Saiva doctrine The Srikanta 
referred to by the author cannot be other than Srlkanta- 
sivacharya, the Saiva commentator on the Bialwia 
Sutias If the reference is, however, to Srlkantapandita 
who IS in certain Shikarpur inscriptions of the 11th cen- 
tury described as Lakullsa himself, then. he will have to 
be referred to that century Mention may also be made 
of a commentary on Subhandu’s Vdsavadatta (7th cen- 
tury) named “ Darpana ” by one Timmana, whose date 
cannot be exactly fixed. Bdrliaspatya-samlnta, an ancient 
work on astrology in the form of a dialogue between 
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Bnhaspati and Indra, con8i‘?lmg of thirtj a^hijdijas, is 
Uno^\n Its opening %crsc states that this scicuco was 
first taught to Indra Bnhaspati and tlicn by the 
Yavnnas (Greeks) This is n direct ncknowledgracnt of 
the undoubted fact that nstronomj is the one science m 
which strong Greek influence can be proved This 
work, also known ns Vuhurlavidhnna, lo apparently 
named m imitation of Varuha Mihiras well known 
astrological work Xtri/mt Sam/ii/a Itgi\C8 the auspicious 
times for the performance of most of the sixteen sam 
slaras consecration ct images anointments ol kings and 
60 forth This work treating of nstrolog) at a time 
when astronomy had got merged with astrology and no 
longer a separate science probabl> belongs to a time 
later than the 1 2th century AT) A few other works 
bearing on this subject ran) also be mentioned — htrd 
iitja, a treatise m prose and poetry on astrolog) bj 
l.uvannchar>a treating of the twcUo Ifidoas such as 
taiiu hhdia dhava bhdia bhdtn hhdea indtn bhuoa etc 
a commentary on Boppanna Bhativja b> Mudhava, son 
of Maebana Sun a resident of Mum Katula^a Kdmo 
doghdn, a commentarj on the Sui-ya Siddhanta (5th 
century A D ) bj Tararaa)ar>a, of Pangipudi Jyuti^ha 
samhita by Vnddha Parasora a commentary on Sripati s 
Jijotishratnamdlah} Sridham and Jyotishasamhitdrnava 
by Kadambts>ara who was patronised by Pratapa Budra 
DCva Gajapati A commentary on Dhananjaj a s Bughava 
Bdndaviya by Ncmichandra, desciple of I)L\anandi who 
again was th** disciple of Viaajachandrodja Pandita is 
also known Sratakirti is said in a Sravana Belgola 
inscription to have written with great skill the Jtaghava 
Pandauij/areadmg forwards or backwards NCroichandra 
may be assigned to the 12th century while Srutakirti 
belonged to the 16th century The latter is described 
m one inscription as a Pujyapada in grammai an Akal 
anka in logic and a Kondakunda m soul knowledge He- 
M or VOL n 27* 
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IS said to have died by Sallekhana His disciple was 
Charuklrti, who was the author of Sdrairaya and other 
works 

A work of some interest which may be set down to a 
date posteiior to the 12th century A.D , is Eighaiitu- 
Bdja 01 Alhidlidnac1iuddma7u, a medical lexicon by 
Naiahari Pandita, a son of Isvara Siiri and disciple of 
Bajarajendragiii alias Chandesvara who was a descen- 
dant of the renowned Mahimanandacharya of Kashmir 
The author quotes as his authorities besides Charaka and 
Susruta, later writers like Halayudha (12th century 
A D ) and Visvaprakasa (12th century AD) The al- 
ternative name of his Abhidhdnachuddmani is strangely 
reminiscent of Hemachandra’s well-known Abidlidna- 
chmtdmani (12th century A D ) The author gives Kan- 
nada and Marathi equivalents He observes in the 
mtroductoiy part of his work that a physician without a 
nigliantu {i e , lexicon), a scholar without (7 e,, 

grammar) and an archer without practice become objects 
of ridicule Among othei medical works may be 
named — Vaidyachintdviani by Vallabhendra, son of 
Amarisvara Bhatta , Basasanjivani, etc. 

Numerous other works, bearing largely on medicine, 
astrology, philosophy, leligion and poetics can be men- 
tioned under this head The above list ought, however, 
to suffice to show the comprehensive character of the 
literature produced in Sanskrit in the State from the 
earliest times 

A few words may be added as to Sanskrit poets mention- 
ed m the Sanskrit inscriptions which have been found in 
the State. These were called writers of Sdsana-graiitlia, 
Of these, the first to be mentioned is Mallinatha, who 
describes himself as a lay disciple of the illustrious 
Maladharideva, and a Mahesvaia (or Siva) to the cupids 
of titled scribes, who composed the very impressive 
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in®cnplJon nuinlx'rc4 llctpoh 07 dated m 1129 

AD IhK i*; Ivjucal of the Ion cr Imn m-y^npUonn of 
the period Ihconrcmtlu npptmcd hl< r vtjlc 
and arc ortnlo n n decree full of llorid descriptions and 
teeming in Sidl there is a mn*? ivc impressive 

ness alhoul them that is ftnV inj 1W( v dc Mardiinavvn 
and r« rpetle Chavarvp lav dimiiplca of rnhimchandn 
siddhvnta Duva were niilhopi of f'‘Vfral inscriptions m 
niixc<l ‘s'lnskrit and old Kannada ihev date from in’! 
to 1121 A D llie true poet Cludntnnda ron of I an 
inaprakasa \i^»Hvan the cml»odiment of UrMiman 
Icanunf, cotnpiKM fome in«- ripltons of the Hovnla 
King S im.aaan n ra ffj, Mnndva 122 which isdal<d 
in 1217 A 1) Ihc Vijavanagar binsknt mwnptions 
V ere coiiii>os<h1 hv notable r^holan* of wliom the mo t 
famous onU nec<l be mentioned here Ihi fin.1 of these 
was undonhtcdlj the [Kvet ^abhnpati whose flovverv com 
jwsition can be studied for txample inMondva'iS dated 
15*11 A D Quite until o him inM>lc was NanRimhnr>a» 
who conijW'cd among others the mscnpliou nund)cred 
Gonbidnur 77, datc<l in 150* A I) *s-^bhupali b son 
Kiimak iti who was entitUd /loti Suoiim Sif<«:/aui6/M/ 
mutated not quite succes (uU\ his father lie composed 
among oMicrs the Nanjangud nughavcndrasvvumi Mult 
cop[Kr plate inpcription dated in 1675 A D m the reign 
of the Vijajanngar King bri Ranga Kwva I Sabhiipati s 
grandeon, the poet Ituma the author of Mulbtigal GO 
dated in IGlu A D was bv no means inferior to his more 
famous grand father The poet Nnhaci Ron of Narasim 
bur^a composed what he calU the faultless versos of 
the Susana, which is Naojangud 1^8 dated m 1039 
AD m the reign of the Vijajanagar King Vcnl atapati 
Ita>a and the Mjsoro King Knnllravn Narasa liuja 
Wodejar He was apparcntl) a true poet hi8com|K)sition 
being pleasing to the car and not without touches of mmgi 
nation Titumalarja son of Alasingataryn composed 
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the fine inscription which is printed as T.-Narasipur 
23, dated in 1663 A.D in the reign of Dodda Deva Eaja 
Wodeyar. He was probably the person who subsequently 
distinguished himself not only as the chief minister of 
Chikba Deva Eaja Wodeyar, but also as a prominent 
literary figure of that leign The Vaishnava poet Tiru- 
malarya, called Eamayanam Tirumalarya, composed the 
copper-plate inscription numbered Seimgapatam 64, dated 
in 1729 A D., m the reign of the Mysore King Dodda 
Krishna Ea]a Wodeyar He was, we are told by himself, 
“ skilled in Karnata {i.e , Kannada), Andhra (Telugu) and 
Sanskrit poetry and m singing ” He was, he adds, a 
“ constant reader of the Bdmdyana and Bhdiata ” and it 
was, perhaps, foi this reason he was called “ Eamayanam 
Tirumalacharya ” He was called upon by the King to 
write this Sdsana-giantha “m a manner agreeable to 
both donor and donee, a record of all merit (to the one) 
and prosperity (to the other) ” The poet has eminently 
succeeded m his task, for the inscription reads really like 
a good poem, conceived in the best post-Kalidasa Kdvya 
style The same remark applies to most of the sdsana- 
gianthas, which will be found scattered thiough the 
many volumes of the Epigraphia Garndtica, in as much 
as they exhibit all the characteristics of the post-Kalidasa 
Rdiya style The poets who composed them, from 
about the twelfth century onwards, display then skill 
In the use of slesJia or double entender, profusely use 
long compounds in verse, and employ a variety of metres 
They impress the reader that they are thoroughly conver- 
sant with the rules of the Kdvya, style of composition 
and demonstrate, as it were, the extent to which they 
can use it 


II Pkakrit Liteeatube 


Prlknt 
IriRcnption'? 
lU the State 


That Prakrit was a cultivated language m the State 
m very early times may be inferred from the ancient 
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in^cnptions in tint linguago found in it The cirhcit 
rcfcrcnc'' to It in the Stito is to l)c found in the Asjka 
inscriptions diP"o\crcd bj ^^r Iticc in the Molakulmnrii 
Taluk of CbilaldniR District These inscnptionB arc 
cngra\cd in the JirShmi script from which the Dc\an» 
gan and other alplnbols of India arc derived but 
expressed in thcPnkrit hngungo The dmlcrt used is 
the one known ns Mugadhi, then current at the capital 
of the Maurjan 1 mpire, where the text was cvulentl} 
prepared These edicts were occordinj, to the inscriptions 
wnltcn bj the Scribe (f e^i^rtrcun) Pada, who makes 
use of the Kharosbti characlcra of the no“lb w cst Punjab, 
written from left to right to sign his name The date 
of the Mj sore edicts has been determined bj Sir Vincent 
Smith to be 252 B C Thus Prakrit goes back to a time 
much anterior to the 3rd century BC for inscnptirins 
of this nature presume a knowledge of the language m 
which thev are written on the part of the people of the 
localit) where thc> are found 
Prakrit inscriptions have been so far found m the 
north west part of the State, ns also on certain leaden 
coins found at Chitaldrug Thc> refer to the batavuliana 
and earlj Kadaiuln Kings who boro rule m that part of the 
State during the Island 2ad ccntur> AD (ride Chapter 
IV above) Two of these arc on the well known Mula 
salli stone in what has been called the Cave characters 
One of these — that of butakarni Haritiputra — contains 
many archaic terms and has been assigned on the 
authoritj of Dr Burgess to the close of the 1st or the 
begmnmg of the 2nd century A D Another inscription 
of the same king has been found at Baoavasi and it is also 
m Prakrit Both these record grants to Brahmans The 
other Prakrit inscription on the IVialavalli stone mentions 
the confirmation of a grant by Sivaskanda Varraan Hariti 
putra It has been assigned by Mr Ili'*e to about 
250 A D The Prakrit employed js the Mahaiashtri 
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form Dr. Bulher considered the inscription as evidence 
that this V7a3 already at the time it V7as engraved 
a cultivated language in the South. Brahmans apparently 
were among those who used it for literary purposes, this 
inscription itself having been engraved at the instance of 
the donee, a Brahman, m the current language of the day. 
The later history of Prakrit is shrouded in mystery. 
Until the fifth century k D., we have scarcely any trace of 
it, when we find it used by the Jams, who apparently 
cultivated it with the Brahmans. 

Prakrit works, in fact, have come down to us, mostly 
m connection with the Jams. It was until the 11th 
century the sacred language of the Jams. In that 
century Sanskrit was generally adopted by them for 
literary purposes, though they largely employed the 
dominant Yeinaculars of the countries m which they 
promulgated tbeir religion. Thus, in Mysore, Kannada 
was cultivated by them, m the Tamil country, Tamil, 
which owes much to them, and there is reason to believe 
m the Telugu country, Telugu was equally largely used 
by them, though their works have not, singularly enough, 
come down to us m the profusion they have done in the 
Kannada and Tamil countries Among the Prakrit 
works so far traced are — TiaildIcyapiagndpaU, a work 
referred to m the LdJcavibhdga and dealing like it with 
Jama cosmography It consists of nine adikhainas but 
does not give the name ot its author It should be earlier 
than the LoTcavihhdga, which was important enough to 
be copied m the 5th century A D The Jam poet Srl- 
vaidhanadeva, also known as Tumbaluracharya, who 
has been assigned to the 7th century A.D , wrote, it would 
appear, some works m Prakrit which have not come down 
to us Among other works are Anwprekslia, by Kunda- 
kundacharya, from whom Jama guius claim their des- 
cent , and Darsana^dra by Devasena. A Prakrit work 
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lhro\if:h n Knnmtli rmilcrinp of it ina} i\t n lx* 
no*<sl pR\aTnvarni Itir ftuUior of 
clnri*e tvluch an nr'*ount of ih* fnin pnnco 

lii'^naclnntln IJ al Ih^ *t'>n \%a>i < rif itnl!\ written 

in IVaVnl h\ Nan^'innln i*nt il wa^ fiiluqiunih 
rcndrro<l in'o l\anna»H b) J*iij\R|ni!a\< pi 

and that hj'« own axml l« bafr-^! rn tina laMor work 
ra\anaa*ami lw'tonro‘1 to ^nrana IWIroli and coniix>'-c<l 
his worl in JCOO InaaV lihrarifR in l!ir arc 

knowTi to <“ a nana other rialnt wciW and onU a 
Uioro uh J^arch for them carried owl on ♦•ar'enntic line*' 
can difclr>tc Iheir urinal nmnl*er and chaneu r 


in Ka aiiaLitiua^ii) 

On the luRlcrv and extent of Kama la htrralnre an 
imincn‘c ntnoimtof tiphl han Wnthro vninrcecnl aram 
McR^rs Kiltcl and lltcc as ere the p mmors m thr field of 
research into Kannada htcralnrc and the rcatilla of Ihnr 
rcRe.a'chca haae Iv^n cmlK><lic<l in llinr inlrtyliictiona 
to \n{;aaariin« 1 and llhatinkahnl a s 

Sa W(j«uiuio«o re^Ix*ctu rl> A fuUrr and more accurate 
account has rcccnlla npjirarcd m the harnntaJft hact 
Charite or I ttttof hatutatia Poftn wntlrn in the Kannada 
language b> Mcffirs S Q Narasmihacbar and It A 
KaraRiiuhachar 

Ihc oldest Kannada work of a\htch manuPcnplR have 
acluall) been obtained ii the /ini irujumur^a of Knpa 
tunpa avhich aaas coinjKiscd III the Dili ccnlurj Uulwo 
haac references which enable uh to dale tbo rise of 
Kannada bteraturo to a period much farther back In 
fact there Bccmn reason to l>clic\ctbnt Kannada waR one 
of the earliest if not the carbe t to bo cuUuatcd of all 
the South Imlian lanj,unj,eR Ancient inccriptions gi\o 
us the initial information on the subject 
llio first notice we haacof authorship is in connection 
with the Ganga Kings Duramlla, about the bth conturj, 


l! ry • ! 
x\ \ 

^ tr K.a 

Uvr«i 
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IS said to have written a Sahddvataia, a Sanskiit version 
of the Paisachi Bnhatkatha and a commentary on the 
fifteenth Saiga or chapter of the Kirdtdrjunlya. He is 
probably identical with his name-sake mentioned by 
Nripatunga as one of the Kannada prose writers who had 
pieceded him Saigotta Siva {Circa 800) who had made a 
profound study of the system of elephant management, is 
said to have written the Gajdslitaka, which must have 
been a popular Kannada work, as it is stated that it was 
sung by women when pounding gram 

Again, all the principal poets of later days refer, m the 
introductory part of their works, to Samantabhadra, 
Kaviparameshthi and Pujyapada, invariably in this order, 
as forming the earliest and most distinguished trio among 
the authors who preceded them It, however, does not 
follow that any of these wrote m Kannada 

We next have a very remarkable combination of state- 
ments Bhattakalanka m his Sahddmisdsana mentions 
the Ghiiddmani, a work of no less than 96,000 verse- 
measures, m terms of the highest praise, as if it were the 
most important production m eaily Kannada hteiature. 
Insciiptions fuither inform us that its author was Sil- 
vardha, also called the Tumbulur-acharya, and that it 
displayed all the graces of composition Unfortunately, 
no trace of the woik has as yet been discovered The 
most interesting statement of all, however, is that Sil- 
vardha’s eloquence was praised in a couplet by tbe 
celebrated Sanskrit poet Dandi, who probably flourished 
at the close of the 7th century Hence Srivardha must 
have lived at or before that time Moreover, a work of 
such magnitude as his could neither have been produced 
nor required unless there had pre-existed a considerable 
literature in Kannada and a wide-spread culture of the 
language 

Nripatunga also names as his predecessors m Kannada 
composition, besides Durvmrta abovementioned, Vimala, 
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T)d'v\’\ Nnj^aiiunn JftN'\b‘\n(lliu Sri\>jn\ft KiiMs\nm, 
Pnnditi Clnn«ir\ nncl Lul 'ipali Bcsidos tht«c bjima 
kunducbarja appears to Imvo \\nlttn in Ivnnnadft m 
nlout 700 Atunta*- j,in a lama '1 aim! i>oel %sho h\ 0 (l 
before the lllh ccntnr>, utiU** m his work on Prosodx 
tint there cxistoil in the KnnnmH hnpnj;e a work on 
Pro o{l\ nanu<l ymm nml that the 1 amil work 

adopted Fonc of lU cJnnctcrislics one of winch was 
addressing the mles to a woman Unforlunatelj the 
name of the author ib not pntn nor hiR the work come 
down tons It ir \er\ probable that thm author dcdi 
cated his work to the 1 aslctn Ch»Iukva I ing VijaMidiUn 
III (814 B5;8) who bad the distinctixc (.pithils Gunaga 
Gunaganka and Gtmakc nalla Tins would Ikj the 
earliest work m Proso<U m Kanrada 
We now come to Knpatunga and a more certain 
period nmpl> illustrated h) works that are extant 
Ivnpatunga or Aiiuglnsarfiha was a Hushlrakfjta king, 
who after an unuRuall) long reign, from 811 877 
aoluntaril) alidtcated the throne TIo CMdentlj took a 
great intercRt in the Kannada countr) people and 
language In his s ork called /vacirryarm/r/ya the subject 
of which isiioctics ho makes some interesting stalcincnls 
According to him the region m which Ivaunada was 
spoken extended from thcCau\cr> ns far as the Gudivvari 
and the Kannada spoken at Kisinolnl Kopana Puligcro 
and Onkunda was the pure well of Kannada undcfilcd 
Of these places Ivisiivolal is the modern Pnttadaknl in 
the Bijajur District Kopana is Koppala a rnilwav 
station between Gndag and Bcllarj Puhgcrc is the 
modern LnkshmesNara in tlic Dharwar District which 
belongs to the Miraj btate Senior one of the five parts 
into which Lakshmesvarn is divided still goes b} the 
name of Pulikar or Huhkar Onkunda or Okkunda is m 
the Belgaum District Ihe opinion that people of these 
districts enjoyed the reputation of being consummate 
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masters of Kannada composition is contiimed bj Painpa 
Vtho in 941 professes to write in the pithy Kannada of 
Puligerc The region indicated, owing to the nnmeioiis 
vicissitudes through ^^hlch it has passed, is far fioin 
being regarded at the present day as the seat of the purest 
Kannada This is more probably to be found in iShsore 
Kiipatunga also praises the Kannada people as having b> 
nature an car for poetry, and as speaking in a rhjthrnical 
tr.anncr, though quite uii'^tudied He describes Kannada 
as a much more difficult language in which to compo*^c 
poetr\, than either Sakkada (Sanskrit) or Pagada 
(Prakrit) 

GunaMuma, author of the Stldrala, Haj wavi'^a and 
other works which are quoted from by later waiters, wa'^ 
a piotegc of the Ganga king Erejappa (8SG-913), whom 
he had identified with the ancient king Sudiaka in his 
work of that name. Hi's period would bo about 900 
The next poet whoso works wo actually have Pampa 
who wiote the Adi-purana and Vil) a)}uhjuna~Vt]ctija in 
911 The latter is also known as the Pavipa-Bhunita 
In It, l\rinpi's pat ion, a Chalukja punce named An- 
kC'-an, IS identified with Aijuna and made the heio 
Tho«e two woiks -^cem to have given a great impetus to 
c'unposition “ In the pitlu {Tnuf) Kannada of Puhgeie, 
the io\al citN,” sa\s the poet, did he write, naturally 
and witlirnit etlmt thus his and A(h-putdna put 

all foi mor p.Huns under thou feet He completed the one 
in •’U months and lire <ithei in throe months " Pampi 
w,” the ^ou tif i\ Urahm in from the Vengi countiv who 
bed { udn ’(.< .1 d.nnum 


It ! . imp^- iMo m tills pl-i^.e do moje thui bn. f.y 
"U'li* of principal Kannali wntcis who 

fc[ ,, i I <.t\ I th* n vhufwo'l \Mth dal* wluro isu % 

' t' In ih> loth e 'Titur, , \\% Irnc A*’;*''* P‘’'*nri, 

. it^ f .'rrnc, V Is, ol.tiu.s t j b ‘up i "i t * 
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all other poets m coraman<l of both Kannada and Sak 
kada excelling a hundred fold Asaga in the former and 
Kalidiisa m the latter He rcccncd the title Kum 
chQkra%arti from the Rnshlmkuta king Knslina 111(939 
90^) In 978 ^^c haNO ChHnmndar»ja, author of the 
Chdmnndaraya Purdna an excellent specimen of prose 
composition of that period In 993 came Hanna author of 
Apia Purdna (which be \ ns emulous should endure as 
long as Tdt Parana and Parana above mentioned) 

and of Sd/iojia Zl/iimn I ynya also called Gndtl i Mtfd/ia, 
the hero of which is the Chnluk>a prince Satxiisrajn 
He was of the bangle sollers caste and received the 
title /vflcic/iflAracarft from the Chnluk>a king Tnilnpa 
(973 997) At the same time ns the two preceding 
we have Nagavarma I All three have had ns their 
preceptor AptasCna Guru of the Gnnga king Rncharaalla 
This Nagavarma, apparent!) n )oimgor brother of 
Ghnimmdara)a was the author of Chhandovibudhi (the 
first work extant on prosod)) and of hadambari a close 
version of Bunas work m Sunskrit There is reason to 
suppose that bo was not strictl) orthodox ns a Jama 
His brother by the erection of tlio colossal statue of 
Gumata at Sravana Bcigola, and by reputation was one 
of the greatest upholders of the Jama faith To the 
close of the same century ma) be assigned Gajankusa 
Manasiia and Chandrabhatla who though their works 
have not come down to us are honourably mentioned 
as eminent poets by later writers 

In the 11th century have to bo placed Sndharacharja, wntersof the 
who WTOto the Jutaha Ttlaha (1019) the fust work on nthccutur^ 
astrology in the Kannada language during the rule of 
the Chalukja king Ahavamalla (1042 1008) Santmutha 
author of the poem Suhumdra CharUe (10G8) who lived 
during the reign of Bhuvanaikamalla Nagavarmacharva 
who composed the Chandrachiidamam Sataha, and who 
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minister for peace and war of XJdayaditya, the great 
minister of the same king, and Chandiaiaja, author of 
Madana-Tilaka The last two were Brahman authors. 
Chandiaraja wiote his work under the patronage of 
Machaiaja, a suboidmate of king Ahavamalla’s son Jaya- 
simha He seems to have been a versatile scholar and 
appeals to have written on a variety of subjects There 
are not many names in this century, probably owing to 
the check caused by the Chola invasions 

The twelfth century, when Mysore was restored to 
Kannada rule under the Hoysalas, seems to have been 
specially prolific in Kannada works of high excellence. 
Nagachandia or Abhmava-Pampa, author of Bdma- 
chandtachanta-Piiidna, also known as the Pampa- 
Rdmdyana, and of Mallindtha-Pin dna\ Nayasena, author 
of Eharmdmnta (1112) , Bajaditya, author of Vyavahdra- 
Gamta and other mathematical works, Kirtivarma, a 
Chalukya prince, author of Gd-Vaidya, the earliest vete- 
rinary work in the language , Brahmasiva, author of 
Samaya-Pankshe , Karnaparya, author of NenvindtJia- 
Ptirdna, Nagavaimall, the Katakacharya (poet laureate) 
of the Chalukya king Jagadekamalla II and author of 
several important works on the language, namely, Kdvyd- 
valokana, a comprehensive work on poetics, Ka/rndtakd- 
Bhdshd-Bhushana, a grammar in Sanskrit sutras, and 
Vastukosa, a lexicon giving Kannada equivalents of 
Sanskrit words , Jagaddala-Somanatha, author of the 
medical work Kai ndtaka-Kalydnakdraka , Sumano- 
bana, the Katakacharya (poet laureate) of the Hoysala 
king Narasimha I, Vnttavilasa, author of Dharma- 
Parlkshe and Sdstra-Sdra, Kemichandra, author of a 
romance called Llldvati and a Purana called ArdlicL^ 
nemi from its being only half-finished , Su]anottamsa> 
author of a panegyric on Gommata , Aggala, author of 
Gliandi a-'prahhd-Purdna (1189) , Achanna, author of 
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\anihnrfAr(i Vurunnniu\ St pttUtU niul Ihudhiuinni 
^/rtnntrjof ^V”**^'/** ?ir(nnm/ fi/mne — 
were nil Intrm ft« wr-]\ n^lhe |W c*** Kmili 

Anjonf^ ^^rll*'rl^ of o 1 ol iIuk nnv \y* 

iurnlmnr4 thr Ilrnblnin \vyt*% Jluii^Minln nnthor of 
imnu for iv'icc nnd wav 
of tbr thhliil \n Itrif In-n^i Linnlli U Uu(lnlt')nlti, 
MUbnr of Jo<jiw»nl>n f »j«vo v^ro o im«Ur the 

piitom c of < lintijlntinnlj inini»!**r of t')*' II onmIi kin^ 
Ihllfth n KrIOi auUmr of Snryiritlidtmiart n 
\%ork on jxy'lictf an \ nulljor of th»* mniinc hutu 
mtiratt *1 Chuh pnneo nnlljo' of a 

mnll \\ ork on rh< lone nfi< r hun nlv) cmiir^ hero 

AinonR the \»n^nut enters of IhK cenl«r\ arc 
Chennn lnf\Nn, rnlhtKh vi b»1<Unratna Koni’a;,ulj 
K\.5Un)a >%ho hnNcino'lU venUen J dffmnm Hannan 
author of GinjT httti((hti Uci^jhaNankn hi» nej^hew, 
author of //rtMitr/i<i«(fra htieyn ant! other workt in the 
^hatpadi metre Kcrc\a IVtfmara % author of IhJthn 
/htMrinlh< IlagaU luvixe Kuiiinn rnJmann author 
of 9d«rtm/o CharUrf am! PMkurikr S nnnntln author 
of Sym<«tarrt Sum/a ant! other work* who Inn also 
wntt/’n in Ic1ug(i« the women writer* Mnhit(lc\i\nkka 
am! Ka!a%\o a!?rf> tltJ'CtAO mention 

In the thirteenth centun. we fim! a t,rou|) of excellent 
3aina poets, nil clcwel) rchlt4 to out another, pnlroniBCtl 
bj the Ho}Ba1ii kinRS Tonnn author of laiurf/jarn 
Charilr (1200) and Anantandtha Ptirtlnn (1210) who 
rcceiNcd the title Aanc/ia/rqrirrfi from Hallida II, was 
thefonof burnanubnna the i>ocl laureate of Karasimhal , 
hiB BjRiera hufibind MaUikurjuna wrote the anthologs 
Stiht Sudhuriiaia for the recreation of king boinCs 
xara end his bod Kcsiruja was the author of the 
standard Kannada grammar Sabdamam Darpana Other 
Jama poets of this period were Pursva pindita author 
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of Bdrsavanatha-Bumna , Gunavarma II, author of 
Pushpadanta-Puidna , Kamalabhava, author of Sdntis- 
vara-Purdna , Andayya, author of Kahhigata-Kdva, a 
woik of special inteiest fiom its being written in puie 
Kannada without the admixture of Sanskrit words as such, 
though Tadhhavas are largelj’ used , Mahabalakavi, author 
of Nemindtha-Pu) dna (1264) , Kumudendu, authoi of K\l- 
mudendu-Bdmdyana m the Shatpadi metre, Hastimalla, 
author of Adi-Purdna , Rattakavi, author of Batta Matha, 
a work on meteorology and omens , and Sisu-Mayana, 
author of Tiipuradahana and Anjana-Ghaiite, woiks 
written for the first time in the sdngcbtya metre, intended 
to he sung to the accompaniment of some musical 
instrument 

Of other writers of this period may be named Polalva- 
dandanatha, author of Hari-Charitra, who was succes- 
sively the minister of Ballala II and Narasimha II, and 
built the Hariharesvara temple at Harihar (1224) , and 
Chamundara]a, author of Ahlnnava-dasahumdi a-cliai ite, 
a metrical veision of Dandi’s Sanskrit work. The only 
Virasaiva waiter of importance in this century was 
Somaraja, author of XJdhliatakdvya (1222). 

The fourteenth century produced, among others, the 
Jama poets Nagaraja, author of Piinydsiava (1331), 
Bahubali-pandita, author of Dhai mandtJia-2mrd7iailS52) , 
Mangaraja I, author of Khagendiamanidaipana, a work 
on toxicology , Madhura, author of Dharmandtha-pu7 dna, 
who was patronised by Mudda-dandanatha, minister 
of Harihara II, Ayatavarma, author of Eaimadd 
Bdtnaha) andaPcb , and Chandraklrti, authoi of Paramd- 
qaviasdra , the Brahman poets Mangaraja II, author of 
Mangardja N'lglianUi (1398), a metrical lexicon giving 
Kannada meanings of Sanskrit words, Abhinava- Chandra, 
author of the veterinary work Asva-Vaidya , and Kavi- 
Malla, author of Manviaiha Vijaya , and the Virasaiva 
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poets Bhima KftM author of Jiawua purdna ^1309) and 
Padmunka author of Padmaruja puritna 

Prom the fifteenth centurj the authors become too 
numerous to allou of more than a few of the principal ones 
hemp named Among the Jama poets who arc rarely 
met with from this centurj onwards roaj be mentioned 
as belonging to this lime Bhaskara anlhorof J*iand/iara 
Charlie {1421) Knl\anakirti author of /imre//a«c?rdWy« 
datja (1439) Vijajonna, author of DtadiUiuiuprckshe 
(1418) Bommarasa of Tcnkanumbi, author of Sanalhti 
inara Charite and SridharadCxa author of the medical 
work VaicZyilwirita Among the BnJiinans were Kurnara 
Vjasa author of harnnia Bhurala Lumura Valmikt 
author ToratZ lidmuyana Paranjjoli jati author of 
*4«wWiata TdxOara ^Iudha\a author of VCidhaidian 
hdra, a translation of Dandi 8 hGcyddarsa and Isvara 
kavi also known ns Buna kaM author of Jiavtjihva 
Sandhana, a work on prosody 

Among the Virasau a poets ina\ bo named Deparuja, 
author of a collection of romances called Sohagina Sone 
Chuinarasa author of PrahhuUnga Ltle Lakkanna 
dandCsa, author of Sivatatia Chtnidmavi Guru Basava, 
author of Sivayogdnga Bhilshatia and other works , 
Chandrakavi author of Vxrupuhshasthana Bommarasa, 
author of Saundara purdna Kallarasa author of Jana 
idsya also called JJadana Tilaha Kilakanthacharja 
author of Krudhya Qhantra Chatunnukba Bommarasa, 
author o[ liZvana stddhZsvara puriina t Smgiraja author 
of Jlfafa6asauar«;« Charitra Nijaguna Sivayogi author 
ol Anubhata Sdm and other works, and Suranga kavi 
author of Trishashti Purdtanara Chantre, giving an 
account of the sixty three devotees of Siva 

The sixteenth century saw a prolific production of 
works of the Virasaivas, though authors of other sects 
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were not idle Among the Vhasaivas were Malianarya of 
Gubbi, author of Bhavaclnntdratna (1613) and Fmo.- 
smvdmrita-purdna (1530) , Viruparaja, author of Trihhii- 
vana-Tilaha (1519) , Nanjunda, author of Kuindrardma- 
Ohai%te, Cheramanka, author of Gherama-Kdvya (1526);; 
Lmga-mantri, author of the lexicon Eahhgaia-Kazpidi; 
Yiiabhadraia]a, author of Vuabhadra-Vijaya and other 
works , Chennabasavanka, author of Mahd-DevivakJfana- 
Purdna, Basavanka, author of Udbhatadeva-Ohante; 
Nanjunda of Kikkeii, author oi Bha^ravesva9a-KdV1/ar 
Sadasiva-yogi, author of Rdmandtha-Vildsa (1554) ^ 
Virakta-Tontadaiya, author of Siddhesvai a-Pm ana, the 
lexicon Kaiiidtaka-Sabdamajjjari and other works; 
Santesa, author of Tontada-Siddhesvara-Purdna (1561) ; 
Virupaksha-pandita, author of Chenna Basava-Purdna 
(1584) , Gurusiddha, author of Maldsya-Purdna , Siddha- 
linga-Sivayogi, author of Bhairavesvaia-Purdna, also 
called Rdjendia Vijayapnrdna. 

Among the Jamas were Mangarasa III, author otJaya- 
nripa-Kdoi/a and other works, Abhinava-Vadividya- 
nanda, author of the anthology KdvyaSdra ; Salva^ 
author of Bhdrata, Rasai atndhara and other works, 
Doddaiya, author of Ghandi apj abha-Ghaiite , Ratnakara- 
varni, author of Bharafesvai a-Gha) ite, Tiiloka-sataka 
(1557) and other works , Bahubali, author of Nagakumdi a- 
Katlie, Devottama, author of the lexicon Ndndrtha-^ 
Ratnakara , Santarasa, author of Yoga-Ratndkara , and 
among the Brahmans, Timmanna-kavi, author of the 
latter portion of the Bhdrata , Ghatu Vithalanatha or 
Sadananda-yogi, author of Bhdgavata and portions of the 
Bhdrata) Purandara-dasa, author of numerous songs in' 
praise of Vishnu ; Tirumala-bhatta, author of Siva Gita). 
Timma, author of Navarasdlankdra , Somanatha-kavi,> 
author of Akrii) a-Gharite ; and among others Bamendra, 
author of Soxtndai ua-KatJidratna, a metrical version in 
the Trijpadi j metre of the Battisaputtali-Kathe and' 
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Knnnku {ln«i nuUiorof \tuhniiataraftgini and other vsorkn 
ns wcW as Bonga 

In the Fcvenlecnlh ccnlnr\ the litcrar\ output of the 
Bruhnnus greater than that cf the wntcra of other 
religious (Icnominatjon's A rrinnrKnhlt development of 
Ivonnada literature also took place m the latter part of 
the centurv during the rule of Chikkndt vnruja Wodejar 
(1G72 1701) one of the most diMinguishtd kings of 
Mjaore who was not onU a great patron of lilcrarj 
merit but also an author himself Iwo of Ins nnmaters 
Tirumalurvft and Chikkupndh>a\a have not onlv written 
works of great excellence hut have also encouraged othere 
to write good works Among Tirumal »r\a h works nmj 
bo mentioned Apratimanra Chantn a rhetorical work 
in prai c of the king ClnlJ adetaraja I ijaija a clmmpii 
work describing the king fi conquests and ChiJI'idcrn 
raja Vamaralt a prose work giving an account of the 
kings ancestors Chikknpidlivava ma) be said to bo the 
most voluminous writer m Kannada his v orks being 
more than tliirtv in number Among the more important 
ones are ;mra«a (1G91) hamaUichala Vahutmya 

(1080) }Ia%txgiri Mahalmxja (1G79) Jiuhmungada Cha 
rife (1G81) and Salmi abrahma Vuhjdmlana and a 
number of works bearing on Visishtadvadita philosophy 
Singararja Orotlicr of Tirumalarja wrote a work on 
drama called MUramndagoiinda Among other poets 
that were patronised b) the king or hm ministers were 
Timraa kavi, author of 1 ddotaoiri Vahaivuja (1077) and 
othervvorks Mallikurjuna author of Snrau^/a il/a/idfmya. 
(1678) Mallarasa author of Damoaidra Chante and the 
poetess Snngurammn who wrote Padvnm Kahjdna 
There was likewise ai the court a non Brihman poetess 
Honnamma who composed Hadihadcya Dharma or the 
duties of a faithful w ife Among the remaining Brahman 
poets of this century were Ilamachandra, author 
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, Tiiumalevaidya, authoi of Uttara-Bdmd- 
yana; Govinda, author of , Venka-kavi, 

author of Venkatesva) a- Pi abaiidha , N.lgarasa, author of 
Bhagavadgite , Timmarasa, authoi of Eshct) a-Ganita or 
geometry, and Lakshmisa, QMiihov ol Jatnmii Bhdrata, 
which IS piobably the most popular poem m the 
language 

Among the Jamas weie Bhattakalanka, authoi of Kar- 
7idtaha-Sabdd7iusdsana (1604), an exhaustive grammar of 
the language in Sanskiit siltras with extensive Sanskrit 
commentaiies, Panchabana, authoi of Bhiijabali-Chajite; 
Padmana-pandita, authoi of Iiayasd)a Sanmchclioya 
(1627;; Chidananda, author of Miimvamsdbhyudaya , 
and Chandiasekhaia, authoi of Rdmachandra-Ghanta. 
The "Vliasaiva poets of note of the century were Harls- 
vara, author of Frabhudeva-Piudiia; Siddhananjesa, 
author oi Rdghavdnka-Gharit} a and Ginurdja-GJiarUra] 
Pemim-setti or Piasabbushana, author of Gurubhakidn- 
ddra-Ghai iti e , Mummadi-Tamma, author of Sankara- 
Samhite, Paivatesvaia, authoi of Ghahudchdrya-Purdna 
(1698) , and Shadakshaiadeva, author of Baja Sekhara- 
Vildsa (1655), a poem which appears to divide with the 
Jaimini-Bhdrata the honour of being the most popular 
work m Kannada, Vrishabhendra-Vijaya (1677) and 
Sabai af,ankdi a-Vildsa Sarvajna, autW of the popular 
Tripadi verses going by his name, may also be assigned 
to this century 

Writers of the The eighteenth century witnessed the rise of a 

isthoeutury popular kind of literature called raA:s7ia-C?anas, though 
there is evidence to show that one or two of them were 
written in the latter part of the previous century. 
These are opera pieces or rude forms of dramatic repre- 
sentation suited to rustic audiences. As a rule, they are 
characterised neither by dramatic skill nor by literary 
merit The works are generally based on some incident 
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or olbcr of that incTlmustiblo store houso of old stones 
the VurCina^ and arc gcncrallj acted in villages to the 
iraiDcnsc joj of the masses thej arc too rude to be 
appreciated bj educated men It is not to bo understood 
that there ere no other 1 mdt» of literature during this 
period, though the number of Jama and Virasuna authors 
of an> merit ivas \erj small Among the Bnhinan 
writers wore LakshmakaM author of Bhatata and 
liu} vmngaila Chante Vtnkalcsa, author of the Champn 
work Ualasya Mahnimya Ivonajja authorof Am/mer- 
junasntigara Timmamutja author of a Admnf/a«a called 
Bdmahhyudatja Kalhd hmuntanifinjart ChidanandaNa 
dhuta author of Jndnamndhu Bala\aid)ada Chclu\a 
author of Kannada Ltldcati and Itatna Snstra a treatise 
on precious stones and the poetess Helavnnakatte 
Gm>amma who wrote Chandrahd^ana Ka^/ie and other 
works 

Aroono the Virasaivas raa> be mentioned Sankara 
kavi author of Chorabasava Charitre (1703) and 
Nuronda author of Sonndara Idvya among the Jamas 
Pajanna author of yl/iimsac/mri/rc Padmaraja author 
of Pujyapada Chante (1702) Padmanabha author of 
liamachandra Chantre (1750) , and Surala author of 
Padmdvatt Chantre (1701) and among others, Kalale 
Nanjaraja author of Kakudgtrt Mahatmya and other 
works Jajbudra author of Karnataka Kuvala yananda 
and the poetess Chtluvambi queen of the Mjsoro king^ 

Krishnaraja Wodejar I who composed Vardnandi 
Kahjdna and other works The century was also 
remarkable for the number of popular devotional songs 
known as Bdsara Padagalu composed by dc\olces of 
Vishnu especially of the Madhva sect 

In the nineteenth century a great impetus was given wntersofthe 
to the advancement of Kannada literature during the century 
rule of the Mysore king Krisbnaraja "Wodeyar III who 
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^vas a munificent patron of all kinds of liteiar^ merit and 
afforded special encouiagemcnt to the pioduction of 
Kannada versions of all the more important Sanskrit 
works He was himself a voluminous writer, about 
forty Kannada works being attributed to him, of which 
may be mentioned a poetical romance named Saugan- 
dhiKcigmyinaya. Under his patronage, the number of 
Yalshaqdnas increased and gamed in popularity. Aliya 
Lingaraja has written nearly ihirt}' yalsliaqdnas, besides 
few poems, such as P) bhdvati~Pai inaya, wdiich are 
of considerable literary merit. The Jama author Deva- 
chandra wrote Rdjdvah-Kaihe (1838), a cjclopaidia of 
Jama traditional history and chronology, at the instance 
of Devirammanni, a lady of the INIysore royal family. 
Chandrasagaravarni, author of Kadamha-Purdiia and 
other works, was a voluminous Jama writer. The last 
quarter of the century may be said to have witnessed a 
revival of Kannada learning Under the late Chama- 
rajendra Wodeyar of Mj^sore, encouragement w'as given to 
the production of dramatic works of a high order, which 
were put on the stage A good deal of success rewarded 
some of the companies that enacted these dramas. The 
principal poet at the court was the late Basavappa Sastri, 
who produced excellent Kannada adaptations of Kalidasa’s 
Sdktmtald and other Sanskrit dramas Others followed 
m the same path and a number of Shakespeare’s plays 
have also been made the foundation of Kannada dramas 
with Hindu names Scholars have begun to enrich 
Kannada literature by writing original works, translations 
or adaptations In 1889, a school called the Kai ndtaka- 
Phdshojjlvini was started for imparting a high standard 
of education m Kannada It was subsequent!}^ converted 
into a Government Normal School and has now become 
the Training College Some important works have been 
edited in the BtbhotJiPca Cainatica under the auspices of 
the Mysore Government, and others by private scholars, 
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ctpccialh in the pcncs called Aorya Vniyari or Aarya 
Kahimdht ^^hlch, it m to l>e deplored has ceiled to 
exist nnd some inotUrn \\orks m the series entitled 
Gronthn Male InlOK) an Association named the Kan 
mda buhitva Panshad or Kanmdi Acidemv including 
tcprc«cnlativrs from nil parts of the Kannada cotintcv 
'nas formesl the main ohjccls lioiiig the fitiid> of past 
litcraturo, the cncouragcmenl of present Nsntersof merit 
and the cnltivalion nnd iinproMinenl of Iho linguai^c b) 
the unification of dinlccta the fixing of scientific Icrmino 
logs the formation of n entntuon lilcmrj Bt\Ic and other 
means It is Ratisfaclorj to note tint n learned class 
x\ith knowledge and appreciation of the language n thus 
rising but as regards the groat mans of the population* 
the works that issue from llic presses nnd find most sale 
next to fichool books and yahhagiina plajs arc re publi 
cations of former works scclarmn religious books works 
on astrologN, omens and horoscop), established collections 
of tales and such like 

An Oriental Libmrj has l>ccn estabhshrd at Mjforo orieni l 
from which unedited or unsatisfnctoril) edited Sanskrit 
and Kannada works arc being ncwl) published nnd m 
which has been deposited a largo collection of rare Kan 
nada works in manuscript most of them copied under 
the direction of the heads of the Archirological Depart 
went during wan> jears past 

A few words mnj be added on what has been done for coniriimUons 
Kannada literature bj 1 uropcans The first undertaking tyruropems. 
XNas ihoPngludi Carnatica Dictionary of the Rc\ "SV 
Reeve completed in 1817 and published in 1821 with 
a dedication to bit Thomas Munro Governor of Madras 
Meanwhile a Kannada grammar bj the Rev AV Carej 
a Scrampur Missionary, appeared in 1817 nnd in 
1820 Mr Me Kerrcll, Judge of Cnnara and Carnataka 
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Tianslator to Goveinment, published his Gainatdkd 
G)ammar, commenced m 1809, m the preparation of 
which he consulted the Sabdamam-Eaipana His woik 
was dedicated to George IV In 1832 appeared Eeeve’s 
Garnatica-Eiiglish Dictionaiy, commenced m 1817, a 
valuable woik, for long the only one of its kind,' though 
not up to the scholarship of the present day. It was 
reprinted at Bangalore, m portable form, in 1858, edited 
by Rev D. Sanderson of the Wesleyan Mission But 
the work having long been out of print, the compilation 
of a new one was undertaken by Rev. F Kittel of the 
Basel Mission, aided by the India Office and the Mysore 
Government The result has been the Kannada-English 
Dictionarij, published at Mangalore m 1894, a bulky 
volume of 1,752 pages. It is a work of great labour and 
may now be considered the standard dictionary of the 
language. His Historical Kannada Grammar and' 
editions of Ghhandombudhi and Sahdamanidarpana have'' 
likewise to be mentioned as also the useful anthologies,^ 
grammars, etc , by Revs Moeghng, Weigle, Wurth and 
others. 

Before 1850, the publication had been commenced, 
under the superintendence of the Revs. Dr. Moeghng 
and Weigle of the Basel Mission at Mangalore and at 
the expense of Mr Casamaijor, a former Resident of 
Mysore, of a series of works to form a Bibliotheca 
Cainatica. The following appeared — Basavapiu ana, 
Chenna-Basava-Puidna, Jannini-BJidrata, Rdmdijana 
(2 Kdndas), Rdvana-Digvijaya, Ddsarapada and 
Bdjcmhandme, a Coorg history A grammar called 
Hosaganiiada-Nudi-Gannadi, compiled by Krishnaina- 
churya, College Mnnshi, was also published m 1838\ at 
Madras 

For the introduction of printing, Kannada is mde'btcB 
to the missionaries at Bellary who translated the Holy' 
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Scnplurc*? as aUo for the iinpwcmcnlof its l>i>ORmph> 
b\ the preparation of frc'-U of briuliful Upc for 

the pnnlrn}, of Ruccts^ivc rdttiona of the Bible The 
first complete imnKhtion of the Bible wan fimshcd m 
1827 after sixteen jcirn had Wen spent on Ibo work A 
Similar jicriCKl from 1813 to 18'in, \\ac; Biib'icqucntlj 
dc\o’cil to rcMPing the transhlion Ihc ncN\ translation 
Inch had Wen in propress mtermittcntl>, for the past 
lhirt> M-irs ^\as completed nl the close of 1923 A 
tcntati\c edition 1ms Wtn ifsned m different parts as thej 
haao been completed Wginningwith IbeNiw IcRtaincnt, 
and the last of these, tlie Minor Prophets is now 
reported to bo in the Presr llie final completed edition 
IB not likcU to W read} for Fc\cn! months to come as 
certain questions and cnticisma arc still said to bo 
unaer consideration The aloda of the lanpoago cspcci 
alU with a mow to thm undertaking directed attention to 
such of the indigcnouH htcnluro aa was accessible , and 
the effort to produce so YoUmnnous a work m portable 
form was the means nf cfftcling the improNomcnt 
referred to nbosc 

The wants of EchoolB and umxcrsitics haao been the 
principal motucs for the publication of a \arict) of use 
ful works some of the educational liooks in rather largo 
numbers But besides the publications in connection 
With the Bibliotheca Carnatica n number of aaluablo 
original litcrar} works ha\c been published Though 
tuanj modern works ha\o appeared, they can never have 
that hold on the national ramd or tend bo much to the 
revival of Kannada learning as n careful studj of the 
ancient spontaneously produced original works of the 
country which have recently been brought to light It 
may also W added that the collections of the numerous 
lUBcriptions throughout the country arc invaluable as 
adjuncts to the study of the language Though their 
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primary importance is for historical purposes, they 
afford perfect models of the composition of the various 
periods to which they belong Many aie elaborate 
compositions by scholars of repute and we have in them 
not only specimens of the written characteis of the time 
but the exact spelling and arrangement, free from the 
errors, conscious or unconscious, that always cieep into 
manuscripts copied from hand to hand, howevei carefully 
made 

Many additions aie being made to the stock of works 
in the language by modern writers on a variety of 
subjects The language is undergoing rapid changes 
and IS thus exposed to dangers which need to be held in 
check It IS evident that the bulk of the literature will 
henceforth be in prose instead of in verse, and that a 
vocabulary and style, intelligible to readers of ordinary 
education will more and more have to take the place of 
archaic words and forms. It behoves writers to see that 
in giving expression to thoughts of a new age, they do 
no violence to the genius of the language The State of 
Mysore realises that it has a special mission to discharge 
in relation to the learned woild of Orientalists in general) 
and to Karnataka and South India in particular, in 
vindicating the claims and promoting a healthy revival 
of the culture of its pithy and expressive language 

This survey of Kannada literature, though necessarily 
brief, is enough to bung to view its vast extent and 
range which compare favouiably with those of any other 
vernacular in the south There are m it not only poems, 
works on poetics, prosody and grammar, and lexicons, but 
also a respectable number of works on medicine, veteri- 
nary science, astronomy, mathematics, astrology and 
oL ler sciences and aits. It will also be seen that the 
literature of Kannada is of far greater antiquity than that 
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of anN other Intfnn \crnacu!ar oxccptinj,' pcrinp’i timt of 
Tamil 

lY Tiiinii LiTin\Tinr 

Btsulcs U cUigu nntl IvannaiK haMng a common alpha 
bet Ihcpc ttto langingCR have had a long and continuous 
inU rcoursc with rich other Ihcv have been coexist 
ing in pmclicallv the fame areas thev l>cing Rcparatcd 
b> no geographical barrier Thoir Icrrtlones have been 
subject to a common or allied fovercignlv Iho influence 
of ictugu on Kannada IS to be seen m Hie modiflcntion 
il lias effected in Kannada inflections Kannada vvus 
cherished in the Iclugu countrj of Vcngi (modem 
Rajaniundrv) from whore Iclugu jiootR inigratcil to 
the Kannada countrj where tliev received patronage 
Thus Pulkunl^i Sjiinanutha was a Iclugn poet of G« da 
a*an District who migrated into the Kannada countrj 
nisTclugu /Miaro Purann was used b> Bhima Kavi in 
the preparation of hi« Kannada Basaut Purtlnn which 
was composed m UGH A D The earliest Icliigu htcrorj 
works dale from the 12th cenlur> A D lihlma Kavis 
Aacijamlsrat/a/au la a work modelled on Nnpatungas 
Kannada work Annr<T;am«r{?a, which belongs to the 
ninth centurv A I) Ihc work is dedicated toonoItCcIm 
a Vaisva (or Kumati) b) caste who is described as an 
ornament of the Sruvnkas (Jams) a disciple of Vndmdra 
Chudumam apparent!) a Jam guru and a friend of the 
Jam faith He was cvidcnth a patron of learning and 
like manj others of lim t)po aspired to authorship 
Bhuna Kavi it is believed lived towards the close of the 
11th century A D m the reign of King Anantavarma 
Chuda to whom he refers m certain verses attributed to 
hira 1 his Bhima Kavi is diflorcnt from the other Bhima 
Knvi referred to above as the author of the Kannada 
Bavaia Purana, who describes himself as a proficient m 
two languages Telugu w orks become more numerous in 
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the State- from the time of the Vijayanagar Kings, who 
patronised both Telngn and Kannada, besides Sanskrit 
ThusKrishna-iaya,the Vijayanagar King, was not only the 
patron of the Telngu poet Allasam Peddana, the author of 
Manuchatitra but also of Chatu Vittalanatha, the Kannada 
poet who reproduced the Bhagavata Pwdna and certain 
portions of the Mahdbhdrata in Kannada. Kiishna- 
raya’s successors Achyuta Raya and others continued 
the patronage to both languages Several of the poets 
of this and subsequent periods were proficient m both 
Telngu and Kannada Thus Mummadi Tamma, one of- 
the Sugatur Chiefs, who wrote a Kannada version of the 
Sanskiit Sankai amjaya, was also an author m Telugu 
and Sanskrit He lived in the 17th century To the 
same period must be assigned a poem on Chikka Deva 
Raya’s conquests by an unknown poet A Telugu com- 
mentary on Jaya Deva’s Oita Govinda has also been 
traced Bdindyana, a Telugu Oliampu work by Sayya- 
larya, son of Appalarya, who was the younger brother of 
Narasimha, the vanquisher of Sakalyamalla, is also known. 
A Telugu commentary on Sakalabhdi ata Sangi aha is 
also forthcoming Pt aklrana-Ganita, a work on arith- 
metic by Peddana, son of Eluganti Dondayamatya, Telugu 
songs on the King Chikka Deva Raja Wodeyar, and a 
version of the Bdmdyana by Buddha Raja who says he 
wrote it in the name of his father Vittalaraja, may also 
be noted To these may be added, Chandra Kavi, of 
Kuudalagurki, near Kolar, who wrote under the patron- 
age of Krishnaraja Wodeyar III, a work on Telugu 
prosody called Si I Krishna Bhupdllyaniu, which was pub- 
lished m 1924 at the command of His Highness the present 
Maharaja It is dedicated to Krishnaraja Wodeyar HI’ 
and IS written m a chaste and dignified style 

A large number of Telugu inscriptions have been 
found m the State, especially in the Kolar District ^ 
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Thc\ nrc in llio ToIiiru iinginj^o but in tlie Knnnnda 
wnpl lhc\ dale from nUrr Ibc 15th ccntur\ AD 
mid relate to gnnls connected %\ilh the Vijajanagar 
Kings 

V lAyti rimnvTLiit 

laroil literature hVc Kannada owe® much to Jam 
authors The carhc».t known Tmn |iocta inlmnii l>cIong 
lothc7thor8lhcenlurs A 1) lhcclo«ereh|,ious connee 
tion that hna existed l>cl\\ern the Jama of the Kannada 
and Tamil countries— tUe\ arc Iwth Digamhatas — 
has cnahk*d them to keep touch with each other Thus 
one of the disciples of i*u)>Apnda (Glh or 7l!i centurj 
VD) a certain Vajmnandi h> name is Mid to haac 
emigrated to the Tamil counlrx and founded a Tamil 
Santjha at Madura He was probably earlier than the 
A7ifrtd»i/5r and Ixural which jw sihU l>clong to about 
the 8th cenlur) A 1) We have in Kannada a great 
work called C/iiiJamant b) one Kn Vardhadtia also 
called Tutnbaluriich»r\a from lua birth place lumbalur^ 
identified with Doinhalur near inn<lcrn Bangalore or 
more lilelj with Tunihah n \i!lago near Icdaloro m 
T Narasipur Taluk Ho has been assigned to the 7th 
ccntur> AD This C5ud«mani and another avork 
called C/anb7maiii nrc iinphcdl) mentioned m certain 
inscriptions as Ivannada ayorks Both of these ha\c not 
so far been recovered m Kannada though there is an 
ancient work of the name of C/ii>if«maiu m Tamil 
which ifl ndmittcdlj a Jam production Whether this 
owes anything to the Kannada y\ork of the saino name 
has still to bo determined 

The Cholas were in occupation of part of Mysore for 
over a century from 1001 A D to lllG A D (see chapter 
\I below) Their inscriptions arc found in the South 
and East of Mysore in the wake of their conquests 
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Tamil inscriptions are numeious in the picsent Kolar 
District, and to a smallei extent in the Bangaloie, 
Mysoie and Tumkur Distiicts The Giantha inscrip- 
tions found m the State also relate to the Chulas The first 
definite clue foi the dates of their rule was found fiom 
some of then msciiptions found in this State After 
then ‘fall in Mysore, at the hands of the Hoysalas, we 
have a large numhei of msciiptions in Tamil, of the 
13th centuiy, relating to then successois in Mysoie. 
They, however, lelate to an extremely limited area. 
With the establishment of the Vijayanagai kingdom in 
1336, and the rapid absorption of all Southern India 
under then lule, not only do they disappear as a ruling 
dynasty hut their language, Tamil, was itself displaced by 
Kannada m the inscriptions dating from about that date 
in the very territories m which they so long held sway. 

It is not a little remarkable that though the Cholas 
■were a dominant dynasty in the State for nearly a centuiy 
and lingered on in it for another two centuries, their 
language did not strike root in it It was apparently a case 
of the conqueror being conquered in turn, for we find even 
Tamil inscriptions in the Kannada script, which testifies to 
the unequal fight it had to maintain against Kannada, the 
language of the people and the country. The flight of 
Ramanujacharya into Mysore and his conver.^non of the 
ruling Jam King Bitti Deva to the Sri Vaishnava faith 
in the 12th century did not lead to the spread of the Tamil 
language in the laud Almost the only poet who can be 
described as a Tamil one was Udayaditya, a local Chola 
feudatory, who probably lived about the middle of the 12th 
century He, however, wrote m Kannada, and one of his 
works TJdayadityalanTcaid has come down to us. 

Three centuries later, there was a renewal of Sri 
Vaishnava activity, which culminated m the conversion 
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of the then roignmg Mysore King to that faith The 
effect of this ^\ as seen not in the actual culti\ation of 
Tamil but in the impetus it ga\o to tho tmnslation of 
the most ^lopular and essential Tnniil religious ^^o^k8 
into Kannada for the use of Kannada \aisliimaB 
Chikupidh>a\a one of the iiimisicrb of ChiKkaDi\a lUja 
(17th centurv) uas at the head of this movement for the 
popularising of lamil writings \mong Ins translations 
arc Du’i/a sdri c/mri<rr a histor> of the twelve /T/idr? 
the Arthapmichal a, or fine truths of Pillai Lokucharva 
a great Tcngalai nuthoritj who lived during the 13th 
centurv and a coimnontarj on the mo hi of 

Naramalvnr (ride \olumc I, Chapter VllI Itchgion) 

VI PrnStAN AM) niM)UST\M IjlTFRATOni 

Persian and Hindustani have had considerable vogue 
m the btatc Hindustuni, tho principal dialect of 
Western Hindi is tho language of the Muhammadans of 
the Stale Originally introduced by the Pcrsianiscd 
lieutenants of tho Moghul rmpirc about tho beginning 
of the 17th century AD it has thrived hero fairly 
well It IS locallv called Urdu a name derived from 
tho Urdu c mudlla or roval military bazaar outside 
Delhi Palace where it took Us origin It is more 
generally Known as Dakhni short for Dakbani 
Hindustani and is as elsewhere written in a modihed 
form of tho Persian character Mainly for this reason, 
tho language is popularly known as * Pnrsi vor Persian) 
which however is not strictly correct It differs, as 
Grierson remarks somewhat from the modern standard 
of Delhi and Lucknow, and retains several aichaic 
features which have disappeared m tho north Urdu is 
employed for writing both prose and poetry Urdu 
literature as such has had Us origin m the Deccan 
During the period of Haidar and Tipu Urdu was largely 
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cultivated in the State, by both Hindus and Muhammad- 
ans During the last years of Tipu, however, Urdu was 
displaced by Peisian which was made the Court language. 
Even aftei Tipu’s death, Persian continued to command 
influence m the State. Inscriptions on public buildings 
continued to be set up as much in that language as m 
Kannada Sir Mark Cuhbon, Chief Commissioner of 
Mysore, and his successors had Persian MunsJns under 
them There is still at the Mysore Palace, a Persian 
Munshi to attend to occasional correspondence m that 
language. Tipu’s own correspondence was m Persian, 
a language which he spoke “ with fluency ” His 
Sultan-u-Towa-itk Q\. “King of Histones” and “Letters” 
(translated by Colonel William Kirkpatrick) show him 
to have been at least a person well educated in Persian, 
though he never attained either elegance or accuracy 
of style m it His “ King of Histones ” will be found 
described by Colonel Wilks in the preface to his 
well-known work Hisiotij of Mysooi The substance 
of it was dictated by Tipu Sultan himself and the work 
was composed by Zein-ul-ah-din-Sliustree, brother of 
Mir Alum, the then famous Minister of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad Wilks says that “ the style of the work is 
an example of the false taste introduced into modern 
works m the Persian language , but it is the style 
of a person well skilled in that sort of composition, 
and accomplished in the literature of Persia ” A copy of 
this work was, states Colonel Wilks, in the house of 
Zem-ul-ab-dm, bound m a splendid cover with a lock and 
key to secure it Among the 18th century anna lists 
of Mysore was the well-known Mir Hussain Ah Kirmani, 
whose history of Hydei Shah was translated by Colonel 
W Miles and published with dedication to H M. the 
Queen-Empress Victoria, for the Oriental Translation 
Fund Kirmani was deeply read and wrote in a style 
full of flowery eloquence. His work is a great favourite 
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even noNs in tbo original, the latest Bombay edition 
haMng been issncdm 1890 The English translation, 
referred to above, has been rrccntlj reprinted in India at 
the Panini Press Allahabad KlrmaniB other works 
include a Iltsionj of Sacanur and the Tu kirui ul Biiad 
tcnl Akham which relate to militarv and other transac 
tions during the tunes of Haidar and Tipu Sultan 
Kirmani was, besides the author of the elegantly 
composed epitaph on Tipu s tomb at Senngapatam 
Kirmuni was onginall> the Alir Munshi and Waqinavis 
of Haidar and then of Tipu Ho made notes of the 
daily transactions of his Sovereigns On the death of 
Tipu, ho turned his notes (called liS Nam cha) to useful 
purpose and made them the basis of his biographies of 
Haidar and Tipu Prince Gholam Muhammad, second 
son of Tipu, was the author of Kar Nama 1 Hydary 
(1848), a Persian life of Haidar based on the extant 
Indian and European biographies its style is rather 
difficult Iilaulvt Muhammad Habib Ullab Secretary 
to Tipu Sultan until his death, and subsequently (1801 
1807) chief hdn for the whole Stale and later Na im of 
the Senngapatam Gumia-, was the author of a work on 
Muhammadan Law in Persian dealing with tbo subject 
of the division of property It is an excellent little 
treatise, the raanusenpt being m the handwriting of the 
author, m the style of caligraphy knowm as KhaUt 
Zulphv (round characters) Among recent writers may 
be mentioned a few Munshi Gulam Hussam Munajjam 
was one of Tipu s Court poets and later ho was patronized 
by Krishnaraja Wodejar HI He was a versatile and a 
prolific writer His works on Astrology Persian 
Grammar and Medicine are still popular He was well 
known as a phjsician and famous as a letter writer 
His works, it would appear have earned for him a 
wide reputation m the Moslem capitals of the world, 
including Constantinople His fame seems to rest 
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as much on his liteiary style, which is highly 
admiied, as on his knowledge of medicine. Born at 
Sermgapatam, he died at an advanced age at Mysore 
where his house at Mandi Mohalla is still pointed out. 
A student of Ghulam Hussain Muna]]am was the well- 
known Dewan Saiyid Amir Ahmed of Hassan He was 
the author of several works m Persian bearing on 
Geometry and Astronomy. He was a man of versatile 
talents and is known to have constructed numerous 
astronomical and other instruments which attracted 
much attention at one time He died about 1874, aged 
about 70 years, at Hassan Mir Hyat Saheb of Mysore 
was a prolific writer on religious topics, both m Persian 
and Urdu. Muhammad Abdul Khalam Saheb, Amir 
Nazim of the Gumbaz at Sermgapatam, was a ripe 
Persian scholar and was the author of the five verses on 
the Gumbaz doors Muhammad Hussain Ah Sultan 
Nassim of Mysore, a grandson of the well-known Benki 
Nawab, is remembered by his numerous Gazls in Urdu, 
Many of these have been printed and enjoy a fair amount 
of popularity. Muhammad Khasim Saheb Gum, Pro- 
prietor of Khasim-ul-Akbar, is also known as a writer of 
Gazls m Persian and Urdu Maulvi Muhammad Hanif 
of Bangalore is the author of Mansure Muhammad, a. 
polemical tract in Urdu dealing with Christian Mission- 
ary criticism of the Muhammadan religion Abdul Hai 
Saheb is the author of the Kutha-hil-Hamfia, in Urdu, 
which IS highly popular 

Among writers on Sufism, Sha-Kamaluddm-Khadri is 
well-known among the Muhammadans of the South His 
Divan IS a suggestive study of Sufism containing many 
original ideas So popular is this work, that verses from 
it are known to be recited at public gatherings and 
fiighly appreciated by them. Maulvi Syed-Shahbudin- 
Khadri was an eminent Arabic, Persian and Urdn scholar. 
He was one of the pioneers who attempted to raise 
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Dakhni Hindu lam to a higher Btandard He induced 
Government to open Arabic claBses in thoTnining College 
His Highness GoNOrnment, in appreciation of his erudite 
learning and serMces, conferred on him the title of 
" Shirajul ulma 

Persian caligraph) (fine penmanship) ^vas greatly 
encouraged at one time m the State It \\ns a branch 
of fine art and as is v\clt ktio\\n >\as cultivated by 
successive Moghul Emperors The stjle most practised 
IS the famous I^usUiLtq hand, so much favoured b> 
Akbar Everj character m this stjle is a curve the 
same curve being alwajs similar in size and form In 
Mjsore, Haji Khalandar Khan Sahcb,i7(i^im of Channa 
patna Gholam Jcclani Sabcb of Mjsorc Asut Khan 
Saheb of Mysore, Kanra ud dm at one time Naztm of 
Senngapatam and Sujjad Saheb of Mysore excelled m 
this class of writing All of them belonged to the 19th 
century Of these, Kanra ud dins writing appears to 
have travelled as far as Turkey, where it is said to be 
even now highly priced The hhatlt ^u?p/u (rounded 
style) 18 also known in this State 
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MYSORE IN MODERN LITERATURE. 

Though Mysore is among the most beautiful Indian 
States and Bangalore the Queen of Indian cities, the 
immortality acquired by modern literary associations of 
places m Mysore has an interest which is not unworthy of 
being noted here Numeroos liteiarj associations have 
been forged within recent centuries with Indian places. 
Our knowledge of Bombay should be regarded incomplete 
if we did not know of Rudyard Kipling having been bom m 
it, and of Calcutta equally imperfect if we did not remem- 
ber it as Thackeray’s birthplace. The habit of reading 
may induce us sometimes to look at or admire nothing 
without calling to mind some literary description of it. 
It IS not merely that, enjoying the bracing climate of the 
Nilgiris, we may involuntarily utter Tennyson’s reference 
to “ the half-English Nilgherry air,” but that we are 
generallv lifted up by literary associations into a rich 
imaginative vision of things before us for the lack of which 
we but grope blindly Who can visit the beautiful spots 
of Italy without remembering the associated lines in 
Byron’s GJnlde Hai old's Pilgrimage‘s 

The Mysore State attracted the attention of English 
writers, principally by the rise of Haidar Ah Haidar 
All struck terror in the minds of all and his name created 
a sensation m England 

I no more trouble my head about who’s m or who’s out 
than I do about Hydei Ally or Ally Oawn, than about Ally 
Croaker ” 

The political relations of the British settlement at Fort 
St George with the court of Haidar Ah were of the most 
momentous character at the time, and the embassy of 

464 
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Schwartz, George GraN and others (1780) brought back 
romantic accounts of Haidar r rule 
When m 1799, on the death of Tipu, the English took 
possession of Mysore Dr Francis Buchanan was deputed 
to report on the dominions of the Maharaja of Mysore Ho 
proceeded from hladras travelling through Conjcc\aram» 
Vellore Punganur and other places and this same journey 
fell to the lot of Dr John Lcjden a few jears later 

Dreadful frown d in martial pndo 
A hundroi Droogs from hill to hill 

Sir Walter Scott in weaving his storj of Surgeons 
Daughter picturing the reign of Haidar All fixes the 
Begum Montrcvillc as being in possession of a Mysore 
frontlet hill fort Ley don had been appointed Surgeon to 
the Mysore Survey, and his letters mention to us a few 
exciting incidents m his wanderings m the Mysore coun 
try He was to relieve speedily a sick official of his duties, 
bnt a nver in flood lay across Ho repaired to a reputed 
den of robbers and enforced their assistance to him Three 
of them swam in the water holding between them a brass 
kettle on which Leyden was transported! In another 
part of the same journey ho was dogged by a monstrous 
tiger for a distance of three miles Adam Hartley m 
Scott 8 novel meets on his way from hladras to Mysore 
with a “ Sudhu who having suffered the shockof seeing 
his hndo eaten up by a tiger on the wedding day remained 
a melancholy recluse for life though he had had the satis 
faction of killing the offending tiger 
Like many another poet Leyden was profoundly 
inspired by the event of Tipu s death to burst into poetry 
on the vanity of human wishes — 

In Vishnu s Lotus feet alone 

Confide I his power shall no er decay 
When tumble every earthly throne 
And mortal glory fades away 
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To quote the prose of Colonel Browning “ A few wi etch- 
ed houses remain where once was a great capital, and the 
ancient temple of Vishnu looks down, as if in mockery, 
on the rums of the Muhammadan usurper ” Sir Walter 
Scott tells us m his novel that Adam Hartley, arriving 
at Sermgapatam, “consumed no time in viewing the 
temple of the celebrated Vishnoo, or m surveying the 
splendid gardens called Lallbaug which were the monu- 
ment of Haidar’s magnificence and now hold his mortal 
remains ’’ Sermgapatam was a beauty-spot. When 
Adam Hartley went to interview Haidar All, who was 
disguised as a learned priest, he passed through a grove 
of mango trees, through which an infant moon was 
twinkling faintly amid the murmur of waters, the sweet 
song of the nightingale, and the odours of the rose, 
yellow jasmine, orange and citron flowers and Persian 
narcissus. Sermgapatam also forms the subject of a 
poem by Sir Henry Newbolt m which are the lines : — 

The sleep that Tippoo Sahib sleeps 
Heeds not the cry of man. 

From Sermgapatam, Adam Hartley in Scott’s novel 
passes to Bangalore, referred to as “ a fine and populous 
crty,” to an “ encampment in a tope,’’ “ looking full on 
the gardens which Tippoo had created ’’ In Bangalore 
Tipu holds a durbar m which Haidar, disguised as a fakir y 
rises suddenly to chastise the son for his licentious 
conduct 

The story of Tipu attracted another famous novelist 
besides Sir Walter Scott, viz , Colonel Meadows Taylor 
who endeavoured to give a picture of the times in his 
Tippu Sultan. Abdool Bhyman Khan, travelling from 
Hyderabad and passing through Adorn, Anantapur, and. 
other places, halts at Nandidrug where the prison-house 
into which European prisoners were thrown reminds the 
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MSitor of Hni<larfi tcrrjblo ^^a>8 Ihe rock nlso ^^a8 
there from the tot> of xshJch the ofTcnthng capti\C3 
\scro hurled do^^n Ihc approach to Scnngapatnm 
Ijmg amidst gro\ 08 of trees and surrounded bs nchlj 
caltirated lands is mentioned with nnimatcd pleasure 

The most remarkable poem relating to Mjsoro is 
Lc)dcns Dirge of Tippoo Suttnn from the Kannada 
The glorj of the capital cannot naturally escape 
description — 

Girl b> the Cau\er> s hol> stroim 
Bj circling wulU m tnplo row, 

While deep bolwoen with sullen gleam 
Tlio drear> moat out spread below 

A short list IS mode of the notable personages who 
had defended the I ingdom under lipu Among them 
arc Kuramer Shcr Khan Mccr Saduk, Mira Hussem, 
Soobria Mntti Bubber Jung Khan Jclmn Khan, Scid 
Sahel) and Poomm 

Poumia RiuainR from Bmhma b hne 
Intrepid in tlio martial fm> 

Mileo m council formc<l to shmo — 

Bow could our Sultan s power dccaj ? 

A personal link between Sir Waller Scott and Banga 
loro TOa> be tefetrod to here Tho noachstB eldest son 
serving as an ofliccr in tho Hassars was stationed at 
Bangalore from 1839 till his departure m 184G Wo 
read of this son in Lockhart b Life of Sir Walter Scott 
*' Sir Walter haaing unwisely exposed himself m a tiger 
hunt m August 181G, was, on his return to his quarters 
at Bangalore, smitten with fever which ended in liver 
disease He was ordered to proceed to England and 
died near the Capo of Good Hope on board tho ship 
Wellesley rebrnary the 8th 1847 ’ In 1923 a corres 
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pendent wrote in the columns of the Madras Mail about 
the agreeable social qualities and pleasant memories 
of the baronet There is a memorial tablet to him in 
Trinity Church, Bangalore. He died without issue at 
the age of 45 and with him the baronetcy became extinct. 

To the English of the Eighteenth century who suffered 
under the hands of Haidai Ah as his prisoners of war, 
Haidar, it would appear, seemed moie cruel than his son 
Tipu The prisons at Sermgapatam and Bangalore were 
full of the English captured in the war which resulted in 
Colonel Bailhe’s defeat Both these piisons were hideous 
examples of their kind, and the uniform cruelty .exercised 
over the unfortunate men found expression in lines which 
will ever be recalled with mingled feelings of pity and 
sorrow Over the prisoners themselves, life in them 
impressed itself “ with all the force,” it is said, “ of a 
deep tragedy.” The Prison Song of Senngapatam, 
apparently written by an inmate of that prison is well 
known 

Wilks’ History and Buchanan-Hamilton’s Journey, 
have already been mentioned On the military history 
of Mysoie many volumes have been written, some by 
those who took part in the three memorable wars Of 
these, Memoirs of the late way in Asia is a contemporary 
account of the war and the treatment which English 
and Indian prisoners received at the hands of Haidar and 
Tipu in the prisons of Sermgapatam and Bangalore. 
The authorship of this work has been attributed to Col 
Alexander Reade who was Commissariat Officer during the 
last war with Tipu and was subsequently in charge of 
the Baramahal district This was the gentleman under 
whom Sir Thomas Munro learnt work as a junior Revenue 
officer A close study of these Memoirs shows that Reade 
could have contributed only a part of them, the rest being 
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nc^ownt'j of tho ^*nrfiro collected hs him from other 
porFoni copied m il for mcluwon m h\^ puhhci^tion 
At the end of o lon| jirefice* he dcfcnl>e*? him*oU ni 
* Iho compiler of thcFc Memomndiimn Cnpl-Mii Inntfi 
Munrofi f Aarrofire o/ fAe Vi/ifori/ Opernfion* mclodc'i 
nn account of the fiphtinj; on the Coromandel Coait 
opainivt the comhmed forces of the I rcnch Dutch and 
Haidar \h from 17K0to 1791 U in tiFcnc-toflettcpi 
in which arc included innm tuefu! cautions to >oung 
gonltomcn dettine<l for India U was oripmalU pub 
lishcd m 176*1 and dcdtcalc<l U> the Duke of Northuml>cr 
land In Glei^, f> I tf^ cf Sir Tho^nt Vunro arc included 
snme notaWc letlcm lUrowmt; eomulerihU light on the 
fighting of this |>cnod Major Dirorna Artrrn/ire o/’Me 
Cflwpaija de*enl>es the war with llpw m 1792 U vraa 
published m 179'! l>eing dcOicaletl to Henrv Dundis 
one of the becrctanes of Slate at the lime and one of 
the Cotnniisvioncre for the Aflaira of India Among the 
illustrations in this work is nn esccllcnl one which give 
a north cast mcw of Sermgopalam, drawn b> I Smith 
from a mcw taken on the Bj>ot in whicli 'Hpu s Palace the 
KTtjafl Palace the Hindu Icmplt and the Muhammadan 
Mosque arc clearlj ahown Liculcnanl Mnckcnnea 
Shich of (he tear icif/i Tippoo Sultan (in two solumes) 
relates to the same period It wna published at Calcutta 
in 1793 A work of unique interest published in 1791 
18 Homos Select vietcs in Mj/Mre the coinifrp of Ttppoo 
Sultan Homes drawings arc famous and consc> some 
idea of the impression produced bj the Glorious kVar 
m which Lord Cornwallis to whom the work is dedicated 
distingniahcd himsoU Among the more notable illiislra 
ttons in it arc an insulo mow of Tipus Palace m 
Bangalore Tort a north mcw of Bangalore from tho 
Peitah a distant view of Savandurg several views of 
Senngapatam of which a west mow of it from tho 
middle of tho river Cauverj is exquisitely done and 
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a view of Haidar’s tomb m the Lal-Bagh at Seiingapatam 
The history of the last war with Tipu and some part 
of the subsequent history of Mysore may be read in 
the Wellington and Wellesley Despatches In Major 
General Beatson’s S%ege of Seiingapatam and Sir 
Alexander Allan’s Account of Campaign in Mysoie may 
be read in gieat detail the history of the warfare which 
ended in the fall of Tipu and the conquest of Seringapatam 
in 1799 Beatson was Suiveyor-Geneial to the Army 
during the campaign and Sii Alexander Allan, Bait was 
Deputy Quarter-Mastei-Geneial with the Madras and 
Bengal Forces A work entitled Nairative Sketches of 
the conquest of Mysoie, punted in 1800, contains at the 
end a desciiptive sketch of the stoimmg of Seiingapatam, 
as exhibited m the gieat historical picture painted by 
Sir Bobeit Ker Poitei The breach occupies the centre, 
and in it General Baird, surrounded by his staff, is seen 
prominently The painting was executed upon a large 
scale, occupying 2550 sq ft of canvas, and contained 
several hundred figures, as large as life, with nearly 
twenty portraits of British Officers. Mr Theodore Hook’s 
Life of Sir David Band, who led the storming party in 
1799, partakes the character of a partisan publication, but 
IS full of valuable information. Captain W H. Wilkins’ 
recently published (1912) Life of Sir David Band is a 
more judicious and interesting record of the great 
General’s career The Kt Hon S. R Lushmgton’s Life 
of General Lord Hams, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Army which captured Seiingapatam, is 
another work which deserves special mention in this 
connection 

A picture of Krishna Raja Wodeyar, III as he lived m 
the sixties of the last century will be found delineated 
m Varieties of Viceregal Life by Sir William Denison, 
K.CB, Governor of Madras at the time Mr. Lewin 
Bowling’s jEasfem Hxpcncwccs, published m 1872, covers 
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